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THREE years and more have passed away, since, on a sultry June 
morning, England awoke to the knowledge that Indiawas a-blaze. 
Not many days before, a meeting had been held in London, com- 
memorative of the battle and the victory which, a hundred years 
a-gone, had placed the richest province of India at the feet of the 
English traders ; and of the Man who had fought that great battle 
and. gained that great victory. It was the centenary of Plassey; 

and men were speaking and writing about Robert Clive, and the 
mighty Anglo-Indian empire he had founded, little dreaming 
that that empire was reeling under such a blow as had never 
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before fallen upon it, and was not only in sore tribulation at the 
time, but, humanly speaking, in mortal peril. 

Three years and more have passed since that sultry June 
morning, when the dread message, which the electric wires had 
brought us, spread from house to house and from town to town, 
and England knew that her sons had been driven in shame 
and agony from the imperial city of India, and that the prostrate 
Mogul had been proclaimed Emperor of the East. Three years ; 
and out of what a cloud of darkness have we now emerged ! 
What storms and convulsions have we surmounted, stilling, 
under God’s good providence, the angry waters at last, and 
walking hopefully and gratefully again under tranquil skies! 
What deeds have been done; what sufferings have been borne ; 
what mighty courage, and what mightier endurance, have been 
manifested under such ordeals as have seldom, it may be never, 
before tested, as in a fiery furnace, the stuff of which heroes are 
made! It will be a grand history when it comes to be written 
—a history to which Englishmen may point with pride as long 
as History endureth. 

And now, entering upon a new year—the fourth which has 
dawned upon us since the storm first darkened upon India—there 
may be interest and profit in the study of the condition in which 
it has left us. The subject is a very large one. The mutiny of 
1857 has precipitated so many important changes, and so much 
is to be said about them in their political, in their administra- 
tive, in their financial, in their social, and in their religious 
aspects, that we can only hope, within the limits of a single 
essay, to glance at all these varied topics—to indicate and to 
suggest, rather than to elaborate and to exhaust, leaving it to 
others, if they will, to work out the details. The reader must 
look at the whole subject in a catholic spirit, and with a compre- 
hensive understanding, or he will be utterly dissatisfied with 
what we write. If he looks at it as a soldier, as a missionary, as ¢ 
financier, or through any kind of class spectacles, he will surely 
find what we say altogether insufficient and disappointing. He 
will tell us that we might have said, that we ought to have said, 
this or that. To which, in such case, we should be minded to 
answer, “ We know it; but if we were to say all that we know 
on so large a subject as this, where would be an end of our 
saying ?” 

Our Indian empire is now in a convalescent state. We have 
come out of the perilous ordeal purged and purified ; and if we 
are discreet in this convalescent period, we may be healthier 
and stronger than before. It often happens that an acute dis- 
order supervening upon a chronic malady, if the patient have 
sufficient robustness of constitution, expends itself and exhsusts 
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its predecessor, and leaves the system free from taint. But con- 
valescence has its own peculiar dangers. We presume upon our 
new-born strength. We are proud of having wrestled with grim 
disease, and thrown him. We think that there is nothing ‘that 
we may not do. Or if, as sometimes happens, we take thought 
of what has gone before, pondering over our antecedent way of 
life, and reviewing our bygone habits in a cautionary spirit, 
honestly resolving to profit by the lessons of the past, there is 
greater danger, perhaps, in these good resolves than in the fruits 
of a hard, stubborn spirit; for at such times our logic often halts, 
and we confound coincidence with causation. Now, it appears 
to us that our convalescent Indian empire is exposed more or less 
to both of these perils—for they are not irreconcilable with each 
other—and that it especially becomes us to take heed of the 
latter. We are giving ourselves over-much to the discovery of 
causes. What if'a man, after a cruel illness, should say, “ I was 
abstemious before I was ill; I lived regularly ; I took much 
exercise. Therefore, these things were the causes of my illness ; 
and now that I am recovered, I will live a freer life, take my 
glass, and lounge in an easy -chair, instead of going abroad in the 
fields.” Or, not to put what may be considered an extreme 
case, suppose lhe were to say, “I have lived in this house for 
years; I have had this or that establishment of servants; I 
employed certain tradesmen ; I called in a certain physician ; 
I had certain habits and ways of life; I have been ill; and 
these things must have made me ill. Therefore I will change 
them all.” If aman were to argue in this wise, we should surely 
declare him to be frightfully out in his logic, and set him down 
as little better than an ass. But have we not been arguing, and 
more than arguing, very much in this way since our Anglo- 
Indian empire fell sick and was nigh to death? Have we ‘not 
gone off into a rabid hunt after causes, and found the seeds of 
disease in all sorts of unsuspected places, and written down 
sentence of death against this thing and that, simply because it 
co-existed with the mutiny,—because it was there when the 
crisis came upon us; as though we were to hang every man 
known to have been in Princes Street at a certain hour when a 
murder was committed. 

That since the mutiny, in our over-eagerness to find causes in 
every co-existing circumstance, we have run into some extremes, 
and have with undue rapidity inaugurated new systems, and are 
building up a vast revolutionary structure, with a haste scarcely 
compatible with solidity and permanence, is a fact which we 
cannot help deploring. For we might have profited by the 
fearful lesson taught us, under God’s good providence, and come 
out of our straits much strengthened : as well as purified by suf- 
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fering, with good prospect of running even a nobler career than 
before, if in our convalescent state we had consented to experi- 
mentalize slowly and cautiously, and had adopted the tentative 
system with prudence and care. Even now we see much of 
good augury in the prospect before us. And, perhaps, the re- 
sults even of violent reactions are salutary, for without such 
violence the just equipoise might not be re-established. Indeed, 
we have no fear about public opinion adjusting itself in due time, 
into whatsoever extremes it may have been swept by such a 
whirlwind as that which recently overtook us. If we had only 
to think of public opinion, or popular feeling, we might leave 
those excesses to themselves, in the full assurance that they will 
find their level. But legislative excesses are of another kind. 
They do not right themselves. The mischief which they do is 
irrremediable. We legislate in haste, and we repent at leisure. 
We desire these considerations to be kept in view as the reader 
follows us, from point to point, in our survey of convalescent 
India; for to the errors and excesses of convalescence we shall 
have occasion to refer as we proceed. Great changes have, 
doubtless, come over our relations with the people of India. 
Every one who now comes from that country, tells you that it is 
not what it once was. A few years ago, and we laughed in- 
credulously at the idea of the insecurity of our position. Far- 
seeing men, who ventured to talk of dangers, and to hint that 
we should some day wake to find the house all a-blaze, were 
scouted as weak-minded alarmists. It was a pleasant thing to 
feel thus secure. Englishmen, with their wives and children, 
settled in India, surrounded by the natives of the country, look- 
ing upon them as a harmless, feeble people, anything but afraid 
of them, sleeping with doors and windows open, sending perhaps 
their dear belongings from one end of India to another, under 
the charge of native menials, without a fear or a misgiving. 
English ladies, without protection, but without molestation, 
travelled hundred of miles by river or by road. If our country- 
men carried fire-arms with them, it was not to shoot human 
game. But all this is changed now. Instead of calm security 
and placid contempt, we have ceaseless anxiety and measureless 
detestation. Itis impossible to wonder. It is equally impossible 
to condemn. We all know how, even in this country, at a dis- 
tance of thousands of miles from the blood-stained theatre of 
action, and many weeks after the events of which we read had 
occurred, the great heart of society was stirred with horror and 
indignation, and an eager longing for revenge broke out in all 
the words we uttered. There were some, we know, who at that 
time could not meet a black man in the streets of London with- 
out an irresistible desire to strike him in the face. What, then, 
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the feeling must have been in the breasts of men who witnessed 
these fearful scenes, or, if they did not see them with their own 
eyes, received the dread tidings, fresh and fresh, from the scene 
of blood— 
** When straight one news came huddling on another, 
Of death, and death, and death” — 

When they heard of near relatives or beloved friends ruthlessly 
butchered like sheep in the shambles—tender women outraged— 
little children slaughtered for mere sport,—what could they do 
but cherish bitter hatred against the perpetrators of these foul 
wrongs, and, in their honest manly indignation, burn with unap- 
peasable desire to punish the wrong-doers? Nor can we reason- 
ably expect this feeling to subside as rapidly as it arose. There 
are bitter memories which will not die when they are bidden. 
And it is natural, too, that men should include the whole race 
within the circle of their hatred. We do not say that it is right. 
Of the two hundred millions of natives of India, how small the 
portion that really did us any wrong; and how many fought for 
us, and died for us, and what many acts of noble fidelity and 
self-devotion might be chronicled to the honour of the people! 
Still we say it is natural that the hatred engendered, even by 
exceptional acts of cruelty and ferocity, such as have filled so 
many English homes with mourning, should extend to the whole 
race, and survive years after the causes have ceased. It is not 
the memory of fierce international strife that dies hard in the 
human breast. Nations slaughter each other one day, and 
embrace each other on the next. Witness the fraternal carous- 
ings which succeeded the Peace of Tilsit, whilst yet the plains of 
Eylau and Friedland were moist with the blood of the com- 
rades of the boon-companions of Russia and France. Lut it is 
hard to forget treachery and outrage—murder committed upon 
unresisting victims, and foul indignities wreaked upon helpless, 
unoffending little ones. And it is hardest of all to forget, when 
our humiliation comes from those whom we had before trodden 
down and despised. When we say, therefore, that there has 
recently been, and that we fear there still is, among the majority 
of Europeans in India, or rather, perhaps, we should say, in 
Bengal, an intense hatred and distrust of the whole race of 
natives, we express neither surprise nor condemnation. It is a 
natural symptom of the convalescent period, and we are not with- 
out a hope that it will soon pass away. 

It will pass away, indeed, if it be left to itself. But there are 
those who foster and encourage the feeling—who appear to 
desire that hatred between the white man and the black should 
be the normal condition of our tenure of India. They dwell 
upon the ethnological differences of Race: upon the natural 
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superiority of the children of the West over the children of the 
East; upon the further distinctions engrafted upon it by the 
advancing civilization of Europe; and contend that, as con- 
querors, we have every right to impose disabilities and restric- 
tions upon the conquered. Neither time nor space will admit 
of our entering upon the questions thus opened out to our 
investigation ; but, it may be incidentally observed in this place, 
that the more we know of the people of India, of their early 
history and literature, of the civilization which was gleaming 
over the land when the nations of the West were shrouded in 
darkness, the less disposed we are to speak or to write contemp- 
tuously of them. To rank them with the black races of Africa 
is philosophically absurd; but it is more to our purpose to say, 
that the theory which upholds the expediency of a general 
recognition by the State of these distinctions of race, is politically 
false and dangerous. And we rejoice in the assurance that the 
viceroy of India has set his face stedfastly against it, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government have wisely and generously supported him. 

But the tendency of this policy has, we are afraid, been 
rather towards the aggravation, than the diminution of the evil. 
For the refusal of Lord Canning to sanction any legislative 
recognition of the difference of race, has increased the bitterness 
of feeling with which the European classes in India regard the 
present position of affairs; they revolt at the idea of being in 
any way classed with men who have so recently shown, by their 
conduct, that they require to be restrained by severe penal enact- 
ments; and they ask whether they are again to be placed at the 
mercy of miscreants who are still thirsting for their blood. The 
discordant views of the English Government and of the English 
community in India, found practical exposition in the great con- 
troversy which gathered round the Arms’ Act; and in that con- 
troversy, the exasperation of the latter reached its culminating 
point. We repeat, that we are not surprised that the English 
community, should chafe under the feeling that any legal restric- 
tions should be imposed upon their possession of arms, at a time 
when it appears to be demonstrably necessary that they should 
possess the means of protecting themselves, their wives,and their 
children, against the ferocious assaults of the treacherous enemies 
by whom they are surrounded. The feeling, we say, is a natural 
feeling; but it was not, therefore, less the duty of those whose 
privilege and responsibility it is, by any means, to influence 
public opinion, to illustrate the other side of the question, and to 
endeavour to allay the angry feelings of their countrymen. In 
this respect, the Anglo-Indian Press, with one or two exceptions, 
signally failed. Instead of endeavouring to smooth the ex- 
asperated feelings of their countrymen, the English journals, 




















The Arms’ Act. 7 
especially of Bengal, supplied new sources of irritation. And 
never was the unpopularity of the Governor-General so great, as 
when he refused to exempt the European and Christian com- 
munities of India from the operation of the Act prohibiting the 
possession of arms, except with the express sanction of the State. 
Of the propriety of the course pursued by the Indian Govern- 
ment, we have not the smallest doubt. Had it been possible to 
draw a line between the loyal and the dangerous classes, some 
theory of exemption might have been admitted. But exemptions, 
based upon colour and creed, are as unsatisfactory in theory as 
they are objectionable in practice. Our enemies in India were 
really an exceptional class. At all events, in all parts of the 
country there were multitudes of native inhabitants who had 
done us no wrong, and who had never thought of doing us any 
wrong. At the Presidency towns, loyal addresses from the most 
influential native communities, had been presented to Govern- 
ment in the season of their tribulation, and there was really no 
reason to think that their declarations of sympathy and good-will 
were a solemn mockery. To have granted an exemption to the 
European, or to the Christian inhabitants generally, would have 
practically expressed a doubt of the truth and sincerity of the 
loyal natives who had never swerved from their allegiance. The 
State was in no danger from the machinations of these men. 
We are sore afraid, indeed, that when history comes to take 
account fairly of the comparative loyalty of the native and the 
anti-native party, it will be found that the comparison is in 
favour of the former. It has been distinctly stated, and we 
believe never contradicted, that a plot was formed in Calcutta 
for the seizure and deportation of the representative of the British 
Crown, and that the conspirators were not natives of India, but 
men of English name and lineage. This is, doubtless, called 
loyalty to the nation; fine words and specious arguments are 
never wanting on such occasions. But what the nation really 
demanded in that conjuncture was, that every Briton should 
stand by the British Government in the hour of its need—that 
individual opinions, individual feelings, and individual interests 
should be submerged for a while in the one paramount duty of 
supporting the State and presenting a front of union to the 
enemy. We may give men credit for believing that the welfare 
of the nation would have been promoted by the forcible expulsion 
of the Governor-General by his own countrymen ; but, in doing 
so, we are constrained to admit the wonderful extent to which 
men are sometimes blinded by their passions. No more fatal blow 
could have been struck at our supremacy in India than that. 
The extraordinary unpopularity of Lord Canning among the 
independent Europeans in Bengal is assignable only to the fact, 
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that he resolutely refused to support them in the bitter war of 
races into which they desired to plunge. We speak of the “ in- 
dependent Europeans,” not denying that the feeling was shared 
by aconsiderable number of Government servants; but, in their 
case, the animosity was comparatively reticent—they could not 
publicly avow it. Of course, the views of the Governor-General 
were misjudged ; his policy mis-stated. Because he would not 
draw invidious and impolitic distinctions; because it was his de- 
sire to tranquillize the native mind: because he would not con- 
demn and proscribe a whole race for the iniquities of a few; it 
was said that he was regardless of the interests of his country- 
men, and wilfully oblivious of their deserts. But rash judg- 
ments of this kind are not eternal. In India they are longer 
lived than in England ; but even there they die out in time. A 
Governor-General has few opportunities of explaining himself. 
He speaks to the public in legislative enactments, often of an 
unpalatable character. An English minister has his parliament ; 
his public meetings ; his public dinners; he is never at a loss 
for an occasion to ventilate his feelings and opinions. Oppor- 
tunities of popularising himself are continually recurring ; and, 
if they are not, he can easily make them for himself. A few 
graceful, genial sentences, pitched in the right key and uttered 
at the right time, will go far to smooth down the asperities of a 
public, irritated by an unpopular measure. At all events, they 
may relieve him of his own personal share of unpopularity, and 
change a groan of dissatisfaction into a shout of applause. When 
Lord Canning got a chance, he made the most of it. It was 
“long a-coming ;” but when it came, it was turned to splendid 
account. At a banquet, given at Rajmahal in October last, when 
the completion of the railway to that place was formally in- 
augurated, the Governor-General made a speech. His lips were 
unsealed. He stood face to face with sendee of the European 
community, official and unofficial, and he spoke memorable 
words, “ winged words,” that flew from one end of India to the 
other, and made, wheresoever they went, an impression, deepened 
by the previous reticence of the statesman who uttered them. To 
borrow the language of the playing fields, he got his innings, 
and he made a long score. He did not hesitate to state, plainly 
and candidly, what are our besetting national faults ; but he did 
full justice to the many noble qualities of the unofficial English- 
man in India, and especially, as the occasion demanded, to that 
type of him represented by the railway engineer. He spoke of 
motives higher than those of mere successful enterprise, and 
then went on to say, that with those higher motives the engineers 
of the East Indian Railway “had sought to win the confidence 
of the people ; and all their arrangements of pay, treatment, and 
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exact adherence to engagements for time of services, tended to 
this end. And this was the true policy of Englishmen. Only 
so could we worthily represent England in the great work before 
her in the world. And to do this we must take pains to win the 
hearts of the people, not live among them as among a conquered 
people ruled by a government of force and fear, but to lead them 
up to the conquest of a pure faith over a dark superstition, to 
sway by the influences of a proved and unwavering honesty of 
purpose, and overcome our prejudices and their fears by the 
exercise of our hiyher principles. One word more he felt called 
upon to say. In the course of late events the dangers of the 
times had been met by the highest devotion in the servants of 
the E. I. Railway, and he took this as the first opportunity of 
acknowledging their great public services, and his gratitude to 
those who had so specially distinguished themselves, not only by 
such devotion, but, in many cases, by the greatest self-denial in 
a thousand ways which could never meet with its just meed of 
especial acknowledgment. Boyle of Arrah, and many another 
as brave as he, were in the recollection of all. Kelly was a name 
remembered by them, and the mention of Colonel Eyre, who 
was present, would recall other names of servants of the Com- 
pany who had rendered good service, and not in Bengal only. 
Who had ever heard of E. I. Railway engineers not sticking 
unflinchingly to their posts? sometimes at the sacrifice of their 
lives; and if he did not recall other names, it was not that he for- 
got or neglected them, but that they were so many, and would 
be so well remembered.” 

It is to the credit of the European community of India, that 
these words were so well received. If, it was said, by some of 
the most influential journalists—if Lord Canning had only spoken 
out in this way two or three years before, he might have 
been as popular as he has been unpopular—and they talked 
about the dawning of a new era. But there was, in reality, no 
new dawn. It was only that the shutters were opened, and the 
light was suffered to stream in upon the darkened chamber. 
This does not much matter now. What we most care to know 
is, that the European public of India is subsiding into a better 
state of feeling; and with the animosity against Lord Canning, it 
would appear that much of the rancorous, indiscriminating hatred 
of the black races, which has been so ugly a feature of the con- 
valescent period of our Indian empire, is dying out from the great 
heart of Anglo-Indian society. We have said that these were 
ugly symptoms ; but a with a deeper insight into social 
nosology, we might have looked hopefully upon them. It is an 
inseparable condition of well-nigh all diseases, that the convales- 
cent period should be distinguished by extreme sensitiveness and 
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irritability. Nurses and physicians are wont to regard this as 
a good sign. Society is regulated by nearly the same laws, and 
subject to nearly the same influences. ‘The great convulsions of 
1857-58 left all classes of society in India in an extremely sensi- 
tive and irritable condition. It was the business of the Gover- 
nor-General, as the great State-physician, to allay this irrita- 
bility by the application of soothing remedies. It was his first 
care to deal with the native races. But as, in our treatment of 
the human frame, by removing one symptom, or relieving one 
organ, we may often aggravate or overburden another, so is it 
when we have to deal with the great framework of society. 
What soothes in one direction irritates in another. But, rightly 
and hopefully considered, there is truely nothing alarming in 
this. On the other hand, the sensitiveness which it indicates is 
in reality an encouraging symptom ; and so, looking calmly back 
upon it, we see that, in the present case, it might so have been 
regarded. Sensitive to evil influences, the European com- 
munity of India is now shown to be equally sensitive to good. 
The almost instantaneous effect of Lord Canning’s Rajmahal 
speech proves how much sound, good, healthy, loyal feeling was 
still left in the men’s hearts, embittered though they had been 
by adverse circumstances, so heavy and overpowering, that 
human nature could not stand up against their resistless force. 
There is happiest augury, indeed, in the manner in which the 
Viceroy’s well-deserved tribute to the high worth and the noble 
services of the unofficial Englishmen were received; and it is 
as much our conviction as it is our hope, that the danger which 
at one time seemed to threaten the State, from the hostility of 
our own countrymen, is now rapidly clearing away. 

We have purposely commenced our diagnosis of India con- 
valescent, with this the most formidable symptom of her returning 
health. And, in doing so, we have explained the relations left 
by the mutiny between the European community and both the 
Government and the native races. We now turn to the relations 
subsisting between the Government and those races. In these 
we see little that is not of a satisfactory and encouraging nature. 
That during the great paroxysm of the disease it was necessary 
to resort to measures of extremest severity, even the most merci- 
ful must admit. In some instances, perhaps, the responsible 
servants of the State, called upon to act for themselves in a 
sudden and unprecedented emergency, did in the field what 
Government might have hesitated to order in the bureau. But, 
on the whole, we are disposed to think that in such a crisis the 
most vigorous measures are the most humane, and that what will 
not bear writing and scarcely thinking about, may really be the 
best thing to do. At all events, we must yield ready forgiveness 
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to those who, when any pause for consideration might have 
been fatal, acted promptly and resolutely, but with an excess of 
violence perhaps not demanded by the occasion. This, however, 
is not a question which we are called upon to discuss. Whatever 
may have been our bearing towards our enemies in the height 
of the mutiny, history will record that when England had once 
set her triumphant heel on the neck of the rebellion, she was as 
mercifu] as she was strong. <A policy of forgiveness was inaugu- 
rated. An amnesty was declared. Rebellion, pure and simple, 
was held to be a pardonable offence. Men not stained with the 
foul crime of assassination, and not committed as leaders and 
instigators of rebellion, were invited to lay down their arms and 
claim the mercy of the conqueror. There was, doubtless, a feel- 
ing in high places that some of our enemies had somethiag to 
forgive, for with the inauguration of this policy of mercy there 
came a reconsideration of some of our past measures ; and rapidly 
there dawned upon our rulers the knowledge that some grave 
mistakes had been committed—mistakes whose roots were buried 
deep down in the soil of injustice and oppression. 

Only a few weeks ago, there passed away from amongst us, in 
the seclusion of one of our Scottish castles, the strong, brave spirit 
of one of the greatest of Indian statesmen. Eight years of in- 
cessant toil, of eager activity in that destroying climate, had 
utterly broken down a constitution lacking natural purity and 
vigour, and he had returned to England only to perish slowly by 
a process of decay which repose had come too late to arrest. He 
died for his country as certainly as did Lawrence or Havelock, 
Neill or Nicholson; and there was something heroic in the sacri- 
fice, though it should be regarded rather as a warning than as an 
example to the younger statesmen of the age. Of late years, it 
has been the fashion to speak of Lord Dalhousie’s policy as of a 
grasping and aggressive character. People talked and wrote, 
vaguely but still forcibly, about his “annexation policy,” as 
though it had been his rule to seize and appropriate every rood 
of territory, for the absorption of which there was any kind of 
plausible pretext. In this we think that considerable injustice 
was done to Lord Dalhousie. But, at the same time, it must be 
admitted that he had a somewhat exaggerated idea of the right- 
ful claims of the Paramount State, and a perverted sense of its 
duties. It was his conviction that the welfare of the State and 
the good of the people were alike promoted by the extension, or, 
as his disciples say, the consolidation of our Indian Empire ; and, 
therefore, he availed himself of such opportunities as Providence 
seemed to throw in his way for converting into British soil un- 
seemly patches of native territory, and incarnadining the whole 
map of India—“ making the green, one red.” It is our own 
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belief that this was a mistake. But the theory has been main- 
tained by so many able and good men, that we cannot speak of 
it with cold contempt, or with bitter indignation. It is true that 
among the statesmen who have upheld an opposite policy—who 
have believed that expediency not less than justice dictated the 
maintenance of the native States of India—are such men as 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, John Malcolm, Charles Metcalfe, 
Neill Edmonstone, St George Tucker, George Clerk, and Henry 
Lawrence. We believe, indeed, that the balance of authority, 
if the question is to be subjected to that test, will be greatly 
against the political system supported by Lord Dalhousie and 
his disciples. But now that the grave has closed over the frail 
body of that eager, restless-minded statesman, let us be in no 
hurry to speak of his measures as in any way the cause of the 
great malady from which we are now recovering. As we said 
at the commencement of this paper, we are too prone to look 
upon mere coincidence as cause and effect. And, it by no means 
follows that, because the great rebellion of 1857 has clearly de- 
monstrated that Lord Dalhousie’s foreign policy was a mistake, 
that policy caused, or was among the causes of, the outbreak. 

It is now generally admitted—although politicians of the 
Dalhousie school may reluctantly shape the admission into words 
—that the British Empire in India, in 1857, was, under Provi- 
dence, saved by the Native States. The idea is not one very 
pleasing to our national self-love ; but we believe it to be a sub- 
stantial fact. Not only is it true that, if the few remaining 
States of India had turned against us in the hour of our need, we 
must have been driven out of the country, but that, if there had 
been no Native States, we could not have recovered ourselves. 
There were other benefits which we derived from their existence 
at that time, beyond the mere resources which they placed at our 
disposal—the money, the munitions of war, the means of trans- 
port, and even the men, which they lent us when we were in our 
_ Sorest straits. And apart from the mere feeling of gratitude, 
which now induces us to heap honours and rewards upon those 
who were loyal to the Paramount State, and faithful to their 
engagements, under great trial and temptation, we have now a 
conviction that our own interests are identified with theirs, and 
that to strengthen them is to strengthen ourselves. Our present 
policy may be described as a policy of restoration. In no respect 
is the change wrought by the rebellion more remarkable, than in 
our treatment of the Native States of India. We are once again 
beginning to respect the ancient rights and usages of the princes 
and chiefs, and, instead of compassing the extinction of the old 
ruling families, adopting measures to secure their perpetuation. 

It is not to be doubted that the practice of the years preceding 
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the great outbreak of 1857 had done much to unsettle the minds 
of all the remaining potentates of India. ‘There was a general 
feeling of insecurity—a prevailing sense that the British Govern- 
ment was on the watch for every “lapse” and “escheat,” con- 
stituting itself Heir-General to all the principalities in the 
country to which no direct lineal successor was to be found. 
It may seem strange to the uninstructed that so many oppor- 
tunities of this kind should be afforded by failure of direct heirs. 
In a country where no great respect is entertained for the insti- 
tution of monogamy, it might be supposed that there would be 
rather a surplusage than a deficiency of heirs. But early expo- 
sure to the enervating influences of the Zenana is not favourable 
to the perpetuation of ancient houses, in direct lineal succession. 
The practice, therefore, of adopting heirs, in such default, is 
general in India, and the privilege greatly esteemed. Not only 
does it secure the continued existence of ancient families and 
perpetuate noble names, but it has a deep religious significance ; 
it is embedded in the superstitions of Hindooism. A Hindoo 
believes that the performance, after death by his son, of the 
funeral obsequies prescribed by his religion, is necessary to his 
salvation. An adopted son has all the powers and privileges of 
an heir of the body. Hence the general desire to adopt; and 
hence, perhaps, it might be added, the cruelty of refusing to re- 
cognise such adoptions. This, however, must be taken with some 
reservation. The negation interposed by Government does not, 
of course, extend beyond the question of political and territorial 
rights ; and the power of adopting, quoad all personal and private 
property, remains, whatever may be the decree of the Paramount 
State. But the idea of this imperfect adoption raises doubts and 
inquietudes in the mind of a chief, even in relation to his 
spiritual prospects ; whilst his ancestral pride and political ambi- 
tion revolt at the thought of the extinction of his house. 

And whatever benefits to the people may really result from 
the absorption of anative principality into English soil (benefits, 
however, which in the plenitude of our national self-love we are 
wont to exaggerate), we should deceive ourselves grossly if we 
were to believe that only the immediate members of a princely 
house feel a personal pride in its maintenance, and a personal 
humiliation in its decay. A third part of a century has passed 
away since the house of the Peishwah was extinguished ; but 
among the Mahrattas of Central India it was still found to be 
a tower of strength, when Scindiah and Holkar, loyal under 
great trial and temptation, were sore pressed by the rebellion of 
their troops. And although a still longer period had elapsed 
since the princes of the house of Timour had shrivelled into 
pensioners and puppets, the traditionary loyalty of the Moham- 
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medans of all parts of India, which had never ceased during all 
that time to turn towards the shattered throne and the broken 
sceptre of the Mogul, burst out in a blaze, when news spread 
from post to post that the imperial standard had been raised, 
and that Delhi was at once the watchword and the home of a 
great movement against the power of the usurping Feringhees. 
There was scarcely a Mohammedan in India who did not feel a 
personal pride in the thought of the revival of the Mogul 
dynasty. And, as with the greater, so with the lesser houses, a 
personal feeling, partly of pride, partly of self-interest, gathers 
round them, from numerous dependents and adherents, who 
exult in the thought of their maintenance, and resent the idea 
of their fall. 

Now, the present policy of the British Government towards 
these native families, whether venerable by long descent or of 
comparatively recent growth, is strictly of a conservative cha- 
‘acter. This policy, shadowed forth in her Majesty’s Proclama- 
tion, has been wrought out in substantial practice by Lord 
Canning, who has wisely availed himself of every possible oppor- 
tunity of reassuring the minds of the native princes and chiefs. 
The Durbars which he held in Upper and Central India during 
the cold season of 1859-1860, and which have been resumed in the 
winter now passing away, have had the best possible effect. The 
authoritative announcements, in open Durbar, by the representa- 
tive of the British Crown, that it 1s the desire of her Majesty’s 
Government to perpetuate the houses of the loyal princes and 
chiefs; and that, in the event of the failure of direct heirs, 
adoption in accordance with the national religions, and with the 
ancient usages of their respective houses, would be recognised by 
the Paramount State, has induced a feeling of widespread confi- 
dence and security, unparalleled in this generation. Nor is this 
all that has been done. It was formerly held to be expedient 
to reduce within the smallest possible limits the territorial do- 
minion of these princes and chiefs—to lop here and to lop there 
whenever opportunity presented itself, and to keep a watchful 
eye upon them, lest by any means they should aggrandize 
themselves to our cost. But now we are aggrandizing them 
ourselves. We are giving, instead of taking. We are freely 
dividing among our friends the territory rightfully forfeited by 
the rebellion of our enemies. The princes and chiefs who have 
heen faithful to their engagements have been exalted; their 
dominions, in many important instances, have been greatly in- 
creased ; and in thus elevating their position and enhancing their 
dignity, we have believed that we have added to our own strength. 
The foreign policy of Lord Canning, indeed, is as wise as it is 
generous. Its tendency is to flatter the pride of the native 
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princes, to identify their interests with those of the British 
Government as Lord Paramount; and to induce them to devote 
their energies to affairs of internal administration, not to expend 
them in useless military pomp. He has dotted the great conti- 
nent of India with friends, who will aid and assist us freely in 
the day of trouble, should trouble ever again come upon us, 
—friends, who know that, so long as the British Empire in 
India endures, they are secure in their possessions, and will not 
be unrighteously dispossessed either of a single foot of land or a 
single honour which appertains to their state. 

Whilst thus pursuing towards the princes and chiefs, exercis- 
ing sovereign jurisdiction within their own territories, a line of 
conduct dictated equally by generous feeling and by considera- 
tions of sound policy, the same cardinal principle was observed 
in the bearing of the British Government towards the landed 
aristocracy of our own provinces. It had long been our rule to 
depress these great landlords. The tendency of our revenue 
settlements in Upper India had been to dispossess thein, and to 
vest the proprietary right in a number of small shareholders. 
We do not intend that this paper should be read only with the 
help of a glossary; so we shall eschew, as much as possible, 
technical terms and local phraseology. There is one word, how- 
ever, in the vocabulary of Indian revenue, which recent events 
have rendered so familiar to the English reader that we may use 
it without a misgiving. Most people have a tolerably clear con- 
ception of a Talookhdar. In Oude, we found these great feudal 
chiefs rampant, and we humbled them. This was only in ac- 
cordance with the system which we had wrought out more 
gradually and more noiselessly in the North-western Provinces 
of India. But in Oude, the rebellion of 1857, which, of course, 
saw the whole landed aristocracy of Oude arrayed against us, 
brought the question of the landed proprietary into unhappy 
prominence; and we found that we had committed, not only a 
great injustice, but at the same time a great mistake. The 
recovery of Oude by conquest placed the land at the disposal of 
the conqueror. There was nothing due to the village proprietors, 
chiefly with whom we had made the first settlement ; for no sooner 
had our authority ceased in the province than they voluntarily 
placed themselves in subordination to the Talookhdars, from 
whose “ hateful yoke” we thought we had done great things in 
dispossessing them. There was, indeed, a rasa tabula before us, 
upon which we might inscribe what names we liked as proprie- 
tors of the soil. So we went back tothe state before annexation, 
and, except when all claim to the favourable consideration of the 
British Government had been forfeited by unyielding rebellion, 
or by crimes of a still deeper dye, the old Talookhdars, whom we 
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had ousted, were restored to the position in which we had found 
them on our first assumption of the government of the country. 

There was something in such generosity as this unintelligible 
to the native mind. It looked like a cunningly-devised plan to 
bring about, by false pretences, the pacification of the province, 
so long rent by internal convulsion. There were some, indeed, 
who thought not merely that it was our intention to keep them 
quiet for a time, and then, our object gained, to throw them 
over ; but who suspected that we had a design to bring them 
into communication with our officers that we might the more 
easily seize them as soon as it suited our purpose todo so. And 
when the Governor-General went in person to Lucknow, and 
invited the principal Talookhdars to meet him in Durbar, some 
of them tremblingly believed that they were going to their doom. 
In the old time, under the native Government, Talookhdars 
had been summoned to the royal presence, and had never re- 
turned to tell what was said to them at the Court of Lucknow. 
But they soon found the difference between an English viceroy 
and an Oriental prince. The Governor-General addressed them 
in a frank, manly style, told them in a few words the policy of 
the British Government towards them, and caused the pregnant 
sentences he had uttered to be translated and circulated largely 
among the people of Oude. Nor did his efforts to secure the 
confidence of the great landholders stop here. Every Talookh- 
dar with whom a settlement was completed, received a written 
sunnud, or grant, signed by the Chief Commissioner, confirming 
him in perpetuity in the possession of his lands. This was not 
a permanent settlement, but a permanent recognition of the 
family with whom the settlement was made. The grant was, of 
course, subject to the payment of the Government dues, and the 
assessment of the value of the land was left open to revision. 
This was quite enough. There was no apprehension that the 
assessment would be so heavy as to render the proprietary right 
of little or no value. 

Having thus restored the Talookhdars to their old position, 
every effort was made to improve their character. There was 
no sort of fear of their ever again defying their Government. 
Their teeth had been drawn. The whole country had been 
disarmed. The Talookhdars had given up their guns, had dis- 
missed their followers, and suffered the impenetrable belts of 
jungle which had surrounded their fortresses to be destroyed. 
It was now proposed to give them new objects of interest—to 
identify them with the officers of the State in the cause of order 
and good government. So, in the first instance, a few were 
selected on whom certain magisterial and fiscal powers were con- 
ferred. Others were afterwards added to the list. It was a step 
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altogether in the right direction. And the experiment thus 
happily inaugurated in Oude, was soon tried in the Punjab, 
where similar powers were conferred on some of the leading 
Sirdars ; and that it will extend to other parts of the country we 
are justified in believing. It is rather a return to an old state 
of things, than the initiation of a new system; but, viewed in 
connection with the recent policy of the British Government, 
these laudable efforts to elevate the social and moral condition of 
the squirearchy of the country must be regarded with extreme 
satisfaction. Men are wont to become what we believe them to 
be. Treat them as though they were unfit for power, and unfit 
they will remain to the end of the chapter. Trust them, impose 
responsibility upon them, and they will rise to the point which 
they are expected to attain. It will be no small triumph of 
beneficent administration to convert an Oude Talookhdar into 
a respectable country gentleman; but we believe that the triumph 
is now in the way towards speedy accomplishment." 

Such, briefly described, is the present policy of the Govern- 
ment of India towards the native princes and the native aristo- 
eracy.”. We have made it the subject of preliminary explanation, 
because we believe that everything else is dependent upon it. 
We have nothing to dread from external enemies. If we are 
compelled to keep up at all times a gigantic military force, it is 
not because we have any danger to apprehend from the designs 
of Russia or of France, but because we believe that at any 


1 Sir Herbert Edwardes, in a note to his printed Exeter Hall Lecture, says 
very pertinently on this subject :—“ The ‘Talookhdar system,’ not only of 
revenue, but police and judicial powers and rights, which has by a kind of 
necessity been stumbled upon in reconstructing the province of Qude (which, as 
a natural consequence, had to be extended to the Punjab, and must inevitably 
be demanded and obtained ultimately by all India), is nothing short of a political 
revolution, though apparently attracting little notice. It is a first step and a 
long one towards the self-government of India.” To this Sir Herbert Edwardes 
adds : “‘ But how infinitely does this, which we have done already, add to the 
necessity of preparing the Indian people, as well as chiefs, for sound self- 
government, by beginning at the beginning of national strength,—a true faith 
and a pure religion capable of regenerating individuals.” 

? Our illustrations have been drawn mainly from that part of India which was 
convulsed by the recent rebellion. But similar beneficent influences have 
been at work in other parts of the country. We need only refer to the results 
of the Inam Commission. Speaking of the Madras Presidency, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan says: ‘ Whatever conduces to direct the activity of the people into 
the channels of peaceful industry, to give the influential classes a stake in the 
permanence of the existing government, and to create a general impression of 
justice and security, has the double effect of increasing the productiveness of 
the public revenue, and of diminishing the military and police expenditure. 
The settlement of the Inam question in the Madras Presidency, whereby up- 
wards of $00,000 small landed properties will be converted from a state of 
insecurity, which made them the habitual prey of corrupt native officers, into 
the highest description of freehold tenure, is alone worth half-a-dozen regi- 
ments.” 
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moment we may find that the country is bristling with inter- 
nal enemies. Our defensive measures, which swallow up the 
revenues of the State, are necessitated by the insecurity of our 
tenure. But, safe in the affections of the more powerful classes, 
having with them a community of interests, trusting them and 
trusted by them, we might forego much of this ruinous display 
of strength. We are absolutely consumed by our legions. We 
are breaking down under the magnitude and costliness of our 
army. It happened that, when the Bengal army broke into 
revolt, there was not a sufficiency of European troops in the 
country to crush it at once. We are now, therefore, filling the 
country with European troops, and the revenues cannot bear tlie 
drain upon them. ‘There is a continual deficit, only to be met 
by borrowing. And borrow we must, unless we can contrive to 
reduce the military charges of the Anglo-Indian empire. In 
other words, unless we are to regard the present cost of our de- 
fensive establishment as temporary and exceptional, appertaining 
only to this transition-state—this convalescent period—we do not 
clearly see how we are to drag through our financial difficulties. 

For the revenues of India are not elastic; we cannot stretch 
them at our pleasure. It is the veriest delusion to suppose that 
we can transplant to India the financial policy of Europe, and 
deal with the natives of the former country as we would with 
the tax-payers of Great Britain. Sir Charles Trevelyan is un- 
doubtedly right when he maintains that the only way out of our 
financial difficulties is by the reduction of our military expendi- 
ture. To make a great display of strength at the present time 
may be an absolute necessity. The liberal policy which we are 
now carrying out, and, we believe, with such happy promise of 
eventual success, especially demands a display of strength. If 
it were not for such display, our concessions might be regarded 
as indications of weakness. But permanently to maintain an 
overawing and overwhelming military establishment of this kind, 
is to stultify all our conciliatory measures; for these measures 
are based upon anything but the conviction that we can govern 
India only through her fears. 

If we thought that the military expenditure of India must be 
maintained at its present figure, we should have no hope of her 
eventual recovery. For the idea of greatly increasing the re- 
venue by striking out new methods of taxation, is clearly de- 
lusive. An increase of revenue from acknowledged time-honoured 
sources may be looked for under the fostering influence of good 
government; but this is altogether incompatible with the exist- 
ence of a burdening, paralysing military force, clamorously 
demanding every rupee in the treasury, and leaving nothing 
for those great reproductive wants which restore tenfold the 
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revenue they consume. If we are to endeavour to feed this 
voracious giant by flinging to it the bread wrung from the dis- 
content of the people, we had better give up the game at once. 
The people of India, long accustomed to certain forms of taxa- 
tion, pay those taxes quietly and uncomplainingly, even though 
they should be oppressive, because they are used to them. Ever 
new thing alarms them. ‘Timid and suspicious, they look with 
mistrust upon every change, though it may demonstrably be for 
their good, and they oppose to it an amount of passive resistance 
often more difficult to cope with than actual force. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, no mean judge in sucha matter, said that he thought 
that the dangers into which we were drifting from these experi- 
ments in taxation were greater than those from which we had 
escaped. And, in truth, if we had been asked, any time since we 
first began to study Indian affairs, what we conceived to be the 
greatest danger to which our tenure of power in India could be 
exposed, we should have answered, “An incursion of English 
financiers.” We often hear, in periods of great public tribulation, 
that some one man is “worth half-a-dozen regiments to the State.” 
An expert English financier, in such a crisis as that which we 
had reached in 1859, was worth a score of regiments to the 
enemy. It is true that there was no great amount of financial 
ability at that time in Bengal. India, since the days of Henry 
Tucker, has not been famous for her financiers. But the ques- 
tion which had arisen was not how we could make, but how we 
could save, money; it was, in fact, a military question, and a 
mixed commission of experienced Indian soldiers and civilians, 
sitting in Calcutta with the one object of drawing up a plan for 
the future defence of the country upon the most economical 
basis, consistent with the public safety, would have done far 
more to restore the finances of our Indian empire to a healthy 
condition, than the mission of a crack Indian financier fresh from 
the treasury at Whitehall and the editor’s room of the Economist 
newspaper. 

And that, up to the present time, events have fully justified 
this conclusion, we have at least some evidence in the intelli- 
gence which comes upon us from India as we write. The in- 
come tax, which was to have done so much to restore the 
balance of our Indian finances, appears, upon the best official 
authority, to contribute a million sterling a-year to a gross in- 
come of nearly forty millions." Making every allowance for 
the fact, that the financial year 1860-61 may, so far as the new 


1 See the resolution of the Government of India in the Finance Department, 
dated Fort-William, November 19, 1860, received as we are writing this page. 
The total income from all sources is set down at L.39,140,000. The expenditure 
is set down at L.45,413,000, leaving a deficit of L.6,273,000. 
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system of taxation is concerned, be considered an experimental 
year, and that a larger amount may be realized when the 
machinery is in more efficient order, we may still ask whether 
the gain is such as to justify the risk that we incur by exciting 
popular discontent. If the hazard of failure be great, the prize 
of success should be great also. “ Nothing venture, nothing 
win,” is a pregnant truth; but who ventures largely in search 
of small gains? We might have knocked five millions off our 
military expenditure with less danger than we have incurred by 
inflicting on an ignorant and susceptible people,—a new tax not 
yielding half the amount. 

“India is at peace,” says the Government of India, in the 
important manifesto from which we have gathered the fact of 
the failure of the income tax.—“ India is at peace, externally and 
internally ; and while the presence of an army much stronger 
than has ever before been at the disposal of the Government of 
India gives a feeling of general security, it has been the desire 
of the Government of India to give the fullest effect to the prin- 
ciples laid down in her Majesty’s proclamation, to remove every 
cause of heartburning, distrust, and animosity, and to secure to 
her Majesty’s subjects, of every rank and of all races and creeds, 
the fullest and most undisturbed enjoyment of their respective 
rights and lawful usages.” This, in a few words, embodies 
what we had written, in the early part of this article, on the 
wise policy of Lord Canning towards the natives of India, before 
the document now quoted was before us. The credit thus 
claimed is fairly due to the Governor-General and his colleagues ; 
and, we may add, to the Home Government, who have con- 
sistently supported them. But, reading these official sentences, 
we hoped to find them leading straight up, with due logical 
directness, to the conclusion, that, all these favourable circum- 
stances considered—all causes of discontent and irritation re- 
moved—the maintenance of an overwhelming military force in 
India had ceased to be a political necessity. The great fault, 
or rather the great shortcoming of this document, is, that it fails 
to strike at the heart of the evil. It does not declare with 
sufficient distinctness that the military expenditure is the one 
grand impediment to the restoration of Indian prosperity. No 
possible savings in any other direction can help the Government 
out of its embarrassments. A man who keeps a stud of race- 
horses, and spends his thousands on the turf, is called an idiot, 
and very properly too, if he talks of reducing his expenditure by 
limiting the amount of beer consumed in the servants’ hall. Yet, 
to lay much stress upon small parings in this department and in 
that—upon reducing a clerk here and a ream of stationery there, 
and causing dissatisfaction and diminishing zeal among the exe- 
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cutive servants of the Government by small retrenchments of 
salary (always penny wise and pound foolish)— instead of striking 
root and branch at the military expenditure, is really to emulate 
this domestic example of economical reform. We by no means 
wish it to be inferred that serious efforts are not being made to 
reduce the military expenditure. We know that, in all the 
Presidencies, reductions in the native establishments are being 
made. But we should have liked to see a more positive, a 
more outspoken recognition of the fact, not that the military 
charges are one of many items of expenditure to be reduced, but 
that they are the one, from the reduction of which alone any 
substantial benefit is to be expected. Seeing our way clearly 
to this, we might see our way to the end of the difficulty. But 
whilst everything else is tolerably plain, here we go groping in the 
dark. What is to be the military establishment maintained for 
the defence of our Indian empire? We may assume this much, 
—that substantively it is to be an European army—tliat certain 
Native Regiments will supplement this European force, not that 
a few European regiments will supplement the Native force. It 
has been decreed, we know, that this European force shall not, 
henceforth, be a distinct army raised for local service, but a com- 
ponent, fluctuating part of the Line army of the Crown. It is 
understood that, after much previous consultation between the 
Secretary of State for India and the War Department of her 
Majesty’s Government, the Council of India, who are known to 
be averse to “amalgamation,” have sate in solemn deliberation 
upon the scheme. Now, upon the result of all these consulta- 
tions and deliberations everything appears to depend. It is ruled 
that there shall be an European army of overwhelming strength 
in India. The Native Army has rebelled, and, therefore, is 
substantially to be abolished,—one manifestation of that logic of 
convalescence to which we adverted at the commencement of 
this article. But an European army in India, with all its con- 
tinual waste of life, with all the accompaniments necessary to 
obviate the effects of the climate, with all the cost of shipment 
and re-shipment and constant reliefs, involving many months’ 
actual loss of service going and returning, is an institution of so 
burdensome a character, that unless it be very adroitly and very 
honestly managed, the finances of India may break down irre- 
coverably under the weight. 

We are strongly of opinion that the interests of India demand 
the preservation of the local character of her army. But as, in 
spite of the balance of authority in favour of such preservation, 
irresistible influences have prevailed, and a contrary decision 
has been enforced, it would be of little service now to parade the 
arguments which have been so fruitlessly advanced by the advo- 
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cates of the local system. On the main question of the defence 
of India by a Local or a Line army, the Council of India have 
been overruled. The Indian Minister, exercising the power con- 
stitutionally vested in him, has, in accordance with the views 
of the Government generally, and with the wishes of the Queen, 
set at nought the protests and remonstrances of the fifteen 
experienced advisers appointed to aid his counsels. But the 
Secretary of State cannot always overrule his Councillors. What- 
ever it may be in all other respects, the Council of India is, in 
financial matters, a substantial fact. It has a constitutional 
power over the public purse, which practically it may be in- 
duced, but it cannot be compelled, to abdicate. Parliament 
may, of course, limit this control, or deprive the Council of 
India of it altogether. If it does, it had better abolish the 
Council itself. But, as the law now stands, the consent of the 
majority of the Council is necessary to the validity of a measure 
directly entailing any expenditure of the public money. The 
Council can at all times refuse the supplies. To give it this 
power, and yet to allow any other authority to fix the number of 
regiments to be fastened on the revenues of India, would be a 
preposterous inconsistency. Practically, then, whatever decision 
has been arrived at with respect to the character of the Indian 
army, it should rest constitutionally with the Council of India, 
and with no other authority, to fix, from time to time, the 
strength of the military establishment necessary for the defence 
of the country. It is of small use to be the custodians of the 
public purse, if others, though they may not put their hands in 
it at the mouth, may cut holes in it at the bottom. 

Our great fear is this: that Indian interests will be made to 
subserve imperial interests; that it will not be so much matter 
for consideration among statesmen at home whether India re- 
quires the presence of so many regiments, but whether they are 
wanted or not wanted in England. Either British Governments 
must be more virtuous than they were, or greater restrictions 
than heretofore must be imposed upon them, if they do not, when 
England is at peace, yet, in spite of peace, groaning under an 
almost unendurable burden of taxation, endeavour to relieve their 
own Exchequer by throwing upon India the expense of regiments 
not wanted at home. “ We can send for them when they are 
wanted ; and in the meantime India pays.” Such, practically, 
has been the language of English statesmen ; and such it may be 
again. Governments not seldom stand or fall by their Budgets. 
But who cares for an Indian Budget? who listens to it? Par- 
liament decrees that there shall be one, but Parliament will not 
sit it out. The Indian Minister, after all, is but a component 
member of the Cabinet. If the Cabinet fall, he falls with it. 
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To expect him to care more for the finances of India than for the 
interests of the Ministry, is clearly only to provoke a disappoint- 
ment. Our only hope, therefore, is in the Council of India. In 
Parliament they can do nothing. An act has passed for the ex- 
clusion of Indian knowledge and experience from the House of 
Commons; and unless the Councillors, to whom party is nothing, 
who care little whether a Whig or a Tory Government sits in 
Downing Street, have really a potential voice in the Council 
Chamber, there is every reason to apprehend that so large a body 
of troops of the line will be billeted on India, when England wants 
to be rid of them, as to render the permanent recovery of the 
former from her embarrassments a most improbable contingency. 
The actual number, within certain limits, of European 
troops to be stationed at one time in India, being determined 
by the Secretary of State for India and Council, we should like 
to see some definite plan for the location and organization of 
these troops. What India now requires for her defence is not 
an overwhelming body of troops, which will destroy our empire 
more surely than any enemy they can be brought against, but a 
force of moderate numerical dimensions, that can be brought to 
bear upon any given point at a few hours’ notice. Hyder Ali 
had a true conception of the thing, when he said that we should 
keep our European soldiers, like cheetahs (or hunting leopards), 
in cages, to slip at the prey in the critical moment. But he had 
no notion of the facility with which the idea was coming in time 
to be worked out,—no notion of the kind of cages and the 
manner of letting slip which the science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has placed within our reach,—no notion that the cheetah 
on the banks of the Hooghly could be slipped, in a few hours, at 
the game on the banks of the Jumna. But if we cannot, by 
means of railway communication, economize numbers in our 
military arrangements, Steam does not occupy that place in the 
history of nations which we have believed it to do. ‘The military 
defence of India is a subject which we do not make profession of 
ability to deal with ; but we shall be much surprised if it is not 
dealt with, ere long, by those who are competent to lay down a 
plan at once economical and effective, for utilizing to the utmost 
possible extent a small European force, and thus making it do 
the work of double or quadruple the number, with infinitely less 
expenditure of life and exhaustion of physical energy. If our 
regiments are not located in the right place, if they are not in 
good condition, if they are not in a fit state to move, and if there 
are no means of moving them, a hundred thousand English sol- 
diers may be insufficient for the defence of the country. We 
have found this ere now to our cost,—we have found that num- 
bers are not strength,—that, with a very costly establishment, we 
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have lacked the means of meeting any sudden danger. A well- 
systematized plan of military defence at the present time would 
be annually worth crores of rupees. The waste of strength and 
waste of money have hitherto been most lamentable. 

It has been urged reproachfully by those who clamoured for the 
extinction of the old local army of India, that it was only kept up 
so long to feed the patronage of the Kast India Directors, by 
affording a continual supply of cadetships. Even members of the 
War Departments of her Majesty’s Government ventured to hint 
in Parliament, that the opposition of the Council of India to the 
proposal for the “ amalgamation” of the two services, was founded 
on nothing but their natural distaste to part with their patron- 
age. Let us now see what are the virtue and forbearance of 
the Horse Guards and the War Office; let us now see what is 
their willingness to maintain in India the minimum force con- 
sistent with the safety of the State. This notion of minimizing 
the number of men, fastened upon India, and utilizing that 
minimum number to the utmost possible extent, must needs be a 
very unpopular one with the Army, and with all who have to do 
with the patronage and perquisites of the Army. But in no other 
way can we hope to educe, out of the present financial chaos, 
that grand desideratum, a surplus revenue. There are two facts 
which we submit to the especial consideration of all who take an 
interest in this discussion. The one is, that numbers do not 
make efficiency ; the other is, that there is nothing so expensive 
as human life. Barracks cost money ; fortifications cost money ; 
railroads cost money ; but human life costs most of all. It is a 
continually recurrimg expense. There is no end of it; whilst 
the expenditure of masonry, and iron, and earth, has limits which 
are soon reached, and the percentage of repairs—the meat and 
drink, and medicine, and clothing of these material works—is 
light in comparison with the amount consumed by our human 
defences. ‘There is nothing plainer than this. There is nothing, 
we believe, easier in itself, than this maximum utilization of 
minimum numerical strength. But if we are to accomplish this, 
we must think honestly of Indian interests. We must not 
suffer English Budgets and Army Estimates to take any place in 
our thoughts. We must not be diverted from our duty, by con- 
siderations of the so-called “ general welfare of the British Army” 
—of the expediency of keeping so many regiments in the Army 
List, to be available for general service when wanted by the 
empire. In a word, we must not sacrifice India to England ; we 
must be honest and just to our far-off Eastern dependency. 

But what hope is there for this? We are gradually imperial- 
izing everything in India, except her finances. Whilst England 
jealously guards her Treasury, lest a stray coin should ever find 
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its way into the Indian exchequer, and not only refuses her money 
but her credit to India—thus increasing the difficulties of Indian 
financiers by compelling them to borrow at high rates of interest— 
she is setting the imperial stamp on everything on which she can 
lay her hands. Her first determination was to imperialize the 
Government of India. With that avidity to find causes every- 
where in mere coincidences, on which we have commented above, 
the statesmen of England discovered that, because the East India 
Company existed in 1857, and the great mutiny broke out in the 
same year, therefore the Company were the cause of the mutiny, 
and therefore it should be abolished. Such was the inexorable 
logic of the illogical. No other nation took this view of the 
matter. Lookers-on from a distance said that the East India 
Company had built up an empire in the East which was the glory 
of England and the admiration of the world, and that it was rank 
ingratitude, upon the first sign of disaster, to cry out that the 
country had been misgoverned, and that the old government 
must be extinguished.’ But such was the outcry. It was a word 
anda blow. Judgment was executed, promptly and fatally, upon 
the Kast India Company ; and now the India House, once in the 
City of London, has become the India Office, in the City of 
Westminster ; the Court of Directors is turned into the Council 
of India ; one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State pre- 
sides there, instead of the Chairman of the East India Company ; 
and the Governor-General of India is no longer the delegate of 
that Company, but the Viceroy of her Majesty the Queen. Of all 
the results of the great mutiny of 1857, this, perhaps, is the most 
palpable and demonstrative. The Home Government of India 
is now a substantive part of the Ministry of the Crown. Only 
in the one fact, that the establishment of the India Office is paid 
out of the revenues of India, does it differ from the Foreign Office, 
the Colonial Office, or any other department of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Whether the great change is a change for the better, or a 


1 See, for example, the very interesting German work placed third on the list 
at the head of this article. The writer, generally supposed, and, we believe, not 
erroneously, to be Prince Frederick of Holstein, says :—“ In almost all the news- 
paper articles and pamphlets which have been published on the subject of the 
mutiny, and, with few exceptions, in the Parliamentary speeches, the blame has 
been attached to the ill-directed administration of the East India Company. 
This view of the case, however, must be controverted as altogether erroneous. 
If the Company be really so bad, why did not the mutiny break out sooner in 
India? How is it that the Company was able, in the course of 150 years, with 
only their own resources and efforts, to raise India to a greater and more flour- 
ishing kingdom than that of Alexander the Great? How is it possible that an 
empire could have maintained itself in such prosperity and security, unless 
favoured by the blessing of Heaven? The origin of this storm must be sought 
in other causes than the administration of the Company.” The principal 
causes alleged are unjust wars, annexations, and resumptions. 
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change for the worse, it is too early a day to determine. We 
believe that since the government of India has been under the 
immediate superintendence of a Minister of the Crown, the busi- 
ness of the department has been conducted with a zeal and 
assiduity beyond all praise. It is no exaggeration to say, that the 
office of Secretary of State for India, rightly regarded, is the 
most laborious office under the Crown. With a body of ex- 
perienced councillors and competent executive officers at his 
elbow, the Indian Minister might, if so disposed, shift much of 
the burden of his work on to the shoulders of other men, and 
content himself with fixing his imprimatur on business already 
done. Practically, indeed, if he had ten lives and ten heads, he 
could not do the work himself. The difference between an indo- 
lent and a laborious statesman, in such a case, consists in the 
amount of superintendence exercised over the general business of 
his department. One man may be a living agency in such a place ; 
another, little more than a signature or a seal. Now, whatever 
may have been the result of their labours, it is generally ad- 
mitted by all impartial minds, that the first two Secretaries of 
State for India—Lord Stanley and Sir Charles Wood—have 
thrown themselves into their work with a zeal and energy 
scarcely exceeded in the annals of administration, and that they 
have exercised their high functions most honestly and consci- 
entiously, according to the light that was in them. It was to 
be apprehended that frequent changes of Ministers would be at- 
tended by frequent changes of policy,—that one Secretary of 
State might take a pleasure in undoing what had been initiated 
by his predecessor of an opposite party. But hitherto, we be- 
lieve, there has been no such result. Party-writers have made 
grimacing attempts to show that all the good has been done by 
Lord Stanley, and all the harm by Sir Charles Wood; but, in 
reality, it would be difficult to show where the measures of the 
one statesman end and those of the other begin. The perma- 
nent Staff of a department of Government, except in Cabinet 
questions, acts as a sort of general transmitter of consistency, 
and ordinary business goes on much the same under one official 
chief as under another. The India Office throws up compara- 
tively few Cabinet questions, and the Council of India is an 
additional guarantee for the maintenance of a consistent policy. 
Of all the members of the Cabinet, the Indian Minister is the one 
who is least interfered with, and, we may add, the least sympa- 
thized with, by his colleagues. So far as the business of his own 
department is concerned, except on very extraordinary occasions, 
he finds himself completely isolated from the rest of the Ministry. 
The stability ofa Government seldom or never depends upon the 
result of a discussion of Indian affairs. They are hard to under- 
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stand, and altogether uninteresting to statesmen of the ordinary 
calibre. All this, of course, contributes to the maintenance of a 
consistent policy. An Indian Secretary, on entering office, is 
far more likely to adopt the principles and practice which he 
finds there, than to reverse them; the more especially, as it is 
probable that he may regard them rather as the belongings of the 
collective Council than of his individual predecessor in office. 

It is to be observed, however, that the actual position of the 
Council of India, in the new scheme of Government, does not 
appear to be very clearly determined. From certain indications, 
which presented themselves during last Parliamentary session, 
we should infer (as, indeed, has already been suggested with re- 
ference to the Army question) that, in the opinion of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the Council, except in money matters, have 
really no constitutional powers. If so, the expediency of main- 
taining so large and expensive a body, for the purpose of afford- 
ing advice or information, when asked for, on matters of com- 
paratively minor importance, may at least be open to question ; 
and the question will not improbably be discussed in the course 
of the session now about to commence. We have seen it written, 
and heard it said, that business does not advance more expedi- 
tiously, under the present system of administration, than under 
that of the double Government of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. We well know that this is a mis-statement. 
But it is a necessary consequence of a system which involves the 
deliberation first of a committee of five, and then of a Council of 
three times the number of able and experienced men, that there 
should be considerable delay between the point of initial prepara- 
tion and that mission to India of a despatch bearing the signa- 
ture of the Secretary of State. That the Council of India cost 
money, and cause delay, is certain. But, if what we believe to 
have been the intention of the Legislature is fairly carried out, 
and if they themselves have courage and independence enough 
to do their duty, and to realize the constitutional idea which they 
were intended to embody, we believe that they may confer the 
most important benefits upon India, and therefore upon Eng- 
land, by resisting the encroachments of Parliament on one side, 
and of the Palace on the other. 

We are approaching the limits of the space at our command, 
and we find very much unsaid that we had proposed to say on 
this most comprehensive subject,—but there is one especial 
branch of it to which, before we conclude, whatever may be the 
abruptness of the transition, we must invite the attention of the 
reader. ‘Io what extent, and in what manner—whetler bene- 
ficially or injuriously—the great convulsions through which we 
have passed, have attected the great cause of Education, and the 
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still greater cause of the Gospel, it is not easy to determine. On 
the one side, it is to be said, that all the blood which has been 
spilt has excited in the bosoms of some nominally Christian men 
an increased animosity against the attempted evangelization of 
the heathen ; but it has stimulated others to increased exertions, 
it has created a sustained energy of action on the part both of 
institutions and of individuals, and, instead of damping the 
ardour of their hopes, has kindled them into a stronger flame. 
Whilst, on the one side, it is alleged that, prominent among the 
causes of the insurrection, were the anxiety and alarm engendered 
in men’s minds by the war which was being carried on against 
the doctrines, the usages, and the ceremonials of Hindooism, and 
that now, after this rude awakening from the'sleep of security 
into which we had fallen, it behoves us to walk with double 
caution —if not respecting more those doctrines, usages, and 
ceremonials, at all events prudently veiling our detestation of 
them, and ceasing from all offence ;—whilst this is alleged on the 
one side, on the other it is contended that it was not Christianity, 
but the want of Christianity, which brought down this heavy 
visitation upon us,—some regarding it as a special judgment in- 
flicted upon us for our cold indifference to the interests of Chris- 
tianity ; others merely asserting, that if we had done more, if we 
had succeeded better, if we had infused more of the leaven of 
Christianity among the people, the atrocities, which have so 
sorely afllicted us, would not have been committed. In all of 
this there is some truth, and there is some error. It would be 
as wrong to say that our crusade against Hindooism had nothing 
to do with the rebellion of 1857, as that it was the exciting 
cause of that great movement. Doubtless, it contributed some- 
thing to the vague feeling of insecurity and alarm which predis- 
posed men’s minds to regard with suspicion the designs of the 
Christian Government, and to distort into the most grotesque 
shapes the manifestations of its power. If we had suffered 
Hindooism to run its course unmolested, it is prebable that we 
should never have been suspected of an intention to destroy the 
caste of our sepoys, by forcing them to pollute their lips and 
their souls by biting off the ends of cartridges lubricated with 
animal grease. But not, therefore, are our previous efforts to 
strip Hindooism of some of its outer grossnesses to be condemned. 
We cannot be always fortifying ourselves against the possibility 
of misconstruction in the manner which some would have us do 
—by exhibiting ourselves as the patrons of Hindooism. But 
still it behoves us to move cautiously—to shape our efforts in 
such a manner as not to mar our chances of success, by exciting 
alarm or impelling to resistance. 

Irritability, as we have before observed, is an ordinary symp- 
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tom of convalescence. In India now it pervades all classes; and 
it behoves the State physician to deal tenderly and forbearingly 
with it. The application of sedatives is, indeed, at such a time, an 
important part of the treatment. We cannot doubt, therefore, that 
the British Government acted wisely and well in sending forth 
to the people of India, in the name of their Sovereign, a message 
of friendly assurance—of peace and good-will ; and truly a mes- 
sage worthy of a Christian sovereign was that contained in the 
Roy al Proclamation, issued on the memorable 1st of November 
1858.—*“ Firmly relying ourselves,” said that great manifesto, 
“ on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledging with gratitude 
the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the richt and the desire 
to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. We declare 
it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise fa- 
voured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their religious 
faith and observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal 
and impartial protection of the law ; and we do strictly charge 
and enjoin all those who may be in authority under us, that they 
abstain from all interference with the religious belief or w orship 
of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure.” If we 
thought that this were intended in any way to discourage efforts 
for the conversion of the heathen to the saving faith of Christi- 
anity, it would never receive from us a word of approbation ; but 
it is addressed only to that kind of interference which, whilst it 
is fraught with political dangers, is more likely to retard than to 
advance the diffusion of Christianity in India. It is only the 
authoritative influence of the State, and of the servants of the 
State, which is here repudiated. The natives of India, it must 
ever be remembered, cannot separate the one from the other— 
cannot divest in their minds the officer of his officialism ; and, 
therefore, it was necessary, in such a conjuncture, to caution 
all in authority against anything which might be supposed to 
indicate authoritative interference." 

But while we believe it to have been the bounden duty of the 
State, at such a time, to put forth these tranquillizing assurances, 
it is perfectly consistent with this belief to desire to see missionary 
enterprise very active ¢ and energetic in the present conjuncture. 
That the great mutiny of 1857, and the trouble which overtook 

! We desire that the reader, perusing this passage, should lay stress upon the 
epithet which we have used, and thoroughly understand that we speak only of 
“ quthoritative interference,” that is, interference arrayed in the garb of external 
authority. In this sense the word “ interference” in Her Majesty’s proclamation is 
to be understood. In this sense it was accepted by the missionary community 
at the time. But there never can be any intention on the part of a Christian 
Government to prohibit its servants, in their private capacity, from promoting 
the religion in which they glory. But where, it may be asked, does the officer 
cease and the man begin? ‘To this we may answer, in the words of another. 
“To lay down general instructions, defining the precise extent to which the in- 
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the churches at that time, had a tendency to stimulate the zeal 
of the friends of the Gospel at home, is not to be doubted. Never 
was there so much Christian effort—never so much Christian 
liberality. Much injury to the cause of missions, doubtless, was 
done. Property was destroyed; churches were dispersed ; con- 
verts were alarmed ; and a weapon was placed in the hands of 
such of our own people as have not favoured the conversion of 
the heathen, which they will not readily cease to use. But the day 
of convalescence has come; and we believe that our missions 
will soon be planted more firmly in India than before. 

We cannot all be missionaries by profession ; and there are 
many of us who cannot do active missionary’s work without dis- 
obeying our Sovereign, and so dishonouring our calling. But 
there is one sense in which every man who treads Indian soil may 
be a missionary for good, as by walking in opposite paths he may 
be a missionary for evil. We speak of the leading of Christian 
lives, but especially of obedience to that great Christian mandate 
to “love one another.” And here we may borrow the words of 
another :-— 


“ As for ourselves,” says Mr Kaye, in his History of Christianity in 
India,—*“ for the small handful of Christian men whose mission I 
firmly believe it is, in God’s good time, to evangelize the great Indian 
races,—what we have now to do is to possess ourselves in faith, and 
with faith to have patience; doing nothing rashly, nothing precipi- 
tately, lest our own folly should mar the good work, and retard the 
ripening of the harvest. But greater even than Faith and Hope is 
Charity ; for, amidst much that is doubtful in the extreme, and of most 
difficult solution, there is one truth, most nearly concerning us all, that 
engenders no conflict of opinion, no inner or outer strife,—one truth 
which every man, without the shadow of a misgiving, may take to his 
heart confidently and courageously ; and that truth is, that we have 
now reached an epoch in the history of our Anglo-Indian Empire, in 
which every Christian man who is brought face to face with the natives 
of the country may demonstrate his Christianity as never yet he has 
had chance of doing it before. Be he in the service, or be he out of 
the service—be he old or young—be he high in rank or of humble 
station, he may assert his national faith by vindicating that great 


alienable right which every man possesses to promote the interests of his reli- 
gion may be carried in practice, without coming into collision with the duties 
imposed upon the public officer by the Government he serves, and therefore 
which he is bound to obey, appears to be a hopeless task, and if not hopeless, 
perhaps an unprofitable one. It is better that every man should follow the 
dictates of his own conscience in such a matter, and that Government should 
deal with individual cases as they arise. Though it may be very difficult to de- 
fine in written words the limits of the permitted and harmless interference of 
Government servants, in efforts for the religious advancement or social im- 
provement of the people, I scarcely think that in a man’s own mind there can 
be any inward conflicts, or that any one can go far wrong for want of intelli- 
gible instructions.” 
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cardinal principle of Christianity, the forgiveness of enemies—praying 
for them who have persecuted and despitefully used his race. In- 
creased kindness and consideration towards the natives of the country 
should now be the rule and the practice of every Englishman whose 
lot is cast among them. The amnesty which has been proclaimed by 
the Queen of England should be echoed by every Christian heart. 
Terrible things truly have been done; and the Lord God of recom- 
penses has suffered a terrible retribution to overtake the wrongdoers. 
For every Christian man, woman, or child who has fallen in this great 
struggle, how many Hindoos and Mahomedans have perished at the 
bayonet’s point, at the cannon’s mouth, or in the noose of the gibbet! 
Does not such great national punishment wipe out the national offence ? 
and ought we not to be so satisfied with such a measure of retribution, 
that boundless compassion may rightly take the place of anger and 
revenge in every Christian heart ?” 


Truly this is pitched in the right key; but we would add 
somewhat to the exhortation, and it is this,—Do not let your 
compassion and your love dwell at a distance from their objects. 
Do not stand aloof, but draw nigh to them. Is there a natural 
and ineradicable antipathy and repulsion between the two races ? 
Is anything like social fusion an absolute impossibility? Many 
say it—many believe it in their hearts. Not many, we suspect, 
have tried it. It must be tried ; doubtless, very tolerantly at first ; 
but we believe that it will not be tried in vain. Intercourse is 
education. We complain that the natives of India are not fit 
to associate with us; and we deny them the only chance that 
they have of fitting themselves for such companionship. Is this 
great gulf for ever and for ever to yawn between the two 
races? Are we to be continually told that the English associated 
on friendly terms with Nana Sahib, and that he turned round 
on them and cut their throats? Perhaps Nana Sahib felt that 
the English tolerated him because he was rich—because he had 
elephants and horses, and carriages, and could contribute to- 
wards their amusement ; but that their habitual bearing towards 
his countrymen was that of insolence and contempt. But pure 
Hindooism, it may be said, is exelusive; and the educated 
Hindoo, who has emancipated himself from the trammels of caste, 
is not always a good specimen of humanity. Well—we will ad- 
mit that Young Bengal is something of a coxcomb. The adolescen- 
tulus almost always is. Young Bengal is ina transition state ; 
we have to deal with an adolescent state of society, which de- 
mands from us, who are older and wiser, an exercise both of 
judgment and forbearance. He is in a somewhat perilous condi- 
tion just now, and much depends upon our treatment of him. 
He yearns after better things, and especially after a better do- 
mestic life. His great stumbling-block is in the present condi- 
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tion of female society. A very anxious and significant fact has 
just been brought to light by the Indian — Whilst female 
education is making little progress in Hindoo homes, the pro- 
fessional courtezans of the metropolis are educating themselves 
to become attractive companions for the educated youths of 
Bengal ; and these young men, weary of the inanity, of the dreary 
blank of their legitimate domestic circles, solace themselves with 
the more intellectual intercourse provided for them by the ac- 
complished inmates of the brothel. Here is a fact that speaks 
volumes. It declares, trumpet-tongued, the great want of the 
one race, and the great duty of the other. Nothing could indi- 
cate more clearly the point to which it now beboves us to direct 
our efforts. 

The present situation of India is one, in all its varied aspects, 
of the deepest interest. If we have induced any of the readers 
of this journal to think seriously of it, we have not written in vain. 
“Truly,” says Sir Herbert Edwardes, “ it will not do to go on 
‘never minding’ two hundred millions of our fellow-subjects.” 
We have done that too long already. And it is not difficult to 
see that upon the bearing of England during the next few years 
towards her great Indian dependency, hinges the practical solu- 
tion of the greatest question which a nation has ever been called 
upon to consider, since the Almighty first raised up nations to 
weigh them in the hollow of His hand. 
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Art. II.—1. Shelley and his Writings. By C. S. MIDDLETON. 

2. Trelawney’s Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and 
Byron 

3. Life of P. B. Shelley. By Tuomas Jerrerson Hoce. 
London, 1858. Vols. I. and IT. 

4, Shelley Memorials, from Authentic Sources. Edited by Lavy 
SHELLEY. London, 1859. 


THE spirit of a man who emphatically devoted both his life and 
genius to the process which an ingenious authoress (with a grace 
beyond our sex) calls “ building broken cisterns,” appears to have 
survived him, and still to hang over his biography. Shelley well 
deserved not only a record of his life, but the study of his cha- 
racter. Human existence is often, or generally, interesting to 
others, in proportion as it is difficult and painful to the individual 
himself who sustains it; and Shelley had a large right to the 
sympathy we give to the unhappy. His mental ‘and moral con- 
stitution was again peculiar, and presented much to attract the 
attention of the student of humanity, whether on its mozal or its 
intellectual side. 

It might therefore have been expected, that within a reasonable 
time of his decease, some one possessing the requisite capacity for 
such a task, and commanding the necessary opportunities, would 
lave seriously devoted himself to a subject of so much attraction, 
and that we should have had, long ere this, a work which, for 
better or worse, must have remained as Shelley’s Biography. 
This natural expectation, however, has not been fulfilled, nor, 
after this period, can it be much longer maintained. Shelley’s own 
spirit, as we have said, seems to have influenced his biographers ; 
and the result is a multitude of attempts, more or less ambitious, 
and more or less meritorious, but no achievement. Three new 
“ Lives” of Shelley (or, strictly speaking, two and a half; for one 
is only half finished, and is not likely, we suppose, under the cir- 
cumstances we shall have to mention, ever to be completed), 
published within the last two years, give us among them as large 
a supplement, probably, as we are ever likely to obtain to the 
facts previously known, but no one of them can be said to 
answer the desired conditions. 

The history of Shelley’s biography has been briefly this. After 
the newspaper paragraphs had announced the sudden and shock- 
ing end of the poet by the foundering, or more probably the running 
down, of his boat off the coast of Tuscany in 1822, the only 
notices of any importance which broke the silence in which his 
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name seemed buried for seventeen years, were the “ Papers” 
ublished respectively, in periodicals, by Mr Hogg in 1832, and 
G Shelley’s cousin, Captain Medwin, about the same date. 

The latter was a very slight performance, of doubtful ac- 
curacy ; the former was confined to the author’s reminiscences of 
his friend’s college life, of the brief course and violent catastrophe 
of which he had been equally partaker. In 1839, however, the 
announcement of a complete edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works, 
with Notes by his widow, was presumed to promise the accom- 
plishment of the duty to which she was understood to have 
devoted herself. But the Shelley fate hung over the enterprise, 
and considerable disappointment was expressed at finding Mrs 
Shelley’s biographical notes restricted to little more than a series 
of dates referring to the composition of her husband’s poems. 
The explanation, as we now learn, is, that Sir Timothy, the poet’s 
father, interposed, and forbade a biography under a threat of stop- 
ping the supplies. In this state—except for the production from 
time to time of additional material in the shape of Essays, Prose 
Translations, and Letters, the latter not always to be warranted 
authentic—matters rested till 1847, when Captain Medwin again 
came into the field, with his former notice expanded into what 
professed to be a complete life. Of this work, which was duly 
noticed in this Journal at the time,’ it is sufficient to say, that if 
the nucleus had little substance, the tail appended was still more 
decidedly nebulous. Then again ensued a ten years’ lull, broken 
only by a letter or an article in “ Notes and Queries,” or the dis- 
covery of some long-lost treasure in America; when, like some 
whimsical tree which, after standing season after season dingy 
and dusty on the back stage of the greenhouse, scarce marking 
its vitality by an occasional leaf, suddenly wakes up, and throws 
out its luxuriant sprays on every side, the capricious plant of 
Shelley’s biography in the last two years has burst out into no 
less than three complete “ Lives,” to say nothing of such “ Re- 
collections” as those of Captain Trelawney ;—and alas! a satis- 
factory, or even a tolerably satisfactory, life yet remains to be 
written. 

But we have gained, indeed, a very considerable accession of 
matter ; and, with the exception of the details of one very inte- 
resting period (for which, however, it would be idle to wait, 
when we find the vague promise of them at some future time, 
made by Mrs Shelley in 1839, repeated with equal vagueness— 
in fact, in the identical terms—by her daughter-in-law in 1859), 
we may probably consider ourselves as fully possessed of the 
facts of Shelley’s history as we are ever likely to be. And it is 
in consequence of the new and very strong light which the 

1 See North British Review, Vol. viii., No. xv. 
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recent publications, and especially one of them, throws upon 
what may be called the First Part of Shelley’s life, that we desire 
to direct the reader’s attention to them. 

But, in discharge of our critical duty, we must first give 
a brief account of the several works; and the more so, that with 
two of them, at least, we shall have little to do hereafter. 

Of Mr Middleton’s volumes we would fain speak with the 
respect due to a conscientious endeavour; but when we have 
said so much in their favour, we have said all that we can say. 
The work, except for one or two trifling facts, is merely a com- 
pilation ; and we cannot assert that Mr Middleton shows any 
talent for compilation. Of his style of thought and expression 
he can scarcely complain if we choose as a specimen his reflec- 
tions on the unhappy separation between the young poet and 
his first wife. It is an occasion for pathos; so here the pathos is! 

“ This was a cruel finish to that little piece of romance, opened 
with so much earnestness and mutual satisfaction, having for its pre- 
lude vows of eternal fidelity—young lovers’ vows, alas, how frail! 
but nevertheless, like the dews of morning to opening flowers, thence 
followed by an elopement to Gretna Green” [where Shelley never 
went], “ in the very heyday of the blood, and all seeming to glide on 
so pleasautly, so satisfactorily.” —iddleton, vol. i., p. 269. 

We have been careful to reproduce the punctuation precisely, 
as in an unknown tongue one does not know what any sign 
may be worth. It is well to know—or it would be unfair to 
produce this glorious pannus—what English can be written, in 
spite of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr Trelawney’s “ Recollections” are scarcely a subject for 
criticism. As conveying the impression Shelley made upon a 
mind like that of the author, the work is not without its value ; 
and the narrative of the terrible office Mr Trelawney so man- 
fully discharged towards his dead friend, is painfully interesting. 
With the rest of the volume we are not here concerned. 

And now we come to what was to have been the Life of 
Shelley. Circumstances certainly seemed to warrant the anti- 
cipation. Mr Hogg had been the poet’s bosom friend at Oxford, 
and had continued to see a great deal of him, till Shelley left 
England, after which, we believe, he still corresponded with him. 
He is a man of recognised literary ability, and, as a barrister of 
long standing, might be supposed to know the world. These 
particulars very naturally pointed him out to the family as a fit 
person to whom to entrust the task of at last executing a final 
memorial of Shelley ; and the papers which they possessed were 
unreservedly placed in his hands. The result is the instalment 
of two volumes (intended to be half of the work), which is 
now before us. A second and immediate consequence is, that 
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the steed being indubitably stolen, all possible haste is made to 
shut the stable-door,—without figure, that the family in dismay 
withdraw their commission, and resume the custody of their 
papers,—and Mr Hogg is hoist with his own petard. 

ruly, the dismay of the family is not unreasonable ; yet, as 
we do not belong to the family, we cannot pretend to espouse 
their cause any further than it coincides with that of the public. 
And the public is in this case much in the condition of a govern- 
ment, whose official happens, as officials do sometimes happen, to 
commit an indiscretion, by which his principals cannot help pro- 
fitine. Of course, they rebuke the indiscreet official, perhaps 
turn him adrift altogether; and profit by his error. We are 
quite ready to rebuke Mr Hogg, as indeed he most richly de- 
serves ; but we cannot help feeling that we profit by him. 

Of this extraordinary production, if we were to say that it 
would be impossible to write a work more atrociously violating 
every canon of good taste, literary and moral, we should speak 
only the truth. And if we say that it is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Shelley, we speak the truth likewise. 
And, paradoxical as it may sound, the merits and demerits of the 
book enhance each other; at least, its badness is a condition of 
its goodness. If Mr Hogg had been sensible of the proprieties 
and delicacies which men are usually supposed to feel in pre- 
senting themselves—and still more, we should imagine, in exhibit- 
ing the memory ofa departed friend—before the public, it is quite 
certain that he would not have told us half what he has told us, 
either about Shelley or about himself. His extravagances on 
the latter head appear at first sight the more intolerable, because 
apparently so impertinent. We have, for example, sixteen pages 
(pp. 172-188, vol. i.) devoted to an excursion which he (Mr 
Hoge) made from Oxford, without a word of reference to Shelley, 
or the slightest bearing in the world on the subject of the bio- 
graphy. Again, we have no less than forty pages (pp. 217-257, 
vol. ii.) given to a visit he paid to Ireland in 1813, the sole pre- 
text for the introduction of which history is that he went to Lre- 
land to see the Shelleys—and missed them! These instances by 
no means exhaust, they only exemplify, the liberties Mr Hogg 
thinks himself entitled to take with his subject ; and the first im- 
pression, in spite of a few good—rather too good—stories which 
we get thereby, is a strong feeling of impatience, to say the least. 
But further consideration does much to justify Mr Hogg. It is 
something to know so well what sort of person the chosen friend 
of the poet was; and Mr Ilogg has doubtless reflected, as we 
have, that to estimate the value of evidence, we ought to be ac- 
quainted with the character of the witness. Had it been possible 
to make the statements offered in these volumes without revealing 
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the idiosyncracy of the writer, we do not know what our opinion 
of Shelley might not have been; and we may remark that Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, in reducing his correspondent’s style in 
the New Monthly to the ordinary manner of reasonable men (of 
which Mr Hogg bitterly complains in his present preface), made 
himself responsible for a serious mystification. But Mr Hogg, 
now master of his own space, magnanimously throws off the dis- 
guise, and supplies a very handsome ha’porth of antidote to his 
own revelations. When the flaw in the mirror is obvious, we 
allow for the distortion of the image.’ 

Sufficiently scared, as we have stated, at the two volumes on 
which we have just commented, the family withdrew their papers 
from Mr Hogg’s hands; and the last work on our list is a sketch 
by Lady Shelley herself, intended merely, as she modestly im- 
plies, to connect together the remaining materials which they 
think proper to be published, but which they are unwilling to 
leave at the mercy of Mr Hogg’s fantastic manipulations. 

Unpretending as it is, in point of taste and style it stands in 
very agreeable contrast with all the preceding biographies ; but 
its very scale prevents its being all that we could desire. Of its 
kind, however, it is as good as the peculiar objects which its 
authoress had in view could perhaps allow it to be. The ear- 
lier portion, especially, exhibits a tact in the selection of par- 
ticulars, and a terseness in the narration of them, which suggest 
the study of Johnson as a model; and strikes the modern ear 
with a very pleasant quaintness. Its symmetry, however, as a 
biographical essay in the style of that master, is injured by the 
necessity, in the latter portion, of interweaving the new material 
which she desired to produce. For the matter itself, much can- 
not be said. There is an unfinished Essay on Christianity, by 
Shelley, hitherto unpublished, which would be valuable if Shelley 
had really had any opinions, or any claims to have his opinions 
regarded, but which actually is no more than a sceptical exercise 
of tolerable, and only tolerable, ingenuity. The matter of most 


1 Perhaps, as we have given a specimen of Mr Middleton’s style, it would 
only be fair to show at least how Mr Hogg can write. Mrs Shelley, had she 
survived, would surely have found her sorrow soothed by being introduced in 
such terms as the following, if, as we suppose—but are not by any means sure— 
the allusion is to that lady :— 

“ Let us next write,” exclaims Mr Hogg, “ of the immortal dead whilst he was 
at Eton. And—oh! let us write of him with a tender sadness, as a dove would 
write about his lost mate ; and why may not a dove write with a pen drawn puin- 
Jully from his own wing ?” 

Why not indeed! It must be convenient for widowed birds of literary habits 
to have their writing materials so handy. We are presuming that this obscure 
passage refers to Mrs Shelley, though the sex of the dove would rather sug- 
gest that Mr Hogg meant to represent himself in that figure. But the instru- 
ment he was using cannot be doubted, whether he plucked it from his own wing 
or not; and it was not a dove-quill. 
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interest is, it may be said, least to the subject; for it consists of 
illustration of Mrs Shelley’s character, which well deserves con- 
sideration—for she was a very remarkable woman,—but is only 
incidentally connected with that of her husband. 

Having given this cursory account of the history of Shelley’s 
biography, and the latest additions to it, we return to our object, 
which is to bring our present information—largely reinforced as 
it is by the new publications, and especially by Mr Hogo’s two 
volumes—into focus upon the character of Shelley during what 
we have called above, the First Part of his life. 

In Shelley’s life, as in that of many other famous men, there 
was a special epoch at which he first discovered his genius. 
This is a phenomenon which we often see exemplified—the born 
magicians roaming over the earth looking for their wands, the 
pre-appointed kings of men feeling for their sceptres. Scott be- 
fore “ Waverley,” Byron before “ Childe Harold,” Cromwell a 
brewer, Washington a land-surveyor, are equally instances of 
this ; and the life before and the life after the discovery of their 
true mission bears the resemblance indeed, but also the difference, 
between the fruit tree in its gaunt ruggedness of February or 
March, and the same tree in its glory of May or June. The 
epoch of Shelley’s development we should fix about the year 
1815; its proof will be the composition of “Alastor ;” and, divid- 
ing his Life into two parts, the second will commence with this 
period. It is with the earlier of these periods, carrying us on to 
the twenty-second or twenty-third year of the poet, that we are 
now to deal. Although it was not the portion of his life when 
his genius triumphed, we select it as our subject, partly because 
the fresh material before us throws most new light on it, but 
chiefly because it enables us to trace the development of his 
character. And we shall be surprised if the examination of his 
mental and moral constitution, as we shall here be able to observe 
it, will not considerably modify our impressions even of his genius ; 
or, as we should more truly say, enable us to distinguish between 
what was really the fruit of a rare genius, and what, truly re- 
garded, should be cast aside as the morbid excretions of a mind 
never healthy, and often, we have good grounds for believing, on 
the very verge of utter disarray. 

The family tree which was to throw out so brilliant a flower, 
was no commonplace stock. The Shelleys had produced knights 
of name, in times when a less completely organized state of 
society hardly allowed a name to be acquired without some 
force of individuality. Of later generations, however, we hear 
nothing till we come to the grandfather of the poet. His achieve- 
ments were conquests of the modern chivalric style; he ran 
away, successively, with two of the richest heiresses, respectively, 
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in Sussex and Kent. In 1806 (when his grandson was fourteen 
years old), this doughty esquire won his spurs, and, in considera~ 
tion of the combined merits of wealth ‘kviene, was made a 
baronet. The last public exploit Sir Bysshe Shelley performed, 
was to commence the building of a mansion out of proportion 
even with his large revenue; privately it appears that he lived, in 
his old age, alone in a mean cottage at Horsham, where he con- 
sorted chiefly with persons of a low class, and when his son, the 
poet’s father, went to visit him, used “ to receive him with a tre- 
mendous oath, and continue to heap curses on him so long as he 
remained in the room.” But his son only went to visit him 
when he wanted money, it must be understood. 

This strong-willed man was not likely to leave a futile pro- 
geny, nor did he. Of the second baronet, Sir Timothy, indeed, 
no such dashing feats are told as are related of his father. They 
were not needed; his throne was ready made, but he was quite 
as far from commonplace. He appears to have been one of the 
most astonishing braggarts ever heard of. Incidentally, too, we 
find the strong will of the race reappearing even under what is 
usually a feature of weakness. In a conversation which Mr 
Hogg once held with him, he gave Paley’s arguments for the 
existence of a Deity as his own. When they were detected, he 
said that Paley had them originally from him. Clearly not a 
man to be beaten that! There was something, too, of the poetic 
temperament in Sir Timothy besides his tendency to fiction. 
Mr Hogg says that, in the conversation referred to, he cried, 
laughed, and scolded, as well as praised himself inordinately, and 
—of course—swore. But the hereditary obstinacy had its chief 
exemplification in the inexorable decision with which he ulti- 
mately cut the natural ties between himself and his son. That 
he should quarrel with him was, indeed, far from strange. The 
were too much alike not to quarrel, and, as we shall see here- 
after, his son behaved infamously towards him; that cannot be 
denied. We could not have been surprised, therefore, that the 
relations should have become difficult, scarcely that the full 
warmth of affection should have declined. But that so vain a 
man, whose complacency had, as we distinctly see, largely in- 
vested in his son’s early promise, should have had the resolution 
to cut off his own paternal vanity when it would have been justi- 
fiable to the a world,—nay, even twenty years after his 
enmity must, we should have thought, have been buried in the 
miserable end of its object, should have still maintained the 
separation by forbidding his widow to execute a biography of 
her husband—for he might easily have made his own terms as 
to the appearance he was himself to make in the proposed publi- 
cation ;—this perseverance shows how unlike this man was to 
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other men, and how thoroughly he was the son of his own father, 
and the father of his own son. 

Of Shelley’s mother we hear so little, that we cannot but pre- 
sume that there is little to hear. She was a Miss Pilfold; and 
when we have stated this fact, and added that she was very beau- 
tiful, we have said all we know. But we are disposed to derive 
from her that extreme sweetness of temper for which, with all 
his excitability, the poet was so remarkable; and there is some 
negative evidence of this, besides the existence of a good-natured 
brother of hers—a half-pay naval captain—who stood in the 
gap between Shelley and his father when it was first opened, 
and, as far as appears, saved the poet and his bride from being 
starved to death in their honeymoon. In general, however, 
Shelley must be reckoned an exception to the assertion, that 
eminent men receive their genius through the female line. 

The eldest son of such parents—the future poet—came into 
the world in the summer of 1792. His birth was followed in 
time, it should be mentioned—for the circumstance essentially 
affects the character of his home—by four sisters and one brother 
—the youngest child. The locality of his birth, and his home 
up to manhood, was a large country house called Field Place, 
near Horsham in Sussex. 

Of his actual childhood we know nothing ; but of his boyhood 
certain features make themselves very apparent. 

One of these is his more than childish taste for the wonderful, 
and especially for the mysterious. The locality seems to have 
been favourable to this tendency of his. In the garden of Field 
Place dwelt a “ great snake” of unknown age, but said to have 
been known by the same title of distinction three hundred years 
before. This, doubtless, was the progenitor of that large brood 
of snakes which we find disporting themselves so constantly in 
his poetry. Then there was a Mere close by, haunted by a 
“ great tortoise,” which we had always supposed to be a land 
animal. But he was by no means dependent on such assistance 
for objects of “ pleasing terror.” His own imagination was soon 
at work to reinforce the deficient magicity of the neighbourhood. 
An alchemist, old and grey, was located with all proper furni- 
ture in a vast garret extending under the roof of Field Place, 
and a long-closed-up room served as a sort of chapel of ease for 
the worship of the prevailing mystery. His sisters were naturally 
his confidants in this pursuit, and one of them still remen bers 
how he used to take her after dinner on his knee, and teli her 
thrilling tales. But this must be carefully distinguished from 
the vulgar, hobgoblin tyranny of a coarse boy terrifying timid 
sisters for the pleasure of giving pain. Such a feeling would 
have been utterly out of Shelley’s nature, which was pure of 
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cruelty to what, we fear, we must almost call an inhuman ex- 
tent. His sisters were his fellow-worshippers; it was the plea- 
sure of their sympathy with himself which he sought, and 
probably, as he grew older, some assistance to his own imagina- 
tion from the reflection of their more absolute faith. The latter 
artifice is not altogether unknown to other religions. 

Another trait very visible in these early days will lead us to 
the consideration of an important point in Shelley’s mental consti- 
tution; and that is the inclination not only to mystery, but to 
mystification. The incidents in which this tendency is exhibited 
are in themselves trifles. One day, the ladies of the family are 
surprised to see a young rustic pass the window with a truss of 
hay over his shoulder. It is Bysshe going in this disguise to 
carry some hay to a young lady of Horsham, who had been re- 
commended hay-tea as a cure for chilblains—a Sussex recipe, we 
presume, which we fearlessly take the responsibility of communi- 
cating. Another time he went to a neighbouring gentleman, 
and got hired as gamekeeper’s boy. ‘These and other similar 
tricks would be simple playfulness in most boys, but in him they 
mark a characteristic disposition, not only to imagine, but to act 
out the imagination. It will be seen subsequently how greatly 
his life was affected by the practical form which the most im- 
practicable thoughts assumed in his peculiar nature. 

A branch of this tendency, which was of easier execution, was 
the at least occasional practice of downright fable. Tis sister 
recollects, as having been often remarked on since in the family, 
a detailed visit which he professed to have one day paid to some 
friends in the village, which visit, it turned out, was pure fiction 
from beginning to end! 

What was the meaning of this? Mere schoolboy lying ? 
We do not doubt that many schoolboys, and, still more often, 
younger children, do lie from the same cause; but we are not 
disposed to set this down as ordinary lying. It is in one view 
less serious; while, in another, it is of a much more serious 
character. This was, we apprehend, in Shelley that possession 
by the imagination which, often occasional with very young per- 
sons, would, if continued, become actual delusion. It is not 
ascertained yet, we think, that the insane are absolutely con- 
vinced of the truth of their impressions; on the contrary, they 
often appear to betray a glimmering sense of their delusive 
character; and their insanity may be said essentially to consist 
rather in their inability to resist the fancy, than in the faith they 
actually lend to it. The explanation of the extraordinary false- 
hoods sometimes volunteered by children is, we believe, only the 
partial and temporary access of this infirmity : it is the imagina- 
tion seizing them with a force that they cannot resist. And 
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such we believe to have been the case with Shelley at this time, 
and, not improbably, on more than one important occasion of 
his later life. An astonishing assertion of an attempt at assas- 
sination committed upon him, according to his account, in Wales 
in 1813,—of which there was not a particle of corroborative 
evidence, except that of his wife, to which, we are compelled to 
say, we can give no weight whatever,—and a somewhat similar 
adventure at Naples, at a much later period,—were, we believe, 
instances of the same congestion of the imaginative faculty. 

In connection with this subject, too, we must not omit to advert 
to the undoubted fact that he was subject to somnambulism, or, 
at least, that he more than once experienced fits of that strange 
disease. Medwin relates one, which occurred when he was ten 
or eleven ; and another, when Medwin found him early one morn- 
ing lying unconscious, the centre of a circle of admiring boys, in 
Leicester Square. Williams, too, relates, in his Diary, two in- 
stances, occurring, if we are not mistaken, during the last few 
months of his friend’s life, when he exhibited illusions which 
clearly belonged to this kind. 

But while these things point too clearly to physical derange- 
ments to allow us to pass a judgment upon them as moral obli- 
quities, it will be obvious that, unless the individual who is liable 
to them be very careful, they may easily lead to laxity in regard 
to the cardinal virtue of truthfulness ; and this is the place to dis- 
cuss a point of extreme importance with regard toa just judgment 
of what Shelley was. And though it is a little to anticipate, we 
shall examine the question as it affected his later as well as his 
earlier life, or at least as it affected the whole of the period with 
which we are to deal. 

Generally, we may state that our conclusion is not in favour 
of Shelley’s accuracy; but of the weight to be given to that 
result in an estimate of his character, we shall speak here- 
after. 

Of course, it would not be fair to make an assertion of this 
sort without giving grounds for it, which we shall do, partly in 
the shape of facts which we can examine for ourselves, and partly 
in that of the testimony of Mr Hogg, the man who perhaps knew 
him best. ; 

Here, then, is an instance of Shelley’s treatment of facts. 
He used at college to speak with horror of the consequence 
of having inadvertently swallowed some arsenic while at school, 
and feared he should never entirely recover the shock it had 
inflicted on his constitution. We have both Miss Helen Shelley’s 
and Mr Hogo’s testimony to this assertion. Let it be observed 
that the arsenic was taken at school, and by accident. 


But, at p. 332, vol. ii., Mr Hoge says that “ Shelley told him 
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that, shortly before he came to the University, he had taken 
poison for love of a young lady who had refused his hand.” This 
poison was also arsenic. 

Has Mr Hogge’s memory deceived him in regard to the cir- 
cumstances ? and does he forget in the second volume what he 
had told us in the first? or was it Shelley who was romancing, 
and told both stories? It is singular, certainly, that Mr Hogg 
does not himself bring them into comparison; but he leaves us 
in no doubt as to what he thought of the former affair, for he 
very plainly intimates that he considered it the “ exaggeration by 
his lively fancy” of some very trifling accident, and moreover 
asserts that Shelley showed no trace of such injury as he sup- 
posed himself to have received.”—(Hogg, vol. i., p. 75.) 

But, before we form our own opinion, let us cast a glance at 
a letter from Keswick in 1811. In that he declares that he has 
been unable to write, “owing to having been ill from the poison 
of laurel leaves !” 

Why, the man who lives by swallowing swords at a fair is 
nothing to Shelley. Three poisonings betore he was 20! Let 
us not fail also to observe that this unlucky individual—being a 
private individual, whom nobody could have the slightest motive 
to assail—was exposed (according to his own account) in the 
brief remainder of his life to tvo most frightful attempts at assas- 
sination, of neither of which there was ever the slightest evidence 
but his own assertion. Shall we then set utterly aside that re- 
gard for human probabilities by which we live, or suppose that 
this young poet romanced ? 

But let us try again. There is a curious passage in a letter 
to Godwin. He is introducing himself to the philosopher, and 
giving the history of the persecutions he had endured in the 
glorious cause of No Religion. 

“He was twice expelled,” he boasts, “from Eton, but recalled 
by the interference of his father.” We much doubt if parental 
influence ever was of such potency at Eton; but, at any rate, it 
never was tried in Shelley’s case, for it is as certain as it well 
can be, that, unsatisfactory as his Eton life was, he never was 
expelled from that school at all. 

But this is not all. Still to Godwin (Hogg, vol. ii., p. 56), he 
says, in relating his actual expulsion from Oxford: “I was in- 
formed that if I denied the publication (sc. the Syllabus on the 
‘Necessity of Atheism’) no more would be said. I refused, and 
was expelled.” 

What heroism, to be sure, considering that the publication 
positively was his own! We might ask, perhaps, if any mind 
accustomed to treat fact as an immutable law of speech could 
ever have thought of making capital for vanity out of what such 
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a mind could only regard as an inevitable necessity ; but we may 
ag over that, to observe that the whole incident is imaginary. 
No such proposition was ever made to him ! 

In another letter to Godwin, he tells him that he “had 
pored over the reveries of Albertus Magnus and Paracelsus, the 
former of which I read in Latin, and probably gained more know- 
ledge of the language from that source than from all the disci- 
pline of Eton.” Possibly ; but Mr Hogg positively asserts that 
he never possessed the works of Albertus Magnus, and, as he 
shrewdly observes, “ as they fill twenty-one volumes folio, they 
could not be hid under a bushel.”—(Hogg, vol. ii., p. 111.) 

Perhaps this glimpse of his temperament will lead us to read 
with less distress such little notices as the following, which we 
take almost at random from his letters :— 

“Tam very cold this morning, so you must excuse bad writing, 
as I have been most of the night pacing a churchyard.”—(Hogg, 
vol. i., p. 161.) 

He concludes the same letter by saying :—“ I will write again : 
my head is rather dizzy to-day, on account of not taking rest, 
and a slight attack of typhus !” 

Brain fever, we should rather lave said. Really these letters 
never ought to have been published; only then, as Mr Hogg 
says with an admirable preference of truth to Plato and Socrates, 
we should never have known his “incomparable friend.” 

After this, though he says it that should not say it, we may 
believe his friend had some ground for his very distinct assertion 
that it was an impossibility for Shelley to stick to “ the strict and 
precise truth, and the bare naked realities of life ;” and that, “ had 
he (Shelley) written to ten individuals the history of some pro- 
ceeding in which he was himself a party or an eye-witness, each 
of his ten reports would have varied from the rest in essential and 
important circumstances. The relation given on the morrow 
would have been unlike that of the day, as the latter would have 
contradicted the tale of yesterday.”—(Hogg, vol. ii., p. 68.) 

Save us from our friends indeed! But, of course, this was 
not “through an addiction to falsehood, but because he was the 
unsuspecting and unresisting victim of his irresistible imagina- 
tion.” No doubt; it never is the wine, we know—it is always 
that salmon. Mr Hogg’s defence, however, is a fine specimen of 
logic, and worthy of his legal reputation. Shelley romanced be- 
cause he couldnot help romancing, and therefore he didnotromance. 

Mr Hoggo’s attempt to found his defence of his friend on a dis- 
tinction between inveracity and mendacity is feeble. Why not 
admit at once that there are degrees in truthfulness as in other 
virtues, and that some violations of the strict principle are more 
venial than others? As to general inaccuracy of statement, 
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what between himself and his friend, we may consider Shelley 
fully convicted of it. But on this point may not weakness with 
weakness come to parle? What is so rare as accuracy of lan- 
guage? So long as there is no serious departure from good faith 
in the intention, we must certainly mutually condone the fault of 
careless language, unless we are to have a new world. Nor is it 
at all certain how a new world would run without the present 
elastic padding of fiction between us and the rude facts of exist- 
ence. And the imaginative liars are the most pardonable of all, 
for the reason that they are usually least conscious of the extent 
of their excursions in the debateable land between fancy and 
reality. “ Belief’s the soul of fact,” exclaims the most moral of 

oets and philosophers, though, possibly, not knowing exactly 
cae wise he was when he said so. And how easy to believe in 
the imaginations we have ourselves created! The poet’s chateau 
en Espagne is as real to him as our agreeable Celtic friend’s 
“kyastle” over in that distant country of Ireland, or those won- 
derful things that you and I, kindly reader, did or witnessed at 
what we may call generally “the last school.” To confound 
these aberrations with the real ugly thing is to corfess a super- 
stitious spirit, into which no true sense of the real ugliness of 
that thing has yet penetrated. 

Therefore, we are not at all intending to come down on this 
poor, weak young poet with the birch rod of majestic indignation ; 
even though there were, as we fear there really was, some occa- 
sional tendency in his usually harmless fabulation to approach 
the real thing. The use we would make of the occasion is less 
to insist on his failure in this particular virtue, than to call atten- 
tion to the deficiency in his character of that general principle 
which would at least have forced him to aim at accuracy of lan- 
guage—as first, indeed, at the far more important point of accu- 
racy of thought. 

What to call this principle it is not so easy to say. Conscien- 
tiousness is usually limited to the moral action; accuracy to the 
intellectual. Comparing the human constitution, however, to a 
complicated machine, in which the various mental and moral 
instincts represent component forces, there is, or should be, in 
connection with each of these a regulative power, whose part 
it is to serve as check upon them, and to reduce the action of 
each to the point of moderation and justice. Whether this part 
be indeed played by a central power, or by the counterbalancing 
action of the forces among themselves, is indifferent, as we are 
not writing now a metaphysical treatise; but, allowing the illus- 
tration we have chosen, it will enable us to explain to the reader 
that it was exactly in this point of balance and regulation that 
Shelley’s mind exhibited its radical defect. This it was 
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which rendered his conduct senseless, his speech unreliable, 
and the results of thought which he produced—except as they 
were purely imaginative, and even those are greatly flawed 
from the same cause—utterly vain; altogether worthless, in- 
deed, unless so far as the material his unceasing activity and 
remarkable natural capacities enabled him to accumulate may 
be wrought to conclusions often the reverse of his own by 
the manipulations of completer men. The remark applies 
signally, of course, to his religious speculations—opinions we 
do not call them, because we agree with Mr Hoge that he had 
no convictions deserving to be so regarded. That any thinker 
should ever be affected by the views with which Shelley plays, as 
results, is what we cannot conceive; and, indeed, there can be 
no fair appreciation of Shelley at all, except by looking upon him 
as a being marvellously endowed with genius, remarkably gifted, 
too, with peculiar abilities which we may distinguish from his 
genius, and exhibiting many moral qualities of a very high and 
rare kind, but withal radically incomplete and defective in a point 
more than any other, perhaps, essential to the idea of a sound- 
minded man. 

But it is time to take up the external history of the future 
poet. After some elementary instruction under a clergyman in 
the neighbourhood, Shelley was sent, at about ten years of age, to 
an inferior sort of academy at Brentford, and at thirteen removed 
to Eton. His school life was not happy in either sphere. A 
nervous, dreamy, solitary child at this first school, he seems to 
have been a dreamy, solitary, and impracticable boy at the 
second. This last characteristic led him into antagonism both 
with his schoolfellows and the authorities; and, in truth, he 
rehearsed very completely at Eton the part he was afterwards to 
play in life. He was a fag, but he considered fagging to be a 
tyranny, and, having already the deepest sense of the divine 
right of rebellion (and, perhaps, one might say, of the duty of 
disobedience generally), he refused to submit to this custom of 
the school, and, it is said, succeeded in emancipating himself 
personally from its obligations. If so, we venture to transfer 
the admiration which the biographers generally are eager to 
bestow upon the youthful hero to the elder boys, who had the 
sense to see that, at any rate, he was not worth the trouble of 
coercing, and to perceive that, good or bad, the institution itself 
was in no danger from the opposition of a ‘mad’ fellow like 
Shelley. This epithet, which he enjoyed, sufficiently explains 
the estimation in which he was held by his schoolfellows. It is 
one of common occurrence, and, in a large school, there will 
usually be one or more individuals in the enjoyment of it. Ap- 
plied, of course, to eccentricity in general, it especially marks, 
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that disregard of consequences which, with boys, little given as 
yet to a priori consideration, is not unreasonably considered a 
fair test of practical sanity. Shelley managed, however, it seems, 

before he left school, to distinguish himself” even amongst the 
class of the “ mad” or “ cracked” fellows, and attained the title 
of the “Atheist.” But this title, according to himself, is to be 
understood in an esoteric sense, and not in the offensive significa- 
tion which it bears in the ordinary dictionary. The allusion is 
stated to be to the giants, who are called dso, not as denying 
but as defying the gods ; and it is asserted that Shelley, as others 

before him, earned the distinction by exploits, in the shape of 
outrageous impudence towards the inhabitants of the scholastic 
Olympus. Shelley’s feat was the setting fire to a tree or trees in 
the playing-fields with a burning-elass. We cannot confirm 
this interpretation ; ; but it is given on Shelley’s own authority, 

and is sufficiently in the spirit of the classical schools ; and we 
should be glad to accept this view as the explanation of such an 
incident as that which gave so much offence at the time, when 
Shelley placed the w vord ésos after his name in a Swiss 
Travellers’ Book. If there happened to be any old Eton men on 
the same line, this act, though sufficiently thoughtless, need not 
mean more than that he intended to identify himself to their 
recollection by his school nickname. Shelley’s intellectual 
ability appears to have been remarkable from the first. A most 
quick and subtle intelligence, combined with an_ excellent 
memory, made his school work only play to him. He learned 
his lessons as by intuition, says one schoolfellow. His facility 
in making Latin verses was wonderful, says another. But how 
did he learn them? He was never a scholar to the end, and at 
Oxford read the classics chiefly in translations. As for his 
Latin verses, Lady Shelley relates, with delicious simplicity, 

that he “never would at any time submit to the trammels of the 
Gradus.” What a noble spirit! and how comfortable it is to 
reflect what bands of kindred heroes those nursing-mothers of 
our country, the public schools, do breed ! Britons never shall 
be slaves. Alas, for poor Shelley! the child was father of the 
man. This heroism was of the sort which he went on exhibiting 
all his life—making his Latin verses with wonderful facility, and 
utterly refusing to ‘submit to the trammels of the Gradus ! 

But Shelley's mind was seething with other ambition than 
could be gratified within the limits of school life, even as free as 
that of an English public school. This passion was, of course, 
very strong in him, as it usually is in imaginative natures. His 
actual situation cannot have been in any way gratifying. To 
suffer that frightful tyranny of the Gradus in school, and out of 
school to be called * Mad Shelley,” or the “Atheist,” does not 
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represent a position with which a nature even far inferior to 
Shelley’s could have been satisfied. He was sane enough to 
know that the reputation of “madness” does not conduce to 
respect, either among men or boys. His consolation, however, 
lay in that invaluable friend of the unappreciated—the printing 
press. That strictly modern and European institution has never, 
perhaps, been sufficiently estimated in its capacity as a safety- 
valve to the desiring and the disappointed. Why does not some 
grateful young genius in or out of Parliament take up, as a sub- 
ject, the relation between the freedom of the press (including the 
facility of printing) and suicide? How the ancients used to 
commit suicide! Has it been sufficiently considered, in reference 
to this peculiarity, that printing was not yet invented? Look at 
India, China, and especially at our recent discovery, Japan! 
No printing press, and the prevalence of that fatal habit! Tear- 
ing ourselves away, however, from this fertile and fascinating 
theme, we may observe that Shelley had recourse to this foun- 
tain of consolation at an unusually early age. We hear of his 
actually having some productions of a little sister,—not twelve 
years old, how much younger we do not know,—printed. Before 
he left Eton, at which period he was not more than fifteen or 
sixteen,—we believe only fifteen,—he had published a romance 
in all form, the form being so complete, indeed, as to bring the 
boy in L.40 or L.50 (the sum is variously stated) for copyright ; 
out of which treasure he gave a magnificent parting “ spread” 
to eight friends. We never hear of his school friends on any 
other occasion, but doubtless there were found some who were 
ready to lend him their knives to cut up such a feast. 

Now, perhaps, it is not of great importance to know how 
Shelley thought and felt at fifteen (although there is a certain 
interest in observing how early the main lines of his character 
were laid down); but it is worth any one’s while, having 
the opportunity, to see what a publisher would give L.40 or 
L.50 for in 1809. The reader shall see the first half-page of 
“ Zastrozzi:”— 


‘Torn from the society of all he held dear on earth, the victim of 
secret enemies, and exiled from happiness, was the wretched Verezzi. 

* All was quiet; a pitchy darkness involved the face of things, 
when, urged by the fiercest revenge, Zastrozzi placed himself at the 
door of the inn where, undisturbed, Verezzi slept. 

**Loudly he called the landlord. The landlord, to whom the bare 
name of Zastrozzi was terrible, trembling, obeyed the summons. 

* «Thou knowest Verezzi the Italian? he lodges here?’ ‘ He does,’ 
answered the landlord. 

***Tlim, then, have I devoted to destruction !’ exclaimed Zastrozzi,” 
ete. 
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Vivere fortes.—There were spasmodic writers long before you, 
Mr Reade! 

The rest of the story is quite worthy of this commencement. 
But it will not take us long to develop a plot which is mild in 
one sense, if very far from it in another. Zastrozzi, the gentle- 
man who has just called and sent up that civil message to Verezzi, 
is in intimate relations with Julia Marchesa di Strobazzo, who, 
however, does not seem to have changed her name, possibly be- 
cause she thought her lover’s as cacophonous as her own. In 
spite of this engagement, this lady entertains a passion for Verezzi, 
which, to add to the general eccentricity, Zastrozzi, for his own 
secret purpose, encourages. Verezzi, meanwhile, who has a 
sincere attachment to Matilda, Contessa di Laurentini, dutifully 
resists for some time the pursuit of Julia. But, forced at length, 
by the arts of Zastrozzi, too closely within the range of her seduc- 
tions, he ends by yielding to them, and marries her. Fora while he 
isas happy asa consciousness of his unworthy conduct will allow ; 
but before many weeks have elapsed, on Julia’s sudden appear- 
ance before him, remorse overcomes him, and he stabs himself, 
whereupon the jealous Matilda stabs Julia. And then Zastrozzi 
and Matilda fall into the hands of justice, and Matilda repents 
her crimes; but Zastrozzi, who has been the philosophical spirit 
throughout, declares his intention of “ encountering annihilation 
with tranquillity.” Before he does so, however, he is good 
enough to explain to the reader why he has thus persecuted and 
ensnared Verezzi,—a circumstance which has been a perfect 
mystery hitherto, leaving, therefore, the whole main action of the 
plot absolutely irrational. But Zastrozzi had an excellent reason, 
for Verezzi’s father had seduced his (Zastrozzi’s) mother, and, 
naturally it became a duty of filial piety to revenge her. He 
therefore “ devotes to destruction” both the seductive Verezzi 
pére (his own father? the text leaves that obscure) and the in- 
nocent son. There is no explanation given, it should be ob- 
served, why he should devote the son to destruction at all; but 
it appears to be taken for granted, as a well-known principle of 
ethics, that if you murder a father you will naturally proceed to 
dispatch the son. But having murdered the father, he had be- 
thought him—with strange inconsistency for a gentleman who 
was just on the point of encountering annihilation with tranquillity 
—that his vengeance, even so far, was incomplete, inasmuch as he 
had only destroyed the seducer’s body ; therefore, when he pro- 
ceeds to deal with the son, he determines first to induce him to 
commit some great crime whereby “his soul should be hell- 
doomed to all eternity!” 

Matilda makes one of her many exclamations, in the course 
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of the story, in a tone which the author describes as one “ ex- 
pressive of serene horror.” We imagine that our present reader 
is making an exclamation in the same tone. 

Here is L.40 worth of imagination in 1809! The story is 
almost too repulsive to tell, but it is worth telling for the sake of 
the reflections it forces. Only half a century ago, a bookseller 
—who, doubtless, knew his own interest—could venture to pay so 
much money to an unknown author for a composition like this ; 
that is, he was satisfied that he could obtain readers enough to 
repay him this sum, and the expense of printing it, with a sufti- 
cient return. And, on the other hand, a young gentleman of 
that date—not, indeed, of a naturally well-tempered mind, but 
one on whom all the civilising influences of social position, and 
the best educational opportunities of the time, had been largely 
acting—could find a vent for his fancy in concocting such a 
farrago. Such was the taste bred between Mrs Radcliffe and 
Monk Lewis; and it is much to say for Shelley, that his work is 
at any rate free from the worst characteristics of the latter writer, 
at least in the stage of which this is a copy. From what did 
not Walter Scott deliver us! How can we admire sufficiently 
that great genius, which was powerful enough to turn the pesti- 
ferous influences which he had received in common with Shelley, 
into the healthy growth of the Waverley novels! And how in- 
tellizible becomes the success of those novels when we see 
what our fathers had to feed on, when he first brought out 
his rich supply of delicious food! Waverley was published 
only five years after this date. Truly, to every one who had 
anything pure and sound in his own nature, Scott’s novels must 
have come like fresh air to the survivors from Surahja Dowlah’s 
dungeon ! 

The publication of “ Zastrozzi” was the Vesuvio, as the firework 
spectacles call it, of Shelley’s Eton life—a lurid enough conclu- 
sion, with more smoke than fire. A year of home ensued, which 
we may imagine well-suited to complete the ruin of his character ; 
for if he were not very wisely ruled at Eton, at home he was 
plainly not ruled at all. He was now sixteen, and the incidents 
of this period are his first serious incursion into the realms of 
rhyme, his second novel, and his falling in love—or fancying 
that he had done so. Perhaps the last incident ought to be 
— between the other two, but the chronology is rather hazy 
lere. 

The verse was composed in partnership with his cousin Mr 
Medwin, somewhat older, we believe, than himself, and con- 
sisted of innumerable cantos on the subject of Ahasuerus—a 
character which always had a great hold on Shelley’s fancy, and 
reappears again in his very last poem, “ Hellas.” When they 
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had completed a large amount, they sent it to Campbell for his 
judgment, and got for answer that there were only two good 
lines in it. Campbell was, indeed, rather too apt to make lines 
the test of poetical merit, but in this case he probably gave the 
poem no serious attention, and only said what he thought would 
have the effect of putting the lads out of conceit with their work. 
It is curious, and not very consistent, that poets who hold up 
their vocation as the grandest of all, should always feel it a duty 
to society to discourage the adoption of it. The fact, however, 
is, that it is obviously unfair to put such a responsibility on a 
stranger ; and the youths got no more than, had they been a little 
older, they would have known they would get. Yet it was rather 
a mistake, as everything but perfect candour is apt to turn out 
in the long run ; for while it is impossible to deny that the poetry, 
judging by the specimens, which are all we have to judge by, 
would easily have permitted a more favourable verdict, we can- 
not look at the prose fiction which went before and that which is 
to follow in this case, without feeling that Shelley was in a far 
healthier atmosphere, when, as in writing verse, his sense of 
beauty was called into play to modify his tendencies towards the 
horrible and startling. It is not possible, of course, to attribute 
the portions of the poem to their respective writers with any 
certainty; but, at any rate, the author of “Zastrozzi” does not 
appear, while several of the qualities of the poet Shelley, espe- 
cially the purity and flow, and something too of the grace, of his 
language, are often very traceable. 

The wet blanket of Campbell’s worldly wisdom effectually ex- 
tinguished for the time the poetical fire of the two boys, and 
Shelley’s energies were again turned upon a new novel, — It is said 
that the female cousin by whom his fancy was at this time 
strongly attracted, assisted him in this new composition. We 
are for several reasons disposed to doubt this; if any young lady 
took a part in it, we rather imagine it to have been his eldest 
sister, and that the aid was probably limited to some of the lyrics. 
Mr Hogg gives us some verses by Miss Elizabeth Shelley, of much 
the same character as those inserted in the novel. 

We do not propose to delay the reader with any analysis of 
this production, which, somewhat more ambitious, is even less co- 
herent than “Zastrozzi.” It would be absurd, of course, to lay any 
stress on the opinions indicated in so boyish a rhapsody, yet it is 
noticeable that his mind had already embraced some of the views 
by which he acted in after life. This is the case on the subject 
of marriage. The hero seduces the heroine (of course on high 
moral grounds), and then decides to marry her, to which last 
degrading step he finds her naturally averse, till he overcomes 
her scruples by the conclusive arguinent, that “tis but yielding 
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to the prejudices of the world wherein we live, and procuring 
moral expediency at a slight sacrifice of what we conceive to be 
right.” And, accordingly, “they soon agreed on a point of, in 
their eyes, so trifling importance.” 

He lived at least to learn to put his argument in somewhat less 
vulnerable shape, when he married the unfortunate Harriet, and 
again his second wife, on the ground of the “ disproportionate 
sacrifice which the female is called on to make.” 

It would be a pity, however, not to give a specimen of the 
style of a “gentleman of the University of Oxford” of those 
days, for it was under that designation that he published the 
work. And as we quoted half the first page of “ Zastrozzi,” we 
will now quote half the first sentence of “St Irvyne, or the 
Rosicrucian :”— 

‘Red thunderclouds, borne on the wings of the midnight whirl- 
wind, floated by fits athwart the crimson-coloured ordit of the moon; 
the rising fiereeness of the blast sighed through the stunted shrubs, 
which, bending before its violence, inclined towards the rocks on which 
they grew,” ete. 

A prose narrative of this pleasing kind is enlivened by such 
cheerful lyrics as the following :— 

‘‘ Twas the dead of the night when I sate in my dwelling, 
One glimmering lamp was expiring and low, 
Around the dark tide of the tempest was swelling, 
Along the wild mountains night-ravens were yelling, 
They bodingly presaged destruction and woe!” 

Or, 
“ The death-bell beats, 
The mountain repeats, 
The echoing sound of the knell, 
And the dark monk now 
Wraps his cowl round his brow, 
As he sits in his lonely cell.” 


We apprehend that the reader is amply satisfied, but we must 
still extract one other passage, which will convince him, either 
that Shelley was an apt pupil of the painter who concluded to 
cover the face in which the highest expression was to lie, or 
possibly that Shelley was absolutely devoid of that feeling for the 
ludicrous, which is equally a condition of sense and humour. 
We give the passage literatim, first explaining that Ginotti, who 
had learned the secret of becoming immortal, is about to com- 
municate it to Wolfstein, from whom, however, he first demands 
this awful condition : 

“¢ But first you must swear, that if 
you wish G may i 
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“¢T swear,’ cried Wolfstein in a transport of delight ; burning 
ecstasy revelled through his veins, pleasurable coruscations were 
emitted from his eyes. ‘I swear, continued he, ‘and if ever 
may God 7s 

With that Barmecidal blasphemy we may dismiss the “ Rosi- 
crucian.” 

Before “St Irvyne” was published, Shelleyshad gone into 
residence at University College, Oxford. This was in 1810, but 
in what term we do not make out. We shall not dwell on this 
period, because it has long been before the world in Mr Hogg’s 
Papers, published in the New Monthly in 1832; and we find no 
further particulars given in his or any other later work. Nor, 
indeed, do we require any. The picture there drawn of the 
slovenly student, with his small, feminine, spiritual face, and his 
long, unkempt hair; his frail but bony figure, that was tall, but 
was carried so as to look low; his impetuous manner, and shrill, 
cracked voice; surrounded by his chaos of books, clothes, pistols, 
and philosophical apparatus; with his teacups half-filled with 
aqua regia, and his carpet burnt into holes; his mind equally 
full of matter in equal disorder,—this picture has been ably 
painted in the pages to which we refer. 

What we are concerned, however, to observe is, that while, 
as was indeed to be expected, his mental activity took a larger 
scope, one especial defect which, often observed in boyhood, is 
usually corrected by age, became in him only more developed. 
The fault we now allude to was his extremely defective sense of 
relation. Want of modesty would be an incomplete description of 
this peculiarity of his, and impudence an incorrect one. He seems 
really to have been insensible of any relation of inferiority, or, to 
do him justice, of superiority either, as existing between him and 
others. He did not violate any «dws, simply because he felt 
none. On one occasion he made an explosion in his room at 
Eton with chemicals. A master came in and asked him what 
he was doing? Shelley answered that “he was raising the 
devil.” This would, of course, in any other schoolboy, have been 
simple impudence, but we really believe that Shelley was not 
guilty of that crime in the ordinary sense. The idea was just 
the sort of joke he was capable of; and as it came into his head 
he uttered it, without any feeling of the unfitness. Ile shows 
the same obtuseness in regard not only to his father, whose 
own eccentricities must necessarily have somewhat abated respect, 
but towards his mother also, who at least had done nothing to 
forfeit her natural dignity. We believe that we may also attribute, 
in great measure, to this same defect his irreverent handling of 
religious topics at the present and all later periods. He had no 
more consciousness of the pain he inflicted on those whose most 
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sacred feelings he was wounding, than he had of the profaneness 
itself. But we mention this peculiarity now, to observe how 
directly it led to the first unfortunate occurrence, which was to poor 
Shelley’s life as the first easy slip of the smooth stream over thie 
edge of the precipice, from ledge to ledge of which it is to fall, 
till it is lost in the fathomless abyss at the bottom. The event 
in question was, of course, his expulsion from Oxford. 

It was a practice of Shelley’s (bearing upon this feature) to be 
constantly addressing letters to persons whom he did not know. 
We have heard of his writing to Campbell; but even at ton 
he had largely adopted the habit, sometimes under his own 
name, sometimes under a pseudonym—the veil is sometimes 
supposed to mark the want of modesty. He entered on a long 
correspondence with Miss Felicia Browne, we hear,—afterwards 
the well-known and lamented Mrs Hemans. Nay, at a rather 
later period, he even wrote to Rowland Hill, and offered to 
preach for him. 

This last instance, however, differed in object from the rest, 
of which the purpose was uniformly to challenge to discussion, 
usually on religious points, and always in a sceptical sense. And 
so fascinating did this underground system of proselytism become 
to him, that while at Oxford he drew up and had printed a series 
of propositions (chiefly extracted from ITIume), which he entitled 
the “ Necessity of Atheism.” This syllabus must have been 
very short; for it was intended to be conveyed by post,—in those 
days when a letter was worth its weight in gold—to the post- 
office, if to no one else.'| This was enclosed in an envelope, with 
a note stating that the sender had met with it,—feared the argu- 
ment was inconvertible, and invited the refutation of it; and this 
(as we understand the account) under the dishonest implication 
that the writer was a distressed Christian who invited assistance ; 
—and it was dispersed broadcast. How long this had been going 
on we do not know, but by some means a copy fell into the 
hands of Coplestone, afterwards the well-known Bishop of Llan- 
daff; and he, having traced the authorship, reported the matter 
to the Master of University. The result was, of course, that 
Shelley was sent for, called on to deny the authorship if he could ; 
and, as he could not, was expelled the University. Mr Hoge, 
with a generosity we are quite ready to admire, came forward 
on his friend’s behalf to remonstrate. In all probability he only 
anticipated his fate. Their special intimacy, and probably their 


' It is curious that this production should be diversely described. Lady 
Shelley (Memorials, p. 14) says distinctly that it consisted of only two pages ; 
yet Mr Hogg speaks of it as a “little pamphlet” (Hogg, vol. i., p. 274), and 
——e himself refers to it as a “book.” Does Lady Shelley perhaps mean two 
sheets? 
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sympathy in views (at that period), was known; and Mr Hogg 
found himself involved in the same sentence with Shelley. 

And now, surely, it is time that the college authorities should 
be justified in this matter. They have now enjoyed fifty years 
of all but unmitigated obloquy, for an act of which it seems to us 
the half century since elapsed has only confirmed the substantial 
policy and justice. There may have been harshness in the man- 
ner; but on that point we are to remember we have only the 
evidence of one side. The argument, that a lighter punishment 
might have answered the purpose, would be a very strong one if 
we had known nothing of Shelley since; but, as it is, the course 
taken only shows how thoroughly the college authorities under- 
stood their man. ‘The question really was, whether they should 
permit an indefatigable propaganda of free-thinking to be esta- 
blished within their walls. To imagine that Shelley would have 
consented to promise to abandon his proceedings—or, we re- 
gret to say, that if he had made such a promise, it would have 
been worth anything,—is, we humbly conceive, not to know 
Shelley. 

Mr Hoge is magnificently indignant because they were re- 
quired to deny the authorship of the syllabus. It is true that 
the law of England forbids that any one shall be compelled to 
criminate himself ; but the law of England, i in establishing such 
a maxim, may be fairly reproached with being rather actuated 
by the fear of injustice, than by the love of justice. The expla- 
nation, of course, lies in the practical administration of the law 
lying necessarily within the possible bias of politics, or national 
passion; and the very foundation of the English Constitution 
is, we know, that the government of all is the enemy of every- 
body. But prudent as this blunting of the glaive may be when 
we do not trust the hands that wield it, in the family, and the so- 
cieties formed onthat model, surely justice may besought insimpler 
fashion. No man ever hated ‘his own flesh,” is the principle 
which authorizes a parent, and by analogy the master of a col- 
lege, to employ direct questioning whenever it m: iy be necessary. 
The only thing to be said against putting this question to Shelley 
is, that it was a superfluous precaution. They knew that he 
could not deny the authorship. 

Before we dismiss Shelley’s Oxford life, it may be mentioned 
that he had published, while in residence, a few verses, under 
the title of “ Remains of Margaret Nicholson,”—the name of 
the mad woman who attempted to assassinate George III. 
There is really nothing to be said about them, except that they 
are sumptuously printed i in quarto. Mr Hogg professes to have 
had some share in them, and says they were intended to be 
burlesque; but, in truth, the extravagances are no more than 
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we might have accepted as serious from Shelley, if Mr Hoge 
had not warned us. Is he possibly joking ?? 

It is also right to state, that with all Shelley’s intellectual per- 
versity, his habits and conduct were, we are positively assured, 
in very advantageous contrast, for innocence and elevation, with 
the ordinary practices of the University society, both senior and 
junior, at that period. Superiority to sensuality, in any form, 
continued indeed to be an admirable distinction of his character 
all his life ; yet we are not, we imagine, to credit his morality, in 
the sense of self-government, to any great extent on this head ; 
for, in fact, such superiority to the lower tastes was a condition 
of his natural constitution. And one cannot help observing, in 
reference to this circumstance, how nothing can compensate for 
the just Jalance of natural instincts. It may be held certain, 
that, in Shelley’s case, this very conscious independence of the 
lower feelings, was what encouraged him to outrage moral rules, 
for which he could not appreciate the necessity, nor, from his 
imperfect sympathy with any nature beyond his own, understand 
why others placed such value upon them. 

From Oxford, which he quitted on Lady Day 1811, Shelley 
retired with his friend to London, to allow the fathers concerned 
to get over as they might this sudden and unpleasant catas- 
trophe. The two youths—Shelley was not yet nineteen—took 
lodgings in Poland Street, “rather dark, but hung with a paper 
representing a trellis of vines,” which took Shelley’s fancy 
amazingly. But he was seriously vexed at his expulsion from 
Oxford,—the only place, perhaps, which in all his life he left 
before he was tired of it; and the position was not cheerful— 
much the reverse. Indeed, had it not been for one or two cir- 
cumstances, it would have been nothing astonishing had the 
tragedy of Chatterton been re-enacted. One of these, doubtless, 
was the sympathy and company of his friend ; the other was his 
contempt for his father, and his sense of his position as heir of 
entail to the ample fortune of his family. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, for a moment, that Shelley looked at this last 
particular in the vulgar point of view; if he had been capable 
of so much worldliness, it might, perhaps, have been better for 
him. But it prevented his actual straits from pressing him so 
heavily as they otherwise would have done, for he knew they 
were only temporary. <A great aggravation, doubtless, of his 
situation was, that, somewhere about this period (Lady Shelley 
says, after he left Oxford, but other circumstances incline us 


1 For instance, what does he mean by the following sentence ?— 
“There was a poem concerning a young woman, one Charlotte Somebody, who 
attempted to assassinate Robespierre, or some such person.” We presume this to 
be facetiousness ; but we cannot say that we at all understand the joke. The 
poem is, of course, on Charlotte Corday (or Cordé, as Shelley gives it). 
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rather to believe shortly before), the young lady to whom he 
was, or supposed himself, attached, had begun to perceive that 
an union with him scarcely promised a happy future to his part- 
ner, and their correspondence was accordingly broken off. We 
have implied that we don’t quite believe in this passion. A first 
love may be a real forecasting of the true needs of the man’s na- 
ture, but, also, it may be a mere nympholeptic fit; and the latter, 
which is the commoner case, was, we believe, that of Shelley. 
However, we are not inclined to depreciate his disappointment. 
As his fancy had, no doubt, for the time made him very happy, 
so too, doubtless, its dissipation occasioned him considerable 
wretchedness. If a man dreams that he breaks his leg, he 
wrobably suffers quite as much as—not improbably more than— 
if he had really broken it. Nevertheless, it is a grand thing for 
a youth of this character (for any youth, shall we say?) to have 
an “eternal sorrow.” Shelley’s letters of this period are great 
on “ one subject on which a 

And now Mr Timothy Shelley comes upon the stage in pro- 
prid persond. Well, he was not a wise man, nor a person of 
precise or guarded expression ; but, on the whole, it seems to us 
that he was substantially reasonable and kind in this emergency. 
He required (1.) that his son should immediately go home, and 
abstain from communication with Mr Hogg “for some consider- 
able time ;” and (2.) that he should place himself under the care 
and society of some such gentleman as he (the father) should 
select. 

According to ordinary notions of human relations, and the 
duties consequent thereupon, one might have supposed that the 
young man would have felt himself bound to submit to such a 
requisition on the part of a father; but then Shelley had no such 
sense of relation or duty. And then, was it not an intolerable 
piece of tyranny to attempt to separate him and Hogg? What 
was to become of the regeneration of the world, if such high 
sentiments were to be subjected to common reason and sense ? 
Well, we may sympathize, perhaps, with his boyish feeling about 
the friend who had just made the same sacrifice for him which 
one man who cannot swim does in nobly jumping into the water 
after another man who cannot swim; but we can scarcely ad- 
mire his conduct in preferring this feeling to the plain duty of 
his situation. Therefore, when Mr Timothy Shelley’s demand 
was met by a counter proposition, the gist of which was, that his 
son should do as he liked, and especially should not break off 
communication with his friend, one can scarcely be surprised 
that the father felt aggrieved, and, being hasty, threw up the ne- 
gotiation. Yet, before the middle of May, we find that he had 
agreed to allow his son L.200 a-year, with the permission to live 
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where he pleased. Surely, so far, this father deserved—from 
his son at least—something more of consideration than to be 
spoken of in these terms. “I think” writes Shelley to his 
“eternal friend,” “I think if I were compelled to associate with 
Shakspeare’s Caliban—with any wretch—with the exception of 
Lord Courtney, my father, Bishop Warburton, or the vile female 
who destroyed Mary, that I should find something to admire!” 
(Letter of May 8th, 1811.) 

Mr Shelley’s objects might, however, now seem to have been 
attained, for his son returned home, and Mr Hogg was by this time 
reading with a conveyancer in York. The friends, therefore, 
were separated ; and, moreover, in spite of the formal permission 
to live where he liked, it was perfectly understood that there was 
an exception in regard to York, and that the allowance would 
immediately be forfeited on the discovery of any violation of this 
tacit compact. It might have seemed, indeed, that either the 
rights of eternal friendship should have forbidden this unworthy 
compromise, or those of eternal morality procured its observance. 
Shelley, however, was either unconscious of the latter obligation 
or perhaps thought it well, like the hero of his novel, to “ pro- 
cure moral expediency at a slight sacrifice of what he con- 
ceived to be right;” for the line he took was to accept the 
engagement for the money’s sake (the letters to his friend are 
quite frank about this, and, as usual, he seems quite unconscious 
of anything wrong in it), while he plotted how to evade the con- 
dition by going secretly to York under an assumed name. 

He did not visit his friend in York, however, at present, but 
towards the end of August he dropped him a note as he passed 
through that city by the midnight mail on his way to Edinburgh, 
accompanied by a young lady named Harriet Westbrook. 

If life is “ all a muddle,” as a modern philosopher has declared, 
certainly Shelley’s life, at least, may be cited in emphatic support 
of the proposition. Let us see if we can explain thie startling 
appearance of this new personage in the sad comedy. 

Miss Harriet Westbrook was a young lady of somewhat in- 
ferior social position to Shelley, her father being a retired hotel, 
or coffeehouse, or inn keeper, —we cannot positively state 
which, for the accounts vary. But he appears to have been in 
good circumstances; and the education which Mr Shelley thought 
sufficient for his daughters, Mr Westbrook did not think too good 
for his, for the young ladies of both families went to the same 
school. This was situated at Brompton, which was not yet in 
London ; and Shelley—whether before as well as after his expul- 
sion from Oxford we cannot say, but certainly during his sojourn 
in town after that event—used to go to Brompton sometimes to 
see his sisters; and there his attention was not unnaturally 
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attracted by a young girl, who, if history be true, was more like 
Venus than later mortals have been privileged to behold. We 
have one (contemporary) lady’s testimony that Miss Harriet 
Westbrook’s red and white are now “ quite extinct,” and that 
she had “ hair quite like a poet’s dream ;” which last feature is 
not the less fascinating for being perhaps slightly indistinct to the 
imagination. Anyhow, there can be no doubt that this young 
lady, then about 16, was exceedingly lovely; nor can we be 
surprised that Shelley, «xt. 18 (although heart-broken at the 
time), should think so. And, unfortunately, the contact was 
not confined to that very restricted amount of intercourse which 
the rules of a ladies’ school may be supposed to have permitted 
between the celestial inmates and the monsters of iniquity who 
inhabit the outer world. When Shelley was in his dismal straits 
for money, his sisters, like good girls—who deserved, we think, a 
better brother—saved up their pocket-money to help the poor lad 
to pay for his dark, vine-trellised parlour; and the two Misses 
Westbrook, when they went to town to see their parents, were 
the secret bearers of that charity. Moreover, the ex-vintner, who, 
like almost everybody else who came into connection with Shelley, 
has been ruthlessly sacrificed at the shrine of his genius, took 
pity on the desolate lad, and had him to his house when his own 
relatives were very shy of him; and when Shelley himself was 
describing one of them (who, it should be observed, was at the 
time doing everything he could for him) as “ gelidum nemus ”— 
the unlucky cousin’s name being Grove! 

And what did he do on these visits? We can only infer; but 
we know at least what the elder Miss Westbrook was doing on 
one such occasion, and if we have lost that brilliant red and 
white, we trust that the style of study of that period is extinct 
also. I am now at Miss Westbrook’s,” writes Shelley in May; 
“she is reading Voltaire’s ‘ Dictionnaire Philosophique.’ ” 

This was the elder sister (elder by some years), it must be 
observed; but then she was Harriet’s ideal of wisdom and good- 
ness, and acted as her guide, philosopher, and friend throughout. 
But we have sufficient proof of the tone of mind of the younger 
sister also. Her indifference to, her contempt of surrounding 
prejudices, are certainly fine,” writes Shelley (Hoge i., p. 375) ; 
though he admits that she is not so cultivated as her elder sister. 
“Contempt,” indeed, appears to have been a peculiar virtue of 
this young lady’s, for we hear that when she had done something 
which shocked her schoolfellows (we do not clearly apprehend 
what, but we imagine it to be the opposition to her father, which 
we are about to mention), and the gentle sisterhood called her 
“an abandoned wretch,” and “ universally hated her,” she “ re- 
munerated” this Christian conduct, says Shelley, “with the 
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calmest contempt” (Hogg i., p. 400). What was the extent of 
Shelley’s own responsibility in producing this tone of feeling, we 
cannot say, but at any rate we see what it actually was. 

When Shelley left town he still maintained this intimacy by 
correspondence, and, unfortunately, circumstances soon arose to 
deepen his interest in the proceedings of these young ladies, 
Apparently the study of the Dictionnaire Philosophique is not 
conducive to the domestic virtues, or perhaps the new wine was 
too powerful for the ex-vintner’s old bottles. He was so pre- 
judiced as to wish his daughter Harriet to continue her educa- 
tion; and when she refused, to compel her to return to school. 
But she had an ally of whom her father did not dream. Who 
should she so naturally appeal to as the young champion of free- 
dom, who boasted that the only hatred he allowed himself was 
the hatred of intolerance? Let us hear his own account of this 
passage. “Her father has persecuted her in a most horrible 
way, by endeavouring to compel her to go to school. . . . I 
advised her to resist. She wrote to say that resistance was use- 
less, but—that she would fly with me, and threw herself on my 
protection!” (Hoge i, p. 388). And then he goes on, and it is 
really too sad to joke about—“ We shall have L.200 a-year; 
when we find it run short, we must live, I suppose, upon love! 
Gratitude and admiration all demand that I should love her for 
ever.” 

Alas, alas!—and this was the end of it,—or, rather, the 
beginning of the end—that she left her father’s house with him, 
and they dropped that note for Mr Hogg (requesting the loan of 
L.10, for they were already in “a slight pecuniary distress!”) 
as they passed through York by the midnight mail, on their 
way to Edinburgh, where, by a “ slight concession to prejudice,” 
they were married. We have before compared Shelley’s life to 
a cataract, we have now come to the commencement of the 
second great fall. 

And now let us see, if we can, by the light of reason or folly, 
discover how this dismal catastrophe came about. ‘The obvious 
suggestion is, that Shelley was a young man of nineteen, and she 
avery lovely girl; but against this there is to be considered, first, 
that Shelley was little liable to such intoxication by mere 
beauty; and secondly, that in all his intimate letters to his 
friend—whom it is utterly impossible to suspect of discretion— 
there is not a trace of that sort of admiration, which might lead 
to such a result. Shelley neither was, nor, this time, thought 
himself “ in love,” whether in the higher or lower signification 
of that wide phrase. Yet, after giving the fullest consideration 
to all the circumstances, we do come to the conclusion that 
fundamentally this was a seduction of the senses. Fundamen- 
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tally, we say, because we mean no more than that at any later 
period of his life he would not have been betrayed by the 
situation ; he would have known that both the strength and the 
weakness of his nature forbade the union—that her character 
did not fill, in any commensurate degree, the higher requirements 
of his own, and that he could not trust himself to supply the 
want of original sympathies. 

It would scarcely be worth while remarking this, but for the 
opportunity of observing how decisively the teacher’s own ex- 
perience contradicts his teaching. It is the practical inconve- 
nience found to follow the transcendental view of marriage, 
whether among students of philosophy and professional regene- 
rators of society like himself, or among village rustics, who may 
be better excused for seeing only one side of a complex subject, 
that it leaves the actual contraction of the union dependent at 
last on the inclination of a moment. The conduct of Shelley, 
with all his high professions of morality, when this foolish girl 
threw herself at his head—or was thrown by her sister, which 
we believe to be nearer the truth—was no whit better than that 
of the young man of no pretensions at all, who, falling in the way 
of a bonne fortune, yields to the temptation. And in either case 
we take the explanation to be the same, that the relation is re- 
garded as temporary, and that the considerations connected with 
it are not weighted by the solemnities and attendant ceremonies 
of public marriage. Shelley did indeed accept the ceremony, 
as affording certain legal and social conveniences ; but it was 
exactly as he accepted the compact with his father regarding his 
separation from his friend, three months before,—that is,without 
the least idea of completing its obligations ; and the only thing 
to be said for him in this case is, that he undoubtedly committed 
no fraud in this instance upon his partner in the agreement. It 
was a collusive fraud by the pair upon society. 

But it may be said, that many a marriage, as inconsiderately 
contracted as this, and even less promising in regard to the 
elements brought together, has yet fairly answered. How came 
this to result in such total failure? Our space will not permit 
us to follow the analysis as it might be made; but beyond the 
constant effect of the false principles of both parties, we must 
consider not only his character, but hers. It is fair to Shelley to 
say, that for near two years after his marriage, harassed as a life 
may be believed to have been, which, among other incidents, 
involved something like ten changes of residence—not visits, but 
changes of residence, intended to be permanent, and these 
changes embracing points as distant as Dublin, South Wales, and 
Devonshire,—for so long Shelley does seem to have tried to do 
his duty by his wife, and fairly to have succeeded. She was not 
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wanting in education, nor in ability of a certain sort; and he 
encouraged her to cultivate herself, and seems to have been at 
least as happy as could be expected. What occurred at length 
to destroy this interest, and that when the birth of their first 
child might rather have been expected to confirm it, it is impos- 
sible to say with any certainty, till we are allowed to see the 
documents, as yet withheld. But setting aside Shelley’s charac- 
teristic fickleness of fancy, and the presence of a sister-in-law 
(the student of Voltaire), against whom his feelings at length 
rose to the degree of almost rabid hatred, there is one fact im- 
possible to overlook, and that is, that with all her personal attrac- 
tions, her neat habits, her even temper, her respectable cultiva- 
tion, her perfect freedom from any unfeminine or unladylike 
tastes, her simplicity and truthfulness, and probably many other 
virtues, his wife belonged indubitably to that class in which 
Burleigh especially recommends his son not to seek a wife; be- 
cause, says Elizabeth’s sage secretary, “ there is nothing so ful- 
some as a she-fool.” 

One word, moreover, we may say, in Shelley’s excuse, that 
before the period—early in 1814—when the separation took 
place, his mental condition, as exhibited in his letters—we would 
especially point to one of March 16, in that year—was something, 
at least so near insanity, that we may well hope it carried with 
it, to a great extent, the irresponsibility of that state. Whether 
the excessive irritability under which he was then suffering were 
only the effect of nervous exhaustion, the consequence of the 
reckless excitement in which he had now so long been living, or 
something for which he was less answerable, there are many 
symptoms about this time of a constitutional crisis, which culmi- 
nated, as we conceive, in a dangerous illness of the following year. 
With that, however, we have nothing to do, except that it is just 
to remark that, whatever the cause, the year 1815 marked a de- 
cidedly favourable modification both of his character and habits. 
He had then found his genius, and with it his true vocation ; and 
the political, social, and religious reformer became subordinate to 
the Poet. 

But here what we called the first part of the story—never 
otherwise than sad—of Shelley’s life concludes, and we have 
exhausted the new stock of biographical material. We have used 
it, as we believe, fairly. If the result be a far from pleasing 
picture, it is not our fault. We have endeavoured to indicate 
the leading features of Shelley’s character both better and worse. 
Perhaps one or two of the former class have not been as distinctly 
produced as might have been possible had we been drawing on 
‘a larger scale—his benevolence, for example, and liberality. It 
Avould be possible also to enlarge on the rare capacity he dis- 
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played for sympathy with general objects, and his unusual supe- 
riority to personal considerations. These admissions may be ac- 
cepted, if the reader think fit so to take them, as indicating the 
consciousness of a certain bias in malam partem. Let thie pre- 
ceding pages then, be so read; still the features of defect and 
weakness which we have delineated belong to the character of 
Shelley, and must be included in any true conception of it. The 
fashion of what is called genial biographical criticism is a truth, 
but the fashion of just appreciation is a larger truth. It is well 
to sympathise with the individual, but it is better still to sym- 
pathise with humanity. But we have no space to enter on this 
topic now. Shelley rightly judged will certainly claim his 
“proper praise ;” but the ordinary estimate of him will, we con- 
ceive, require considerable modification, both to his gain and to 
his loss. To his loss, in regard to the weight at present attached 
to his efforts as a thinker, whether he be looked on with dread or 
with admiration. Defects, both in his moral and mental consti- 
tution, must, as we have said before, render any intellectual con- 
clusions to which he may have come, not only void of authority 
but suspicious, simply because they are his. On the other hand, 
to his gain, inasmuch as the moral condemnation, which must 
otherwise fall so heavily upon innumerable points of his conduct, 
is necessarily suspended by the doubt as to his perfect respon- 
sibility, or the certainty of his original incapacity of sound judg- 
ment. 

One other remark must be made. We have expressly ex- 
cluded the consideration of Shelley’s genius, for we have been 
endeavouring to appreciate him asa man. But the reader whe 
has trusted the hitherto received account, from Shelley’s own state- 
ments—more entirely than we think he can do henceforth—will 
be surprised at our having so decidedly postponed the true de- 
velopment of Shelley’s peculiar vein of poetical power, till the 
second period of his life. For Queen Mab, which, though a 
feeble, is a real, exhibition of that power, is usually, on Shelley’s 
ownauthority, believed to have been written when he was cighteen, 
which would place its composition before he went up to Oxford. 
In all probability there was some foundation in fact for this state- 
ment ; for in fiction, as in other things, ex nihilo nihil fit, but how 
slight it must have been is sufficiently to be seen now from his 
newly published letters. In one of these, dated February 1813, 
he spoke unmistakeably of the composition of this poem. 

“(Queen Mab has gone on but slowly, although she is nearly 
finished, and, with some restrictions, 1 have taken your advice, 
though I have not been able to bring myself to rhyme.” He 
then proceeds to say, that the didactic portions are in blank 
heroic verse, and the descriptive in blank lyrical measure, 
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quoting Samson Agonistes, the Greek Choruses, and Thalaba, as 
authorities for such treatment. And, in the latter part of the 
same letter he states, that the “rough sketch” of the poem is 
finished, adding expressions, however, which indicate that he was 
working on some former material. This date places its real com- 
position in his twenty-first, instead of his eighteenth year, a con- 
siderable difference, and bringing it within recognition as a first 
glimmer and feeble forecasting of the development which was not 
to be fully declared till the following year. 

We advert to this fact, not only because unless explained, the 
usual statement might be considered to invalidate the view which 
we have taken of Shelley’s spiritual growth, but as a point of 
some literary interest in itself. The additional light it throws on 
Shelley’s unreliability is superfluous. 
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ArT. —1. Agricultural Labourers as they were, are, and 
should be in their Social Condition. By the Rev. Henry 
Sruart, A.M., Minister of Oathlaw. 

2. Statement as to the Mode of Erection and Tenure of Cottages 
for Labourers and Tradesmen on the Estate of Annandale, 
belonging to J. J. Hope Johnstone, Esq., M.P. By Cuaries 
Stewart, Esq., of Hillside; with Remarks by the Rev. 
Peter Hors, Minister of the Free Church of Johnstone and 
Wamphray. 

3. The Right Condition of an Agricultural Community. A Paper 
read before the Social Science Meeting of 1860, by the Rev. 
Peter Hore. 

4. Sir John Sinclair’s Report. 1814. 

5. Scotsman Newspaper: October and November 1860. 

6. Newspaper Report of Public Meeting on the Condition of Rural 
Labourers, held in Edinburgh, January 1861. 


Last autumn, Sir John Pakington, when addressing a meet- 
ing of Worcestershire farmers, gave them the impressions he 
had just brought with him, from a journey a few days before 
through the celebrated farming district between Forth and 
Tweed. He dwelt on the splendid farms, with large fields and 
small hedges, the steam engines attached to every steading, the 
long leases, and the high rents. After drawing a splendid 
picture, and trying to provoke his audience to emulate it, he 
confessed that there were things in it which he would not like 
to have imitated. He should be sorry to see the beautiful elms, 
and wide-spreading oaks, and rich apple orchards of Worcester- 
shire, all felled, and their country as treeless as that he had 
just left between Forth and Tweed, where he saw many chim- 
neys, but looked in vain for a lofty tree. Had Sir John been 
able to look more closely, he mght have seen some other 
things to regret besides the loss of trees. High farming is no 
doubt unlovely to the eye that longs for natural beauty ; but 
this defect, if it were the only one, ‘might well be borne. But 
the magnificent system of scientific farming, i in which Scotland 
justly prides herself, has other and more serious drawbacks,— 
serious at least, in the eyes that look not only for lofty trees, but 
for thriving and intelligent men. And while we look willingly 
at its bright side, and freely own all that Scotland owes to her 
scientific “husbandry, we must not shut our eyes to tle fact, that, 
socially regarded, it has a doubtful, we had almost said a dark 
side. “The lar ge farm system has long since spread not only from 
Forth to Tweed, but more or less ‘throughout all the eastern 
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counties of Scotland. By it the landlords, the capitalist farmers, 
and the general community, have no doubt been gainers; but 
it may be doubted whether those by whose hands the result has 
been achieved—the farm labourers—have been fair sharers in 
the gain. That division, which is apt to pervade all branches of 
modern industry, and out of which so many social troubles come 
—the division into large capitalists who are employers, and poor 
workmen—has gone great lengths here. Throughout all the 
eastern counties, which have been the nurseries of high farming, 
on the one side stand the wealthy, enterprising, gentlemen 
farmers, living in a style of comfort, often elegance, which nearly 
equals that of his laird, and which lairds fifty years ago did not 
dream of,—active, energetic men, quick to avail themselves 
of all the newest modes of husbandry, and intelligent in the ordi- 
nary topics of the day, but in genuine worth and wisdom not 
superior to the old-fashioned race of small farmers whom they 
have put out. On the other side, but with a vast distance inter- 
posed, are the ploughmen and other labourers, who do the work 
of the farm. Between these the gap is immense in social rank, 
way of living, and general feeling. Many of the ploughmen 
are the sons or grandsons of the small tenants whom the new 
system has swept away; and it would almost seem, that as the 
large farmer has risen in the scale above the small tenants of 
last century, the ploughmen and labourers, at least in prospects 
and opportunities of rising, have sunk below them. 

The workers on these large farms are either married or unmar- 
ried men. The former, the married ploughmen, are the best off. 
They live in their own cottage with their wife and family, that 
cottage being in most cases situated on the farm, held of the 
farmer, but provided, like the other farm buildings, by the land- 
lord. Where there are not enough of cottages for all the mar- 
ried ploughmen—and on many farms there are not enough—some 
one or more of these must seek for a house in the nearest village. 
But take it at the best. Suppose a lad married at four-and- 
twenty, and settled in a cottage on the farm, with his wages 
of from L.20 to L.23 in money, four bolls of oatmeal, four do. 
of potatoes, with free house and coals driven. He has nothing 
more to look to as long as he lives. He is as well off when he 
starts in life as he can hope to be when he ends it. When, out 
of the above wages, a wife and family are supported, children 
reared and educated, there is no margin left for frugality to work 
on. And even if thrift were to do its best, what is there for him 
to look to? By no amount of saving can he ever hope to be able 
to lease any of the large farms he sees all around him, which 
require a capital of several thousands to start with. The utmost 
that is open to him, in the high farmed districts, is to become a 
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foreman on a farm, with a rise in wages of a few shillings a-week ; 
or if he be too pushing a man to be contented with this, then he 
can but emigrate. But the great mass of ploughmen become 
neither foremen nor colonists. They spend the strength of 
their prime, as they began their married life, neither better nor 
worse, going with their pair of horses, and doing their allotted 
day’s work. And when they have reached their threescore 
years, they for the most part cease following the plough, give up 
their pair of horses to younger hands, and either become the 
“ orra” man—that is, the man for extra jobs on the farm—or take 
to breaking stones for the roads, or whatever other day labour 
they can find. Not a very bright existence certainly, nor one 
which we would willingly look upon as the best estate possible 
for a great portion of our countrymen, however we might ac- 
quiesce in it, if it be indeed inevitable. It wants the great, the 
only healing this world can offer to toil-worn man,—the hope of 
bettering himself, of some day rising above the ten hours’ daily 
drudgery, owning something he can call his own, and being able 
in some small measure to shape the destiny of his children, and 
give them a better start in life than he himself had. With 
this state of things have come other evils, the sundering of all 
kindly ties between master and servant, too frequent changes of 
service, the want of any sense of responsibility for their welfare 
on the one side, and of personal or local attachment on the other, 
as if all duties were fulfilled and ended when the one had done 
his ten hours’ work, and the other paid down the weck’s wages. 
Modern society, throughout all its classes, has freed itself en- 
tirely from the old feudal bonds and restrictions ; but it is a sad 
thought, sometimes forced upon us, that with these it has rid 
itself of the natural and kindly attachments with which they were 
more or less entertwined, and has relapsed into a state in which 
all relations between men begin and end with money payments. 
But if such be the case with the best part of the farming popula- 
tion—the married ploughmen—it is still worse, and the problem 
becomes more difficult, when we turn to the young unmarried 
men. That some such must be maintained on every large farm, as 
well as some married ones, is clear. How these should be fed, 
housed, and tended, is the great practical difficulty, and those 
who have had most experience in rural affairs feel it most. It 
were well if we could look at it calmly, without passion or con- 
troversy, most of all without fierce denunciations, which tend 
only to embitter class against class. The thing has arisen out 
of circumstances for which no one class is exclusively to blame, 
—out of the growth mainly of high farming, which is now a 
national glory, and by which all ranks of the people have more 
or less benefited. Blame will be then only just, if, seeing 
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clearly one evil side to what is, on the whole, a great national 
gain, we do not honestly own and face it, and do our best to 
find a remedy. 

That there must be many lads, from sixteen to two or three- 
and-twenty years—‘ halflin callants,’ as they are called—em- 
ployed in farm-work is clear, not only for the convenience of 
the farmer, but in order that you may have a supply of men 
coming forward to fill the place of regular ploughmen. What 
is to be done with these? how are they to be accommodated 
and looked after? In two ways this is practically answered : 
the one way common in large farms in the west of Scotland ; 
the other mainly confined to the eastern districts. In Lanark- 
shire and the other western counties, the unmarried ploughmen 
have their meals in the farmer’s kitchen, and their bed in the 
stable-loft or other outhouse. During the long winter evenings 
they are admitted to the kitchen, and sit round the fire; but 
the talk of these raw lads is, as might be believed, not edifying, 
but such as ‘corrupts the female servants, until the one sex 
will talk as plainly and coarsely as the other.’ Besides this, 
it is alleged that they are often so troublesome and exacting 
about their food, and so difficult to please, as to become a serious 
practical annoyance to the master and mistress of the house. 
Indeed, so real is this inconvenience, that we know one very 
enterprising farmer who, although he had more than one large 
farm in the west, and was looked up to by all his neighbourhood, 
yet, for no other reason than to get rid of this evil, when his farm 
fell out of lease, left his native district, and took a farm in the 
east, where he could accommodate all his men in cottages on the 
farm, or close at hand. So disgusted was he with the trouble- 
someness of the unmarried ploughmen, and the nuisance he had 
found them to be, when boarded in his own house. 

For accommodation of the same class, the eastern county 
farmers have adopted the bothy system, of which so much has 
been heard of late. It is now somewhat more than ten years 
since Mr Stuart, the minister of Oathlaw, brought this system 
under public notice, and laid bare the evils which had arisen 
out of it, in a pamphlet which no one who read it can ever 
forget. He spoke of things he had long seen and known, in a 
tone of calm, clear, impartial, yet humane wisdom, which con- 
trasts strongly with much of the discussion which the subject 
has since called forth. The appearance of that statement forms 
an epoch in the history of our rural economics, and the force 
with which it told is proved by the immediate formation of a 
society for improving the dwellings of farm labourers, which 
numbers among its members many of the best landlords in the 
bothy districts. We mention the rise of this society, not as be- 
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lieving that it can cure even half the evils which Mr Stuart’s 
pamphlet disclosed, but because it proved that he had indeed 
fnid his finger on asore place. The discussion has of late drifted 
into a spirit of partisanship, in which fierce denunciation of 
classes and extravagant statements, founded on extreme cases, 
are met by too dogged denial of the evil, and refusal to admit 
the extent of it. From both of these we should desire to keep 
clear, believing that, if a remedy is to be found, it must come 
from an honest examination of the facts and their causes, equally 
removed from the exaggeration of the impugners, and the special 
pleading of the defenders, of the system. 

We may take for granted, in the first place, that some large 
farms are necessary to maintain a high state of farming; and if 
large farms, then the existence, throughout the country, of a 
number of unmarried ploughmen. What, then, is to be done 
with these ploughmen? how are they to be fed and boarded ? 
This is the question which we must look at steadily. That the 
west country plan of their living in the farmers’ kitchen and 
sleeping in the stable-loft is not satisfactory, we know by the 
testimony of those best acquainted with it. That the eastern 
plan of bothies is, as hitherto worked, at least equally unsatis- 
factory, we have abundant evidence. To prove this, we need 
not ransack the country for cases of flagrantly neglected and 
immoral bothies; we need not go to the northern barbarian 
and his Caithness bothy, in which unmarried men and women 
are said to sit, cook, and eat their food together, to pass the long 
winter nights, without any ‘light but the flickering peat fire, in 
the room where the lads dress, undress, and sleep, while the 
females sleep in an off closet entering from the lads’ apartment, 
and, in some disgraceful instances, the beds of both sexes are in 
the same apartment.’ Such things need no comment. But 
they may be said to be singular and exceptional cases, and we 
would willingly believe them to be so. But from what we know 
of human nature, and especially of ploughman nature, it needs 
but small evidence to prove, that if you place some half-dozen 
or more young raw lads, rough and undisciplined, in one house, 
barely and coarsely furnished, there to cook their own food, with 
no one to make their beds, clean the house, or in any way super- 
intend their life during other than working hours, the result will 
be coarseness, filth, and rapid degradation to most of the in- 
mates, Cast ploughmen, cast any set of men, out from the com- 
forts and civilities of home, to herd, eat, and sleep wholly by 
themselves, without discipline or surveillance, and it needs no 
prophet to foretell the result. And there is abundant evidence 
to show that facts verify anticipations, founded on the know- 
ledge of what men are. One of the ablest defenders of the system 
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admits that, having been himself a farm servant for upwards 
of ten years, he ‘had lived in bothies that had not been swept 
for years, where the cooking utensils were never washed, and 
where the beds were not made up for weeks together’ The 
writer of these words may have escaped contamination from 
such a life, but forty-nine out of every fifty men will be de- 
graded by such treatment. We remember ourselves visiting 
a bothy a few years ago, not a picked specimen, but taken at 
random, in the richest, most highly farmed part of East Lothian, 
of which the above would seem to be a very fair description. 
It was a place, for dirt, discomfort, and desolation, fit to 
harbour no human being. We know, too, that the lads, in 
the bothy district, too often spend their evenings after dark in 
‘raking about the country,’ in those secret interviews, to the 
prevalence of which among our peasantry Dr Struthers attri- 
butes so much immorality. And so untended and coarsening is 
their life, that we are assured that many lads who have left their 
homes for service, with a fair parish school education, able to 
read and write, have ere long, in the bothy life, unlearnt and 
forgot both. But we are spared the trouble of going more 
deeply into the results of the system, and proving its evils in de- 
tail, by the indirect admission of its ablest recent defender, who 
gives it as his opinion that the late controversy about bothiies 
will result in their improvement, and their more general adop- 
tion, when improved. Here, then, we find even their advocate 
allowing the need of improvement, though as to the extent and 
kind of it he and we might not agree. 

We should think it not too much to ask of every landlord 
that he should provide cottages enough on each farm to allow 
from one-half to two-thirds of the ploughmen employed on it to 
be married men, who might dwell there with their families. To 
ask more than this—for instance, a cottage for every plough, so 
as to have all the ploughmen on a farm either married, or able 
to marry if they choose—seems more than is required. For 
among ploughmen, as in every trade or profession, there must 
and ought to be young men coming on who must bide their fair 
time to marry, and whom it is not desirable to drive to too early 
marriage, by opening for it too great facility. Supposing, then, 
that on every farm there are about one-third of the workmen un- 
married, and that, in the altered mode of living in large farmers’ 
houses, it is undesirable to have these men boarded in the kitchen. 
A few of them will probably be the sons of the married plough- 
men, and will lodge with their parents. Supposing that some 
cannot be lodged in the cottages of the married men, either from 
their small size, or from the unwillingness of the occupants to lodge 
lads who may be strange to them, then it is clear that you must 
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have an abode apart, devoted to the single men, call it a bothy, or 
what you will. The conditions to be observed in order to pre- 
vent such a dwelling from sinking, as so many bothies have done, 
into inhuman filth and wretchedness, are, first, that the house 
should be given over to the farmer fit for a human dwelling, not 
a wretched outhouse ; secondly, that the farmer, either of him- 
self, or, it may be, by the young men contributing something, 
should furnish it in a style which should secure decency and 
comfort ; thirdly, that no such cottage should have more than 
say four or, at most, five inmates; fourthly, that it should be 
under the charge of the grieve’s wife or some other respectable 
married woman, who should have the care, not only of making 
the beds and cleaning the house daily, but of making the young 
men’s meals. No house into which a woman never enters can 
be in a fit state for man’s habitation. To these conditions we may 
add, that the grieve himself should be charged with the survey of 
these single men’s cottages, see that they keep hours, and do not 
stay abroad or sit up to an unseasonable time of night. And if 
to these were added some of the social charities—the kindly visit 
of the master of an evening or at mid-day, and the furnishing 
the young men’s table with a newspaper and some books, enter- 
taining or instructive—the bothy might soon be changed from 
a byword into a scene of comfort. Such do exist here and 
there in favoured places, under considerate masters. And there 
is no reason why they should not exist on every large farm, if 
only all concerned would lay the evil to heart, and do their 
share towards its removal. 

This would imply that landlords should be willing to erect, 
not one rude bothy, no better than a byre, on each farm, how- 
ever large, but two or more, where needed, well-built houses, 
capable of being dwelt in with comfort; that tenants should 
furnish them in a way fit for the decencies and conveniencies of 
life, should put them under good regulations and superintendence, 
and themselves see that these are carried out ; lastly, that the men 
themselves should be willing to co-operate, to submit to some 
rules, to take care of good furniture if once supplied, and to lend 
themselves to clean and tidy habits. These last conditions, which 
lie with the men themselves, are far from the easiest to get ful- 
filled; for often they resist any efforts made for their comfort— 
resist it as an infringement on their freedom—and prefer to pig 
and brutalize uncontrolled, to being any way interfered with. 
Ministers, too, might do more than in many cases they have done, 
by not shrinking from laying honestly before all classes in pri- 
vate, and, if need be, publicly too, their responsibilities in this 
matter. But several causes have hitherto kept most of our 
Scottish ministers from meddling with the social habits of their 
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flocks, though on these, to a very great degree, depends even 
their spiritual wellbeing. The proneness to divide too sharply 
between things religious and things secular; a tendency to 
dwell on high abstract doctrines, without bringing these down 
to the details of men’s daily lives, and thus vitalizing them ; and 
the not altogether manly fear of giving offence by bringing 
religious teaching to bear on the social and personal habits 
of men,—these, and like causes, have been at work to keep 
ministers from declaring to all alike—landlord, tenant, and 
ploughmen—their respective duties. A faithful minister, if re- 
spected in his parish, who would not shrink from speaking, pri- 
vately or publicly, as he might deem best, to those concerned, 
would surely do something to make men feel it to be a Christian 
duty to extirpate this evil; and if he would, by friendly visits at 
mid-day or in the evening, or by whatever other means mighit 
occur to him, show a real interest in these lads, who have often 
none near to care for them, he would do still more. We are 
ge aware how easy it is to admonish others of their duty; but 
the suggestions here given are not offered from any wish to dic- 
tate to others, but from the belief that this and other public evils 
are gradually undermined by open discussion, and by each man 
speaking out honestly what seems to him right. If, however, 
farmers will not take the trouble proposed, and men will not 
submit to any interference or control, even for their good, then 
we say that bothies are a moral nuisance, which, as it cannot be 
mended, ought to be destroyed. 

On the whole, then, we fully acknowledge that some large 
farms are desirable in all districts, more in some districts than 
in others; and that, ever since Cockburn of Ormiston, ‘the 
father of Scottish husbandry,’ let to Robert Wight, in the year 
1718, The Murray’s (Muirhouse) farm on a long lease, up to a 
quite recent date, large farms, let on long leases, have contributed 
much to the advance and present perfection of Scottish hus- 
bandry, benefiting farmers by good returns, landlords by high 
rents, and the community by increased produce. But we must not, 
on the other hand, shut our eyes to the fact that the peasantry 
have not, on the whole, shared equally in their benefits. Even 
if they have shared somewhat in the general gain and improved 
mode of living, they have not, we conceive, improved on their 
forefathers in intelligence and morality so much as other classes 
have done. While repudiating altogether such exaggerated 
statements, as that they have become ‘a hissing and a byword, 
or that they are ‘sinking to the lowest moral level,’ we do be- 
lieve that there is much of good in them, which large farms, if 
they do not positively depress, at least allow to lie fallow. Our 
Scottish ploughmen will still, we believe, stand comparison for 
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shrewdness, honesty, and industry with those of any other coun- 
try. But, whatever they may be relatively, it cannot be doubted 
that absolutely they would be better if they were not subjected, 
as single men, to the rough, coarse, bothy system as it now exists ; 
and if, as married men, they were not, by the exclusiveness of the 
large farms, shut out in many districts from all hope of bettering 
themselves, and condemned to a lifelong routine of day labour. 
In all human nature, and especially in the pushing Scotch 
nature, there must be a vast reserve fund of energy, thrift, and 
perseverance, of which such a life never unlocks the springs. 
Those same natures which, transplanted to colonial or foreign 
soils, put forth such latent energy, subduing nature, overcoming 
all kinds of circumstance, everywhere rising to the top—for tra- 
vellers remark that, in every town of Europe, the chief banker, 
or merchant, or tradesman, is sure to be a Scotchman,—to those 
same natures, while they continue in the high-farmed counties, 
the path upward is closed. This is surely an evil, worthy the 
careful regard of patriotic landlords. Even in the large farm 
counties—the Lothians, Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, and all 
the eastern straths and seaboards north of the Forth—land- 
lords, if they really saw and felt the evil, might do some- 
thing to meet it. In many parts even of these districts it 
might be possible, even prudent, to let an industrious man— 
mason, say, or wright, or dairyman—have a portion of land on 
lease, which he and his family might cultivate at their bye hours, 
evening or morning. By such a plan, a deserving man might be 
encouraged, something done to bridge the gulf and break the 
social monotony of the few wealthy farmers and their many hired 
hinds, while the landlord would find his rent-roll not a whit 
the less by the change. No doubt the large farmers would 
eye such a procedure with jealousy; for they, like every other 
class, resent the appearance among them of any interloper either 
from a poorer district or a lower social place; and agricultural 
doctrinaires, who look on the necessity of large farms as a law of 
nature invariable as gravitation, would be ready to threaten any 
innovating landlord with the old bugbear—a tenantry reduced 
to the state of Irish crofters—as the sure result of any return to 
small farms. To such impugners it might be replied, that the 
lowland Scotch small tenant of the present day is a very different 
being from the Irish crofter; that the whole system of farming 
and of leases is different in Scotland and in Ireland; that, even if 
there were any tendency to excess of population on small farms 
from over subdivision, the landlord has the thing in his own 
hand, and can check it; that in those parts of the lowlands where 
small farms still exist, no such evils have arisen; that so far are 
the native lowland peasantry from over-population, that, in many 
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landward parishes, the Gibeonite part of labour, such as draining 
and quarrying, has of late years fallen to be done chiefly by Irish- 
men, for lack of Scots; lastly, that it is not a truth valid for all 
places and all times, that large farms are the only arrangement that 
will ensure the highest state of husbandry. They were necessary 
during last century, when farming was yet in its rude infancy, to 
give it the first impulse onward. They were necessary during 
the earlier part of this century, to carry it forward to its present 
perfection ; but it does not follow from this, that now, when the 
true principles of farming are so generally understood, and the 
farming intelligence of the peasantry so much greater, and prac- 
tical knowledge and improvements so much quicker in spreading, 
that the large farm system might not well be modified even in 
the eastern counties, and such a proportion of small farms ad- 
mitted as would give scope for all grades of agricultural capital 
and enterprise. Sir John Sinclair, in his Report, published in 
1814, when the rage for large farms was at its height, after 
showing the advantages of these at a certain stage of a nation’s 
husbandry, goes on to observe that a time may come when the 
large farms may require to be modified, ‘when by competition 
the rent of land increases, and when from various causes many 
competitors appear. The size of farms,’ he says, ‘must thus 
depend on the circumstances of a country: what is proper in one 
district is not so in another; and what is a proper size at one time 
is not so at another, even in the same district. For this reason, a 
proprietor should not allow his buildings and fences to go to ruin ; 
he himself may have little need of them, but his successor may 
require them.’ 

These considerations, taken together with the undoubted fact of 
the social gap which necessarily arises in exclusively large farmed 
districts, might well make any wise landlord reflect whether it is 
well to have none but wealthy tenants and large farms, even in 
districts where these are now wholly paramount. They ought 
certainly to make him pause, before transplanting into the 
southern and other counties, where a graduated scale of farms 
still exists, the exclusive system of the eastern counties with all 
its disadvantages. To this an advocate of large farms might 
reply—In proof of our plan we point to the present advanced 
state of Scottish husbandry as its undoubted fruit; in defence of 
the plan of mingled large and small farms, you urge only suppo- 
sitions and general principles, which have failed in other coun- 
tries, and might not succeed here. Such arguments, however, 
we are able to meet not only with a priori reasonings, but with 
ascertained facts and experiments. 

There lies before us a paper by Charles Stewart, Esq., of 
Hillside, Dumfriesshire, on the mode of providing cottages with 
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pendicles of land for labourers and tradesmen, which has been 
carried on under his care on the Annandale estate. The paper 
is made up of two separate reports; which, originally printed in 
the Transactions of the Highland Society, 1844 and 1859, have 
since been reprinted. Along with this we must notice a paper by 
the Rev. Peter Hope, Free Church minister of Wamphray, read 
before the last Social Science meeting, in which he gives what he 
has seen of the social and moral results of the experiments Mr 
Stewart describes. Mr Stewart, the author at once of the pam- 
phlet and of the experiments, has for many years had charge of the 
estate of Annandale, belonging to J. J. Hope Johnstone, Esq., 
M.P., and of other extensive properties, and has had much oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the present state and past 
history of farming and rural economy throughout Scotland. To 
those who know him, every statement and opinion of his will be 
sure to come with no common weight. To those who do not, 
we need only say, that as for nearly half a century he has been 
among the foremost promoters of every agricultural improvement 
and of all useful progress in the south of Scotland, and as his 
natural sagacity and wisdom have been enriched with a wide and 
varied experience, his word on all rural matters is of rare autho- 
rity. The following statements are taken from the two above- 
named reports:—In upper Annandale, the labourers and country 
tradesmen used, for the most part, to hold their houses from the 
tenant. About fifty years ago, as most of these houses had 
become ruinous or incommodious, a new plan was adopted. A 
lease of twenty-one years is given of a homestead and large gar- 
den at a moderate rent. The landlord supplies and saws timber 
and hewed freestone, needed for doors, windows, jambs, etc., etc., 
at a cost to himself of about twenty-two pounds. The rest of 
the cost of building the homestead falls on the tenant, and, 
besides his own labour, ranges from twenty-one to thirty-five 
or even forty pounds. The proprietor reserves to himself the 
right of resuming possession on six months’ notice,—a right, 
however, which, as it would only be put in force in case of 
bad conduct, is said to have been in no case, as yet, exercised. 
None but persons of the best character, natives, or well known 
in the neighbourhood, are granted these leases» They are most 
of them, either men who have been ploughmen, have saved 
something, and wish to settle with their families; or elderly 
men or widows, with well-doing children, who help them; or 
country tradesmen, carpenters, masons, shoemakers, etc., etc. 
Great care is taken not to place any without certain prospect of 
future work, and an eye is kept on the state of population in each 
parish, with a view to keep the numbers rather under than above 
the natural demand for labour. This scheme can, of course, be 
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best carried out on great estates, where the care of large woods, 
draining, fencing, and other improvements, afford a steady supply 
of work for these cottar tenants. Almost all these occupancies 
lie in the parishes of Kirkpatrick-Juxta and Johnstone, on a tract 
of eight or nine miles, stretching along the west side of the river 
Annan. The houses are generally placed singly, along the turn- 
ce and cross parish roads, and care is taken that they shall not 
e grouped into hamlets or villages. 

The second Report (1859) states that the demand for such 
leases is greatly on the increase; that the more recent houses 
are better built, and more roomy than the original ones; that 
pendicles of land from two to six acres, or grass for a cow, are 
greatly desired and now generally granted. ‘The land being 
often coarse, the landlord, besides enclosing, helps to drain and 
lime it. It is improved till it affords not only summer grazing 
for one cow, or perhaps two, but green crop and corn, sometimes 
meadow hay. The rent charged is the same as it is worth as 
part of a farm, from ten to twenty shillings per acre. It in- 
creases the interest of the cottar, and gives scope to the intelli- 
gence which is generally possessed, and to the industry of the 
family, without materially encroaching on the tenant’s time for 
earning his regular money income. He can buy turnips, 
meadow hay, and corn from farmers at hand. <A good supply 
of milk is secured for the family, and the ready sale of the pork, 
butter, and perhaps a calf or young beast, meets any outlay as 
well as rent, which last is paid with perfect promptitude. All 
the above statements are taken almost word for word from Mr 
Stewart’s pamphlet. After nearly a lifetime’s trial of the system, 
he expresses his perfect conviction of its success. He has found 
it advantageous alike to the tenants themselves, the landlord, 
and the community at large. In parishes where these tenants 
form a third or a fourth of the whole population, none of them 
ever come on the poor roll, and pauperism scarcely exists. While 
this or a like system may be most easily carried out on large estates, 
owing to the supply of home timber, saw-mills, etc., etc., and 
the power of regulating the number of such tenancies by the 
demand for labour; yet Mr Stewart maintains that much may 
be done in the same or a like way by smaller proprietors, if they 
would give the cottar an interest and security in his house, by 
allowing him to pay more or less of the original cost, and to hold 
his lease directly from themselves, and, above all, by furnishing 
him with a pendicle of land. And it is cheering to learn that 
the experiment is not now confined to the estate where it origin- 
ated, but is being tried by other liberal landowners, who under- 
stand and esteem the character of our peasantry. 

While Mr Stewart has given the statement of facts, Mr Hope 
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points the moral. He remarks that, in recent discussions on these 
topics, it is usual to notice only three orders in an agricultural 
community,—landlord, farmer, and farm-servants, either hired, 
or cottars holding of the farmer. But he observes there is a fourth 
class intermediate between the small farmer and the hired labourer, 
not so high as the former, but higher than the latter, which ought 
not to be overlooked. This class, consisting of country tradesmen, 
retired ploughmen, etc.—a class having its own place in a well- 
ordered rural economy—mainly occupy the small tenancies on 
the Annandale estate. And Mr Hope is convinced, by what 
he has seen, that the system above described has succeeded in 
elevating this class without burdening either landlord or farmer, 
but with benefit to both, and has fostered small holdings without 
depressing agriculture or retarding improvement. Its advan- 
tages, as stated by him, are such as these :— 

1. The fact that such leases are granted only to men of good 
character and orderly conduct, acts as a bounty upon these quali- 
ties, which make for the public not less than the individual welfare. 

2. The system encourages thrift and industry both before and 
after obtaining such a tenancy ; before, to save means to meet the 
necessary outlay, and after, to make the most of the allotment. 
‘What labour the cottager expends on his small holding, does 
not hinder his ordinary work; it is done at by-hours or by his 
family. And the wife, with her cow to keep, milk for her house- 
hold, butter and eggs to take to market, calf and pig to care for, 
becomes quite another woman from what she would have been 
had her husband been only a day labourer, renting a bare house 
from a farmer, and removeable at every term. She becomes 
managing and thoughtful, fertile in resources, feels that she is 
respected and that much is looked for from her; she can do much 
for the support of her family, and she is put to her mettle to do it.’ 
The children, too, early take part in the field work, and so are 
trained to useful labour, and to habits which stand them in good 
stead when they go out in life. 

3. Let no one compare this with the Irish crofter system. 
All the special evils of the latter are absent here. Character 
and conduct are well looked to before a lease is granted ; security 
of tenure is combined with moderate rent; there is no middleman 
between landlord and cottar; the balance between population and 
demand for labour is carefully attended to. In Ireland, every- 
thing tended towards thriftlessness and idleness ; here, all motives 
are at work to produce thrift and diligence. 

4. The security of these small holdings is a mighty charm. 
The tenant feels sure that when his lease expires it will be re- 
newed, that he himself will end his days in the house his own 
hands have helped to build, and that when he dies his tenancy will 
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go to some one of his family. Of the advantages of this per- 
manency of abode we need hardly speak. The children brought 
up at the same school, the family worshipping in the same 
church, known and respected by the neighbours, and bound by 
ties of affection to their native district; these, the very best out- 
ward influences for forming character, how few of the labouring 
class are blest with them! 

One does not wonder on being told that from these cottar 
homes and small farms in Annandale a very large number of youths 
have received a more than poor man’s education, and risen after- 
wards to eminence. From such abodes it is that the purity and 
energy of the towns is recruited, and the Scotch character main- 
tained throughout the world. There is scarcely a small farm in 
Annandale which has not one or more members of its family 
doing well in other countries and quarters of the globe, in every 
position, from the farm grieve in England or Ireland to the 
merchant millionnaire in India or China. This comes, in part, 
from the old border spirit of enterprise which two centuries of 
peace have not yet extinguished, but still more it is due to the 
existence of a class of working farmers. In the Lothians and 
Berwickshire, where the rural population consists of a few gentle- 
men farmers and a large number of mere servants, no such pro- 
portion make their way upward. The latter see little chance of 
rising, and the former have no call to make the exertion. ‘This, 
however, though the most palpable, is by no means the highest 
moral effect of the system of cottar tenancy and small farms. It 
is not from the few who rise that it should be estimated, but 
from the numbers not known nor heard of in the world, who 
live on these holdings industrious, moral, and contented, and die 
leaving a good name throughout their neighbourhood. But 
while such is the solid good that accrues to the cottar tenant, 
how, it may be asked, does the landlord fare? It is well that 
we can answer this query on the authority of Mr Stewart, who 
certainly has the best means of knowing. He informs us that 
these cottage leases and small holdings are not only not a 
pecuniary loss to the landowner, but are in the long run a 
decided gain. He gets interest for his original outlay on the 
cottage and field, and fully as good a return as he would have 
got for the same land included in a large farm. Besides these, 
there are other advantages of this system which few proprietors 
will think lightly of. It keeps in check and reduces the poor- 
rate, for rarely have any of this cottar population fallen on the 
poor-roll. And it peoples his property with a set of industrious, 
sober, well-to-do workmen, themselves and their fathers native 
to the soil, men bound to himself who has befriended them, and 
to the land that has reared them, by the best and strongest ties. 
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This system of cottage tenure, with small portions of land held 
directly from the landlord, might, we are convinced, be in some 
measure introduced by liberal and patriotic landlords, even into 
exclusively large farm districts, with safety and advantage. It 
would do much to relieve the hopeless condition of the hinds, of 
which we have already spoken, and something to lessen the 
social gap, though it could not bridge it. But it is only where 
there exists a graduated scale of farms, from those of one plough, 
or about 60 to 70 acres, through every size, up to the large 
farm, that the system of cottage tenure can have full scope. 
The existence of these small farms is a wonderful stimulus to the 
cottar tenants. They know, that if they hain and husband well 
the pendicle, this may lead in time to the small farm. In the 
parish of Johnstone, for instance, out of thirty-six farms, there are 
six or seven held by men who were themselves once cottar-tenants, 
and as many more held by men whose fathers rose from that 
class) When a small farm in a neighbouring parish, of about 
L.100 a-year rental, was lately out of lease, of fourteen eligible 
offers, four came from men who had once been labourers. To 
illustrate what is meant by small farms graduated upwards, take 
the above-named parish of Johnstone. It contains from 7000 
to 8000 acres of mixed arable, improveable, and pasture land. 
Under the too prevailing system of lumping land into the largest 
farms possible, it would probably be parcelled out into half 
a dozen farms, rented from perhaps L.800 to L.1000 a-year 
each. On these would live a number of hired servants in cot- 
tages held of the farmers. Under the system we advocate, it is 
at present laid out in thirty-six farms, yielding a total rental of 
nearly L1.5000 a-year. Some of the farms pay as much as 
L.350 to L.400 a-year of rent; while at least twenty farms, of 
from 70 to 180 acres, and affording tillage for one plough, pay 
a rental of from L.50 to L.150 each. Besides these small farms, 
there are the numerous cottar tenancies we have above described. 
It can easily be imagined how powerfully the existence of the 
former must tell on the occupants of the latter. The way up- 
ward is open; persevering industry may travel it; and the 
small farm once attained, there is the large farm beckoning, if 
not the man himself, then his children. Such a prospect acts 
far beyond the small circle of those who succeed in realizing it. 
It tells on the whole body of working men. They see their 
neighbours and equals rise to better things. They know that 
they themselves may do likewise ; and this feeling has a hearten- 
ing, healthful influence on many a man, who may never change 
his original condition. 

This, then, would seem to be the type of a well-ordered rural 
polity. Beginning with the mere day labourer, passing upward 
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through the cottar tenant, the small farmer, to the large farmer, 
it would culminate in the landlord,—a social order as perfect as 
our country, with all its antecedents, would seem to admit of,— 
an ideal, which is not only an ideal, but has in some places be- 
gun to be realized; and that not by sentimentalists or dreamers, 
but by the most practical of men. And there is no reason why 
it should not be still farther realized, if landlords and others, 
who have power over land, would but all look at the matter with 
the same careful foresight, the same humane wisdom, as the 
landlords and their agents above named have done. By such a 
course they would help to heal those social sores which in many 
places have become serious; they would go far to fill up the 
social gap, which, disguise it as you will, is a great, if it be an 
inevitable, evil in many high-farmed districts ; and they would 
help to build up a rural polity, in which, as in our good British 
constitution, all orders of men are linked closely to each other, 
and rank passes so insensibly into rank, that you can scarce tell 
where one ends and another begins. 

It may be impossible greatly to alter things in the eastern 
counties and elsewhere, where large farms have been too long 
established as the universal rule. But might we not hope that, 
if landlords would examine closely the experiments made in 
Annandale, they would see it to be their true wisdom to stay 
the progress of enlargement, where, as in the western and 
southern counties, it is only entered on and not yet consum- 
mated. Let us not be misunderstood. We would not exclude 
some large farms from any district. They are prizes for enter- 
prise, and they act as a stimulant on the small farmers around 
them. And, to some districts, a larger number of them is suit- 
able. To wide plains, or easy undulations of equal soil, and 
under thirty inches of rain, the large farm with thirty or forty 
acre fields is more naturally adapted. But in the western coun- 
ties the ground is broken, the soil unequal, the climate moist 
and uncertain. To these varieties of soil and weather, the sinall 
farmer, working with his own family, without many servants or 
high kept horses, better suits himself; and in bad years or low 
prices he can save and curtail consumption and expense in a 
way the large farmer cannot do. He bends more to the blast, 
where the other breaks. ‘During the last fifty years, says 
one who has watched country matters closely, ‘1 have seen 
three or four crises, in which the large farmer on poor soil went 
to the wall, while the small ones stood.” One argument for 
large farms, once unanswerable, has now lost its force. There 
was a time when they were rightly encouraged as the only 
means of bringing capital, enterprise, and intelligence to em- 
bark in agriculture, and raise it from its low primitive con- 
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dition. But it is so no longer. Knowledge now spreads so 
much faster, every new discovery so soon finds its way, and is 
adopted by all kinds of husbandmen, that the skill of the small 
is already nearly on a level with that of the large farmer. In 
some points it is even greater, at least better in details of manage- 
ment. 

In Mr Mill’s Political Economy there are two well-known 
chapters on the subject of Peasant Proprietors. He there shows, 
at great length and with abundant evidence, how largely this 
mode of life prevails in Norway, Germany, Belgium, France, 
and with how beneficent results. After passing in review the 
working of the system in these countries severally, he sums up 
by showing, first, that far heavier crops are produced on these 
small farms than in the best tilled large farm districts of Scot- 
land and England. Such is the spirit of thrift and industry it 
engenders, that every spare hour, every odd moment of the small 
proprietor and his family, are devoted to the improvement of their 
ground. Secondly, he dwells on the educating effect of these 
small properties—that, not less than books and schooling, though 
in a different way, they draw forth and discipline the mental 
powers. The mind of the proprietor is always active, and there- 
fore is being elevated, while that of the day labourer is passive, and 
therefore depressed. Thirdly, it is not only an intellectual, but 
also a moral training. It cultivates the virtues of prudence, 
temperance, self-control. And if in some cases these qualities 
are carried too far, and the small landowner becomes saving even 
to niggardliness, this he esteems a small evil compared with the 
temptations of the day labourer, living from hand to mouth, and 
hopeless of ever bettering himself—recklessness and improvi- 
dence. Lastly, he shows, at length, that such a system cultivates 
habits of comfort and ways of life which are the surest checks te 
over population—an evil to which Mr Mill seems sensitively alive. 
To conclude with his own words, ‘ I conceive it to be established, 
that there is no necessary connection between peasant properties 
and an imperfect state of the arts of production; that it is 
favourable in quite as many respects as it is unfavourable to the 
most effective use of the powers of the soil; that no other exist- 
ing state of agricultural economy has so beneficial an effect on 
the industry, the intelligence, the frugality, and prudence of the 
population, nor tends on the whole so much to discourage an 
improvident increase of their numbers and that no existing 
state, therefore, is on the whole so favourable, both to their 
moral and physical welfare. Compared with the English system 
of cultivation by hired labour, it must be regarded as eminently 
beneficial to the labouring classes.’ 
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Most of this holds, in measure, of cottar tenants and small 
farmers, when organized with such checks and restrictions 
as have been mentioned above. This last system is the nearest 
approach which the present state of landed property in our 
country admits of. And we have seen that Mr Stewart and Mr 
Hope together bear witness that it draws forth and cherishes 
the same habits and virtues, as Mr Mill’s authorities attri- 
bute to the peasant landowners of foreign countries. No 
doubt the tenancies have one great drawback, from which the 
proprietorships are free. They presuppose, for their beneficial 
working, landlords liberal and wise enough to have regard to 
the interests of the people on their estates, and to see that the 
prosperity of these is one with their own. And the same sage 
political economist warns us, that ‘it is never safe to expect 
that a class or body of men will act in opposition to their imme- 
diate pecuniary interest. As an abstract maxim, this is no doubt 
true. But, looking at facts, no one can help seeing that the 
happiness or misery of a peasantry on any estate always have 
been, and probably always will be, in some real measure depen- 
dent on the presence or absence in the landlord of the will and 
the wisdom to befriend them. And therefore we can but appeal 
to their sense of enlightened self-interest, of patriotism, and of 
duty. We can but ask them to look earnestly at the condition 
of the rural population, and to consider whether they have not 
been suffering one of the worthiest peasantries on earth to go to 
the wall, amid the fashionable rage for exclusively large farms, 
which bring to them no present advantage but easily collected 
rents, and must in the end entail sure and irreparable loss, by 
driving the best blood of the rural districts to foreign lands, and 
deteriorating what remains. 


Since these remarks were in type, a public meeting has been 
held in Edinburgh, under the highest auspices, for considering 
the condition of the rural labourers of Scotland. All the speeches, 
whether of landlords or tenants, delivered at that meeting, as well 
as the letter of Lord Kinnaird published since in the newspapers, 
confirm the views which have been advanced in this paper, so far 
as the houses of farm labourers are concerned. But better houses, 
though very important, are but one step towards the elevation of 
the labourer. The necessity of a proportion of small holdings was 
hardly hinted at; and even the remarks made by Mr Stewart on 
the Annandale scheme, fell flat on the meeting, and did not strike 
home. We feel it therefore more than ever a duty to appeal to 
the landowners of the country in favour of a scheme which shall 
give scope to the latent worth and industry of the men who live 
and die toiling on their estates. It was on cottage holdings and 
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on small farms, not in dwellings of day labourers, that the men 
were reared, who, for gener ations, have been the ver y salt of our 
land. And ‘who can tell how much of that worth was bound up 
with these very tenures and the per manency of these homes? For, 
as was well said at the Edinburgh meeting, ‘a man’s house is not 
merely his shelter from the elements and the scene of his affec- 
tions, but it is also the mould from which his social habits, and, in 
a great extent, his moral feelings, are cast.’ To help, in some 
measure, to form that mould, in which the moral being of 
immortal men is cast, is the high privilege and deep respon- 
sibility with which landlords are for a while entrusted. A grave 
enough stewardship it is to exercise in any country and over any 
human beings; more grave in our land, when we think from what 
ancestry these poor men are sprung, and of what stuff they them- 
selves are made. These are they whose forefathers in old time 
kept Scotland free. Among them were born those stern sons of 
the Covenant who made good for us another, a not less noble 
freedom. These are the men from whose hearts and homes were 
breathed our old Scottish songs, and who were the first to sing 
many of our sweetest melodies. From them were sprung Burns 
and Carlyle, and many more of lesser name—men in whose in- 
most hearts were graven the virtues of their order, transfigured 
by the light of genius. Among these it was that Scott found the 
originals « of all “his best and most lifelike portraits—those which 
will longest survive and go farthest to immortalize his name. 

And in such little farms and permanent cottage holdings, all 
Scotland over, more than anywhere else, there has lived and 
there still lives, dumb and inaudible, the great mass of worth and 
wisdom, of which some small samples only have yet found utter- 
ance in books. Is it nothing that such a race should be swept 
ruthlessly away, depressed into mere day’s-wagemen, or driven 
to foreign lands ? 

The landlord who lumps his land into a few large farms, and 
merely lives on their rents, whether at his own seat or at a dis- 
tance, throws away a noble opportunity of usefulness, and > 
verts "himself into a mere superfluous functionary—a veritable 
‘burden on the land.’ But he, who regulates the distribution of 
his farms on wise and humane principles, holding an even balance 
between the great tenant and the small, and giving scope to the 
energies of each, not only secures his own permanent interests on 
a surer basis, but adds something at least to the sum of those 
healing and benign agencies which both brighten and better the 
condition of mankind. 
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Art. IV.—The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Tuomas, 
Tenth Eart of DunponaLp, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, 
Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, ete., etc. First and Second 
Volumes. London: Richard Bentley. 1860. 











“Tne world knows nothing of its greatest men.” If this were 
true, sinall blame could be imputed to the world on that account. 
De nou existentibus et de non apparentibus eadem est ratio. There 
is no infallible test for discovering “village” Hampdens or “ mute 
inglorious” Miltons ; and we should possibly be at a loss what 
use to make of such a test, if we had one. The struggles and 
trials of life have frequently proved the best training school for 
genius: there is no help like self-help; and Burke never uttered 
a prouder or more suggestive truth than when he exclaimed, 
“JT was not rocked and dandled into a legislator.” We are 
rather amused by the frankness than startled by the unblushing 
selfishness of the famous French publisher, when he tells Balzac’s 
Grand Homme de Province, “1 am not here to serve as the 
footstool of celebrities to come, but to gain money and give it 
to men already celebrated.” Such is the way of the world; 

such it always ‘has been; and such, we fear, it is long destined 
to remain. But when the essential qualities of greatness have 
been manifested by unmistakeable signs ; when the tree is known 
by its fruits; when deeds or works speak trumpet-tongued ; 

when the hero or man of genius stands confessed as plainly as 
the goddess (oh, Dea certe !) who betrayed her divine origin by 
her walk,—then deep, indeed, is the responsibility, and lasting 
should be the remorse, of the nation which permits him to be 
crushed by jealousy or withered by neglect. 

If ever there was a hero or a man of genius, it was the late 
Earl of Dundonald, better known in the naval annals of his 
country as Lord Cochrane. He performed greater actions with 
smaller means than any other captain or commander recorded 
in history. He combined the chivalrous audacity of Sir Sydney 
Smith, and the calculated dash of Nelson, with an originality of 
conception to which neither of them so much as approximated. 
His insensibility to danger, his perfect calmness, his accuracy of 
judgement, his fertility of resource at trying moments, were sub- 
lime. He seemed especially destined to compensate England for 
the loss which saddened her crowning victory at Trafalgar. Yet 
from the very commencement of his career, and long “before a 
shade of suspicion rested on his character, no effort was left un- 
tried in high places to crush him ; and the upshot was, that what 
might well have been regarded as a national treasure, became 
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for a period a national disgrace, and, instead of being prized 
and watched over, was flung into the dirt and trampled on. 

Ample proofs of these assertions are contained in the Awutobio- 
graphy, incomplete as it was left by his death; bui they are 
scattered over a large space, and mixed up with a mass of de- 
sultory statements and querulous commentaries, which distract 
attention and impair effect. We shall endeavour to obviate this 
disadvantage, by giving a rapid summary of the exploits on 
which we found our very high estimate of his capacity. 

The believer in blood and race would have no difficulty in 
showing that many of the late Lord’s distinctive qualities were 
hereditary. “The Cochranes,” remarks a Scottish writc:, 
“have long been noted for an original and dashing turn of mind, 
which was sometimes called genius, sometimes eccentricity.” 
Robert Cochrane, the founder of the family, aiming and arriving 
almost simultaneously at eminence as a warrior and an architect, 
and falling a victim to a court cabal, was a fitting progenitor for 
the hero of Basque Roads, at work in a manufactory on the very 
morning when his name was mixed up (as he contends, by poli- 
tical or professional pique) with a dishonourable plot. 

He might also be cited in confirmation of the theory that the 
boy is father of the man. He was only in his ninth year when he 
was deprived of the inestimable benefits of a mother’s guidance, 
instruction, and softening influence ;' and “ our domestic for- 
tunes,” he states, “ were even then at so low an ebb, that great diffi- 
culty was experienced in providing him and his three brothers with 
the means of education.” But, as is observed by Gibbon, every 
man who rises above the common level receives two educations, 
—the first from his instructors ; the second, far the most import- 
ant, from himself. Considering the part the young L ord Coch- 
rane was to play and the work marked out for him, perhaps, as 
regards him, the second would not have been much improved 
by all the appliances and means to boot, in the shape of private 
tutors, public schools, or universities, that unbounded afiluence 
could have supplied. In his choice of a profession, »s in every- 
thing else through life, he was destined to be thwarteu ; yet here 
again an item or two of good is to be placed to the creditor side 
of the account. Many a lad selects a vocation from caprice, 
and slackens his exertions to excel in it as soon as the first flush 
of novelty has passed away. ‘Test his firmness by a little opposi- 
tion; compel self-examination by remonstrance ; and then, if he 
perseveres and is permitted to follow his bent, he will follow it 
in right earnest, and will be compelled, if only by the shame of 


‘ Anna, Countess of Dundonald, died Noy. 13, 1784. Her son, the late Earl, 
was born Dec. 14, 1775. 
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turning back, to concentrate his energies and manfully strugele 
forward to the goal. 

It must be admitted that, in the case before us, the repressive 
stimulant wes injudiciously heightened and prolonged. Lord 
Cochrane’s father insisted on the army, and actually procured 
a commission for him when he was barely thirteen. His uncle 
(Captain, afterwards Admiral) the Hon. Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, who secretly favoured his inclination for the sea, began 
entering his name about the same time on the books of thie 
ships he (the Captain) successively commanded; “so that,” he 
states, “I had simultaneously the honour of being an officer in 
his Majesty’s 104th Regiment, and a nominal seaman on boar<d 
my uncle’s ship.” Living, as we are, under the regime of a 
reformed Parliament and a perfectly free press, we feel some 
difficulty in understanding how such abuses could be tolerated, 
even in rare instances or for an hour. Sixty years since they 
were the normal state of things, and excited neither murmur 
nor surprise. Various members of the generation which witnessed 
them would even now defend them, on the ground that they sup- 
plied an antidote to the admitted danger of promotion by senior- 
ity ; and it is undoubtedly true, that, but for his uncle’s foresight, 
Lord Dundonald’s rise in the service would have been fatally 
procrastinated. Four years and a half of what hardly merited 
the name of schooling or tuition intervened before the old Lor« 
consented to resign the commission, and accept the uncle’s ofier 
of a berth on board his own ship. “ The difficulty now was to 
equip me for sea, but it was removed by the Earl of Hopetoun 
considerately advancing L.100 for the purpose. With this sum 
the requisite outfit was procured, and a few days placed me in a 
position to rule my fortune, with my father’s gold watch as a 
keepsake—the only patrimony I ever inherited.” He joined the 
“Find” at Sheerness, on the 27th of June 1793, “at the mature 
age, for a midshipman, of seventeen years and a half.” 

In Lord Cochrane (as it is most convenient to call him whilst 
he was earning distinction for the name) the pride of birth and 
rank wa ways subordinate to that of intellect. But although 
he never presumed upon his birth, it was taken for granted that 
he woulc, especially by officers who had risen from before the 
mainmast, like the first lieutenant of the “ Hind,” Jack Larmour. 
“Q > my introduction, Jack was dressed in the garb of a sea- 
man, with marlinspike slung round his neck, and a lump of 
grease in his hand, and was busily employed in setting up the 
rigging. His reception of me was anything but gracious. In- 
deed, a tall fellow, over six feet high, the nephew of his captain, 
and a lord to boot, were not very promising recommendations 
for a midshipman.” Congeniality of professional pursuit soon 
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made them fast friends. When Captain Cochrane was moved 
from the “ Hind” to the “ Thetis,” they both went with him. 


“The ‘Thetis’ was ordered to equip at Sheerness, and knowing 
that her first lieutenant, instead of indulging himself ashore, would 
pursue his customary relaxation of working hard aboard, I begged 
permission to remain and profit by his example. This was graciously 
conceded, on condition that, like himself, I would put off the officer 
and assume the garb of a seaman. Nothing could be more to my 
taste; so, with knife in belt and marlinspike in hand, the captain of 
the forecastle undertook my improvement in the arts of knotting and 
splicing ; Larmour himself taking charge of gammoning and rigging 
the bowsprit, which, as the frigate lay in dock, overhung the common 
highway. So little attention was then paid to the niceties of dock- 
yard arrangement.” 


The practical knowledge thus acquired proved of the greatest 
use in many ways. His crew always felt that they were work- 
ing under a discriminating eye; they placed unlimited confidence 
in a commander who understood and could perform their duty 
as well as his own, and on two occasions he actually averted im- 
pending shipwreck by going aloft and doing the work of a 
common seaman in a storm. 

In January 1795, not quite eighteen months after his entrance 
into the service, he was appointed acting third lieutenant of the 
“Thetis,” and the year following he was passed for lieutenant, 
his time being made up from his nominal rating whilst at 
school; and it is amusing to mark the earnestness with which he 
endeavours to support so palpably indefensible a practice, be- 
cause a meritorious officer may be brought forward by it. Most 
of the greatest orators that ever adorned the House of Commons 
were brought forward by the patrons of rotten boroughs; but 
was this ever admitted by his Lordship to constitute a valid 
argument against Parliamentary reform? Marlborough and 
Wellington were both indebted to their connections for their 
timely advancement and their resulting opportunities, yet the 
British army was not on that account content to remain under 
“the cold shade of aristocracy.” 

We have no space to dwell upon Lord Cochrane’s career as a 
subordinate officer, although far from wanting in curious inci- 
dent. The most curious was his being brought into personal 
communication with Nelson; and we shall quote his remarks on 
this occasion, as we may have occasion subsequently to refer to 
them as partly applicable to himself :— 


“The impression left on my mind during these opportunities of 
association with Nelson, was that of his being an embodiment of dash- 
ing courage, which would not take much trouble to circumvent an 
enemy, but being confronted with one would regard victory so much 
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a matter of course as hardly to deem the chance of defeat worth con- 
sideration. 

“This was in fact the case; for though the enemy’s ships were for 
the most part superior to ours in build, the discipline and seamanship 
of their crews was in that day so inferior as to leave little room for 
doubt of victory on our part. It was probably with the object of 
improving his crews that Admiral Bruix had risked a run from the 
Mediterranean to Brest and back, as just now detailed. Had not 
Lord Keith been delayed at Gibraltar, and afterwards recalled to 
Minorca, the disparity of numbers on our side would not have been of 
any great consequence. 

“Trafalgar itself is an illustration of Nelson’s peculiar dash. It 
has been remarked that Trafalgar was a rash action, and that had 
Nelson lost it and lived, he would have been brought to a court-martial 
for the way in which that action was conducted. But such cavillers 
forget that, from previous experience, he had calculated both the 
nature and amount of resistance to be expected; such calculation 
forming as essential a part of his plan of attack as even his own 
means for making it. The result justified his expectations of victory, 
which were not only well founded, but certain.” 


The battle of the Nile affords a still better illustration than 
Trafalgar. The French ships were moored close to the shore 
in the form of a crescent round the bay, apparently the best 
possible position for receiving an attack. The commissary of 
the fleet said they were moored in such a manner as to bid 
defiance to a force more than double their own. “ Where,” 
said Nelson, “ there is room for an enemy’s ship to swing, there 
is room for one of ours to anchor.” His plan was formed on the 
instant. It was to double on the French by placing an English 
ship on the outer bow, and another on the outer quarter, of each 
of theirs, When this plan was explained to Berry, he exclaimed, 
“ What will the world say if we succeed!” “ There is no ¢f in 
the case,” replied Nelson ; “success is certain: who will live to 
witness it is quite another matter.” The inference, and the 
manceuvre based upon it, although obvious when stated as 
Columbus’ mode of dealing with the egg, were the prescience of 
geuius. A spark or two of it would have prevented the terrible 
waste of life before Sebastopol. We were the first to prove, 
from peculiar sources of information, now universally acknow- 
ledged as authentic, that if the northern forts had been attacked 
by land when the flank march was undertaken, they would have 
been carried easily or abandoned without a blow. We now 


1 Southey’s Life of Nelson, chap. v. 

* The North British Review, No. L., July 1856. We have reason to believe 
that Mr Kinglake’s forthcoming work will prove unanswerably the soundness of 
our conclusion, that the prolongation of the campaign, and the conversion of 
= _ planned as a coup de main into a siege, were entirely owing to the 
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feel authorized to state, that if, as soon as the movement could be 
effected after the battle of the Alma, the combined fleets had 
appeared before them, an equally decisive result might have 
been obtained. We have heard naval officers of experience 
maintain that, unapproachable as the Russians thought them- 
selves at Cronstadt, if Cochrane had commanded the British 
fleet, he would have got at them. His exploits in the “ Speedy,” 
to which we are now coming, raise a doubt whether there was 
anything physically possible which he could not have achieved 
in his prime. His description of her is an essential part of this 
brilliant commencement of his commandership :— 


“The ‘Speedy’ was little more than a burlesque on a vessel of 
war, even sixty years ago. She was about the size of an average 
coasting brig, her burden being 158 tons. She was crowded rather 
than manned, with a crew of eighty-four men and six officers, myself 
included. Her armament consisted of fourteen 4-pounders! a species 
of gun little larger than a blunderbuss, and formerly known in the 
service under the name of “ minion,” an appellation which it certainly 
merited. 

“ Being dissatisfied with her armament, I applied for and obtained 
a couple of 12-pounders, intending them as bow and stern chasers, 
but was compelled to return them to the ordnance wharf, there not 
being room on deck to work them; besides which, the timbers of the 
little craft were found on trial to be too weak to withstand the con- 
cussion of anything heavier than the guns with which she was pre- 
viously armed. 

“With her rig I was more fortunate. Having carried away her 
mainyard, it became necessary to apply for another to the senior 
officer, who, examining the list of spare spars, ordered the foretop- 
gallant-yard of the ‘Généreux’ to be hauled out as a mainyard for the 
‘Speedy !” 

“The spar was accordingly sent on board and rigged; but even 
this appearing too large for the vessel, an order was issued to cut off 
the yard-arms, and thns reduce it to its proper dimensions. This order 
was neutralized by getting down and planing the yard-arms as though 
they had been cut, an evasion which, with some alteration in the rig- 
ging, passed undetected on its being again swayed up; and thus a 
greater spread of canvas was secured. The fact of the foretop-gallant- 
yard of a second-rate ship being considered too large for the mainyard 
of my ‘man-of-war,’ will give a tolerable idea of her insignificance. 

“Despite her unformidable character, and the personal discomfort 
to which all on board were subjected, I was very proud of my little 
vessel, caring nothing for her want of accommodation, though in this 
respect her cabin merits passing notice. It had not so much as room 
for a chair, the floor being entirely occupied by a small table sur- 
rounded with lockers, answering the double purpose of storechests 
aud seats. The difficulty was to get seated, the ceiling being only 
five feet high, so that the object could only be accomplished by rolling 
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on the locker, a movement sometimes attended with unpleasant failure. 
The most singular discomfort, however, was, that my only practicable 
mode of shaving consisted in removing the skylight and putting my 
head through to make a toilet-table of the quarter-deck.” 


He one day took a turn on the quarter-deck with a whole 
broadside in his coat pockets. With this vessel he encounters 
five or six gunboats at atime, “engages a tower which fired 
upon us,” captures privateer after privateer, and takes so many 
prizes off the coast of Spain, that at length he grows into a 
marked object of terror, and a direct set is made at him. He 
chases a large ship having all the appearance of a well-laden 
merchantman, but on his nearing her she raises her ports, and is 
found to be a large Spanish frigate, crowded with men who had 
remained concealed till he had fallen into the trap. To fight 
her would have been the extreme of rashness, to outsail her was 
impracticable. 

“There was, therefore, nothing left but to try the effect of a ruse, 
prepared beforehand for such an emergency. After receiving at 
Mahon information that unusual measures were about to be taken by 
the Spaniards for our capture, I had the ‘Speedy’ painted in imita- 
tion of the Danish brig ‘Clomer ;’ the appearance of this vessel being 
well known on the Spanish coast. We also shipped a Danish quar- 
termaster, taking the further precaution of providing him with the 
uniform of an officer of that nation. 

‘On discovering the real character of our neighbour, the ‘Speedy’ 
hoisted Danish colours, and spoke her. At first this failed to satisfy 
the Spaniard, who sent a boat to board us. It was now time to 
bring the Danish quartermaster into play in his officer’s uniform; and 
to add force to his explanations, we ran the quarantine flag up to the 
fore, calculating on the Spanish horror of the plague, then prevalent 
along the Barbary coast. 

“On the boat coming within hail,—for the yellow flag effectually 
repressed the enemy’s desire to board us,—our mock officer informed 
the Spaniards that we were two days from Algiers, where at the time 
the plague was violently raging. This was enough. The boat re- 
turned to the frigate, which, wishing us a good voyage, filled, and 
made sail, whilst we did the same.” 

He was blamed by some of his officers for not attacking the 
frigate when she had been put off her guard by the false colours, 
and he mentally resolved to cure them of their delusion in sus- 
pecting him of want of enterprise. An opportunity soon oc- 
curred. [His crew had been reduced, by manning prizes, to fifty- 
four, officers and boys included, when he fell in with a Spanish 
xebec frigate, the “Gamo,” which some (he thinks without due 
warrant) alleged to be his old acquaintance whom he had tricked. 
Instead of taking to flight or trying the chance of another ruse, 
he gave orders to pipe all hands and prepare for action. 
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“ Accordingly we made towards the frigate, which was now coming 
down under steering sails. At 9.30 a.m. she fired a gun and hoisted 
Spanish colours, which the ‘Speedy’ acknowledged by hoisting 
American colours, our object being, as we were now exposed to her 
full broadside, to puzzle her, till we got on the other tack, when we 
ran up the English ensign, and immediately afterwards encountered 
her broadside without damage. 

“Shortly afterwards she gave us another broadside, also without 
effect. My orders were not to fire a gun till we were close to her ; 
when, running under her lee, we locked our yards amongst her rig- 
ging, and in this position returned our broadside, such as it was. 

“To have fired our popgun four-pounders at a distance would have 
been to throw away the ammunition; but the guns being doubly, and, 
as I afterwards learned, trebly shotted, and being elevated, they told 
admirably upon her main deck; the first discharge, as was subse- 
quently ascertained, killing the Spanish captain and the boatswain. 

“My reason for locking our small craft in the enemy’s rigging was 
the one upon which I mainly relied for victory, viz., that from the 
height of the frigate out of the water, the whole of her shot must 
necessarily go over our heads, whilst our guns, being elevated, would 
blow up her maindeck. 

“The Spaniards speedily found out the disadvantage under which 
they were fighting, and gave the order to board the ‘ Speedy ;’ but as 
this order was as distinctly heard by us as by them, we avoided it at 
the moment of execution by sheering off sufficiently to prevent the 
movement, giving them a volley of musketry and a broadside before 
they could recover themselves. 

“Twice was this manceuvre repeated, and twice thus averted. 
The Spaniards, finding that they were only punishing themselves, gave 
up further attempts to board, and stood to their guns, which were 
cutting up our rigging from stem to stern, but doing little further 
damage; for after the lapse of an hour the loss to the ‘Speedy’ was 
only two men killed and four wounded. 

“This kind of combat, however, could not last. Our rigging be- 
ing cut up, and the ‘Speedy’s’ sails riddled with shot, I told the men 
that they must either take the frigate or be themselves taken, in 
which case the Spaniards would give no quarter — whilst a few 
minutes energetically employed on their part would decide the matter 
in their own favour. 

“The doctor, Mr Guthrie, who, I am happy to say, is still living 
to peruse this record of his gallantry, volunteered to take the helm ; 
leaving him therefore, for the time, both commander and crew of the 
‘Speedy,’ the order was given to board, and in a few seconds every 
man was on the enemy’s deck—a feat rendered the more easy as the 
doctor placed the ‘Speedy ’ close alongside with admirable skill. 

“For a moment the Spaniards seemed taken by surprise, as though 
unwilling to believe that so small a crew would have the audacity to 
board them; but soon recovering themselves, they made a rush to 

the waist of the frigate, where the fight was for some minutes gal- 
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lantly carried on. Observing the enemy’s colours still flying, I di- 
rected one of our men immediately to haul them down, when the 
Spanish crew, without pausing to consider by whose orders the 
colours had been struck, and naturally believing it the act of their 
own officers, gave in, and we were in possessicn of the ‘Gamo’ fri- 
gate, of thirty-two heavy guns and 319 men, who an hour and a half 
before had Jooked upon us as a certain if not an easy prey.” 


It will be observed that the gallantry of this exploit is the 
least of its merits. English soldiers and sailors are always 
ready to encounter any amount of odds. But the perfection of 
leadership consists in compensating numerical inferiority by 
position and contrivance. Getting under the lee of the Spaniard 
was an inspiration of the same sort as Nelson’s doubling on the 
French ships at Aboukir. Lord Cochrane’s own suggestions on 
this subject are remarkable for modesty and good sense :— 


‘“‘ Shortly before boarding, an incident occurred, which, by those 
who have never been placed in similar circumstances, may be thought 
too absurd for notice. Knowing that the final struggle would be a 
desperate one, and calculating on the superstitious wonder which 
forms an element in the Spanish character, a portion of our crew 
were ordered to blacken their faces; and what with this and the ex- 
citement of combat, more ferocious-looking objects could scarcely be 
imagined. The fellows, thus disguised, were directed to board by the 
head, and the effect produced was precisely that calculated on. The 
greater portion of the Spaniard’s crew was prepared to repel board- 
ers in that direction, but stood for a few moments as it were trans- 
fixed to the deck by the apparition of so many diabolical-looking 
figures emerging from the white smoke of the bow guns; whilst our 
other men, who boarded by the waist, rushed on them from behind, 
before they could recover from their surprise at the unexpected 
phenomenon. 

“Tn difficult or doubtful attacks by sea,—and the odds of 50 men 
to 320 comes within this description,—no device can be too minute, 
even if apparently absurd, provided it have the effect of diverting the 
enemy’s attention whilst you are concentrating your own. In this 
and other successes against odds, I have no hesitation in saying that 
success in no slight degree depended on out-of-the-way devices, 
which the enemy not suspecting, were in some measure thrown off 
their guard.” 

The officer who succeeded to the command of the “ Gamo” 
on the captain being killed, applied to his captor for a certifi- 
cate that he had done his duty during the action, and received 
one to the effect that he had “conducted himself like a true 
Spaniard.” With this document he appeared highly gratified, 
and “TI had afterwards,” adds his Lordship, “the satisfaction of 
learning that it procured him further promotion in the Spanish 
service.” 
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It remains an uneradicable blot on Lord St Vincent’s ad- 
ministration as First Lord, that he steadily refused to recognise 
this exploit asa title to promotion, till he was shamed into it ; 
and Lord Cochrane laboured in vain to get justice done to his 
first lieutenant, Parker, who was severely wounded in this action. 
“Lord St Vincent,” says his biographer, Captain Brenton, “ was 
so much pressed on the subject of Lord Cochrane’s promotion 
for taking the ‘Gamo,’ that it became almost a point of etiquette 
with the Earl not to make him a captain. An illustrious per- 
son is reported to have said, ‘My Lord, we must make Lord 
Cochrane post ;’ to which Lord St Vincent replied, ‘The First 
Lord of the Admiralty knows no must.” When people in or 
out of authority meditate a wrong, they should be wary of giving 
reasons. In reply to one of the applications for Parker, the 
First Lord was imprudent enough to reply, that “it was unusual 
to promote two officers for such a service ; besides, the small 
number of men killed on board the ‘Speedy’ did not warrant this 
application.” This provoked the telling retort, that his reasons 
were in opposition to his Lordship’s own promotion to an earl- 
dom, as well as that of his flag-captain to knighthood, and his 
other officers to increased rank and honours, “for that in the 
battle from which his Lordship derived his title, there was only 
one man killed on board his own flagship, so that there were 
more casualties in my sloop than in his line-of-battle ship. It 
was a common remark made in the navy, that the battle of St 
Vincent was gained by the inshore squadron under Nelson, 
the commander-in-chief being little more than a spectator.” ' 
Whether this were so or not, the objection that the exploit was 
performed with small loss of life, resembles the well-known one 
of the man who, being required to pay half-a-guinea for the 
skilful extraction of a tootli, exclaimed that he had been dragged 
twice round a country operator’s shop for half the money. 

“Tt’s ill arguing with a king who has such very hard-soled 
boots,” said Guichard, after having had his shins kicked by 
Frederick the Great for upholding the immortality of*the soul. 
It’s ill arguing with the dispensers of patronage, if you are look- 
ing for it, especially if you have the best of the argument. Lord 
St Vincent never forgot or forgave tlie taunt, and when he re- 
siened or was replaced, his quarrel was taken up, by a kind of 
fellow-feeling, by other persons in authority. He or they 
managed to convert a mishap, which should have been another 
stepping-stone to promotion, into a fresh excuse for delaying 


‘Nelson brought the Spanish fleet to action by disobeying orders, and bore 
the brunt of the fight. But the credit of the manceuvre, by which nine of their 
ships were cut off from the main body, is due to Lord St Vincent.—Southey’s 
Nelson, chap. iv. 
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it. Stillin command of the “Speedy,” Lord Cochrane was con- 
veying a packet-boat to Gibraltar, when he fell in with some 
vessels which ran ashore. Being prevented by his instructions 
from stopping to get them off, he set fire to them, and one being 
laden with oil, and the night dark, the blaze illumined the sky 
for many miles round. The light attracted three French line- 
of-battle ships, which he mistook for Spanish galleons till it was 
too late to remedy the mistake. 


‘It was about four o’clock in the morning when we made out the 
French ships, which immediately on discovering us gave chase. Being 
to windward, we endeavoured to escape by making all sail, and, as 
the wind fell light, by using our sweeps. This proving unavailing, 
we threw the guns overboard, and put the brig before the wind ; but 
notwithstanding every effort, the enemy gained fast upon us, and, in 
order to prevent our slipping past, separated on different tacks, so as 
to keep us constantly within reach of one or the other ; the ‘Dessaix,’ 
being nearest, firing broadsides at us as she passed when tacking, at 
other times firing from her bow chasers, and cutting up our rigging. 

“For upwards of three hours we were thus within gunshot of the 
‘ Dessaix,’ when, finding it impossible to escape by the wind, I ordered 
all the stores to be thrown overboard, in the hope of being able, when 
thus further lightened, to run the gauntlet between the ships, which 
continued to gain upon us. 

‘* Watching an opportunity, when the nearest line-of-battle ship was 
before our beam, we bore up, set the studding sails, and attempted to 
run between them, the French honouring us with a broadside for this 
unexpected movement. The ‘ Dessaix,’ however, immediately tacked 
in pursuit, and in less than an hour got within musket-shot. At this 
short distance, she let fly at us a complete broadside of round and 
grape, the object evidently being to sink us at a blow, in retaliation 
for thus attempting to slip past, though almost without hope of 
escape. 

‘“ Fortunately for us, in yawing to bring her broadside to bear, the 
rapidity with which she answered her helm carried her a little too far, 
and her round shot plunged in the water under our bows, or the dis- 
charge must have sunk us; the scattered grape, however, took effect 
in the rigging, cutting up a great part of it, riddling the sails, and 
doing material damage to the masts and yards, though not a man was 
hurt. To have delayed for another broadside would have been to 
expose all on board to certain destruction, and as further effort to 
escape was impotent, the ‘ Speedy’s’ colours were hauled down. 

“On going aboard the ‘ Dessaix,’ and presenting my sword to the 
captain, Christie Palliére, he politely declined taking it, with the com- 
plimentary remark that ‘he would not accept the sword of an officer 
who had for so many hours struggled against impossibility,’ at the 
same time paying me the further compliment of requesting that ‘I 
would continue to wear my sword, though a prisoner,’/—a request 
with which I complied; Capt. Pallitre at the same time good- 
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naturedly expressing his satisfaction at having terminated our ex- 
ploits in the cruising line, they having, in fact, special instructions to 
look out for us.” 


He was speedily exchanged for the second captain of the “ St 
Antonio,” who was taken in the action « iras. 
Antonio,” wl tak the action at Algesiras 


“Of the action which subsequently took place I have no personal 
knowledge, other than that of a scene witnessed by myself from the 
garden of the commissioner’s house, in which I was staying. 

“The enemy were overtaken at dusk, soon after leaving the bay; 
and when it had become dark, Captain Keats, in the ‘ Superb,’ gal- 
lantly dashed in between the two sternmost ships, firing right and 
left, and passed on. Of course I do not assert myself to have been 
personally cognisant of the way in which the attack was made, the 
firing only being visible from the Rock, but that this is the correct 
version of the affair rests upon indisputable authority. The move- 
ment was so rapidly executed, that the ‘Superb’ shot ahead before 
the smoke cleared away, and the Spanish ships, the ‘ Real Carlos,’ 112, 
and the ‘San Hermenegildo,’ 112, mistaking each other for the ag- 
gressor, began a mutual attack, resulting in the ‘ Real Carlos’ losing 
her foretop-mast, the sails of which, falling over her own guns, 
caught fire. While in this condition, the ‘ Hermenegildo’—still en- 
gaging the ‘ Real Carlos’ as an enemy—in the confusion fell on board 
her and caught fire also. Both ships burned till they blew up, and 
nearly all on board perished ; a few survivors only escaping on board 
the ‘Superb’ as Captain Keats was taking possession of a third Spanish 
line-of-battle ship, the ‘San Antonio’—for whose second captain, as 
has been said, I was exchanged. 

“The remainder of the combined squadron got safely back to Cadiz 
after an encounter between the ‘ Formidable’ and ‘ Venerable.’ I am 
aware that the preceding account of the action with the French ships 
at Algesiras differs in some respects from that compiled by naval his- 
torians from the despatches ; but this circumstance will not prevent 
ne from giving my own version of a conflict in which it was my mis- 
fortune to be a reluctant spectator.” 


On his release, he vainly solicited employment, and his anxiety 
for it being somewhat mitigated by the peace (of Amiens), he 
formed and acted on a resolution which may be cited as one of 
the most remarkable instances on record of self-dependence and 
energy. We think by turns of Cato learning Greek at eighty, 
and of Peter the Great working in an English dockyard as an 
artisan. Conscious, he says, of the desultory and imperfect edu- 
cation that had fallen to his lot, he betook himself to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh :— 

“It was, perhaps, an unusual spectacle for a post-captain fresh from 


the quarter-deck, to enter himself as a student among boys. For my 
self-imposed position I cared nothing, and was only anxious to em- 
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ploy myself to the best advantage,—with what success may be judged 
from the fact of my never being but once absent from lectures, and 
that to attend the funeral of a near relative. 

“Whilst at Edinburgh, I made few acquaintances, preferring 
secluded lodgings and study without interruption to the gaiety of 
my contemporaries. Besides which, if my object of getting into Par- 
liament were to be accomplished, it was necessary to be economical, 
since all that the Admiralty Court had been pleased to leave me of 
my prize-money would not more than suffice to satisfy the yearnings 
of a small borough, for which the only hope of election was by out- 
bribing my antagonists. 

“Amongst my contemporaries at the Edinburgh College was Lord 
Palmerston, who resided with the most eminent of the then Scotch 
professors, Dugald Stewart, and attended the classes at the same 
time with myself. 

“T might also mention others, of whose society in after life I should 
have been proud, had not the shameful treatment which it was after- 
wards my lot to experience from a corrupt faction, driven me from 
society at a time when it ought to have afforded me a welcome relaxa- 
tion from hard and unintermitting exertions in the service of my 
country.” 


On the renewal of the war with France, he obtained an inter- 
view with Lord St Vincent, having ascertained beforehand what 
vessels were in preparation. One after the other was refused on 
some frivolous pretence. This was too large, that was too small, 
a third was not sufficiently advanced, and a fourth was promised. 
“In short, it became clear that the British navy contained no 
ship-of-war for me.” He frankly told the Karl as much, re- 
marking that, the Board being evidently of opinion that his 
services were not wanted, he had better go back to college and 
pursue his studies, with a view of qualifying himself for some 
other employment. This brought matters to a crisis. “ His 
Lordship eyed me keenly, to see whether I really meant what I 
said, and observing no signs of flinching—for, beyond doubt, my 
countenance showed signs of disgust at such unmerited treat- 
ment—he said, ‘Well, you shall have a ship. Go down to 
Plymouth, and there await the orders of the Admiralty”” The 
promise, thus extorted, was kept to the letter, and broken to the 
spirit and the hope. He was appointed to the “ Arab,” an old 
collier, fitting out, through the vilest jobbery, as a vessel of war, a 
glance at which showed the practised seaman that, when all that 
could be done was done for her, “she would sail like a hay- 
stack.” This mattered little as it happened, for the station 
assigned the officer of proved skill and gallantry was, under the 
guise of protecting the fisheries, to cruise to the N.E. of the 
Orkneys, where no vessel fished, and where, consequently, there 
were no fisheries to protect. “The Board had fairly caught me, 
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for a more cruel order could not have been devised by official 
malevolence. It was literally naval exile in a tub, regardless 
of expense to the nation.” His command of the “ Arab” lasted 
from October 1803 to December 1804, a period which he sets 
down as a dreary blank in his life. Prior to its expiration Lord 
St Vincent had been replaced by Lord Melville, who, on the 
pressing remonstrance of the Duke of Hamilton, made a show 
of repairing the injustice of his predecessor. Lord Cochrane 
was appointed to the “ Pallas,” a new fir-built frigate of thirty. 
two guns. In this vessel he became, as usual, the most formid- 
able rover of the seas, and went far towards fulfilling the pledge, 
by aid of which he had managed to make up his complement, 
namely, that he would fill the = of his men with Spanish 
pewter and cobs (ingots and dollars). Following in the wake of 
several rich prizes, the “ Pallas” entered Plymouth harbour 
with three large golden candlesticks, five feet high each, upon 
the mastheads. 

“Jn one of the captured vessels was a number of bales, marked 
‘invendebles.’ Making sure of some rich prize, we opened the bales, 
which to our chagrin consisted of pope’s bulls, dispensations for eat- 
ing meat on Fridays, and indulgences for peccadilloes of all kinds, 
with the price affixed. They had evidently formed a venture from 
Spain to the Mexican sin market, but the supply exceeding the de- 
mand, had been reconsigned to the manufacturers. We consigned 
them to the waves.” 


By an odd coincidence, the “ Pallas,” like the “ Speedy,” falls 
in with three French line-of-battle ships, and is within an ace of 
being taken by them. Her Captain’s perfect seamanship, and his 
inexhaustible ingenuity of contrivance, enabled him to escape. 
The account does not need, nor, indeed, admit of compression :— 

“Seeing it impossible to escape by superior sailing, it appeared 
practicable to try a manceuvre, which might be successful if the masts 
would stand. Having, as stated, secured these by every available 
rope in the frigate, the order was given to prepare to clue up and 
haul down every sail at the same instant. ‘The manceuvre being exe- 
cuted with great precision,—and the helm being put hard a-weather, 
so as to wear the ship as speedily as possible,—the ‘ Pallas,’ thus sud- 
denly brought up, shook from stem to stern, in crossing the trough 
of the sea. As our pursuers were unprepared for this manceuvre, 
still less to counteract it, they shot past at full speed, and ran on 
several miles before they could shorten sail, or trim on the opposite 
tack. Indeed, under the heavy gale that was now blowing, even this 
was no easy matter, without endangering their own masts.” 

He set sail on an opposite tack, and before the chase was fairly 
renewed, the night had set in. 
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He returns from his cruise at the eve of a general election, and 
stands for the immaculate borough of Honiton, where one of the 
first independent electors he canvasses tells him, “ You need not 
ask me, my Lord, who I votes for; I always votes for Mister 
Most.” He refused to bribe at all, and his opponent, who gives 
five pounds a-head, is elected ; whereupon his Lordship, having 
“made up his mind that, the next time there was a vacancy in 
the borough, the seat should be his without bribery,” sends a bell- 
man round the town to proclaim that “all who had voted for him 
might repair to his agent, J. Townsend, Esq., and receive ten 
pounds ten.” We turn at once to the result of this manceuvre, 
although an adventurous cruise intervened. At the ensuing elec- 
tion, no questions were asked, and his return was triumphant. 


“This effected, it was then plainly asked, what ex post facto con- 
sideration was to be expected by those who had supported me in so 
delicate a manner. 

“¢ Not one farthing !’ was the reply. 

“<¢ But, my Lord, you gave ten guineas a-head to the minority at 
the last election, and the majority have been calculating on something 
handsome on the present occasion.’ 

“¢No doubt. The former gift was for their disinterested conduct 
in not taking the bribe of five pounds from the agents of my opponent. 
For me now to pay them would be a violation of my own previously 
expressed principles.” 

A similar trick was played about tlie same time, at Ilchester, 
by a professed boroughmonger, who naturally and consistently 
exulted in its success; but the curious thing is, that Lord Coch- 
rane seems to fancy that he actually did get ‘elected “ without 
bribery, and without compromising his previously (and subse- 
quently) expressed principles.” He had been so much accustomed 
to act on the familiar maxim, Dolus an virtus quis in hoste requirat, 
that he insensibly acquired a habit of squaring his conduct and 
conscience by it in civil life. This is the only plausible solution 
of the very peculiar moral and mental problem suggested by 
such reasoning ; for what is clearer to ordinary apprehension, 
than that, if the vote is given in consequence ‘of the wilfully- 
raised expectation, the corrupt influence is the same, whether 
the money be paid or not? 

Barring this commencement, his political career was honest 
and consistent, if mistaken. lis seat helped him on in his pro- 
fession in ho way he least anticipated. The Admiralty took 
the earliest opportunity of ordering him on active service, 
to get rid of him as a formidable reformer of naval abuses. 
He was appointed to the “ Impérieuse” frigate, in which, besides 
inflicting great damage on the enemy’s marine, he gives the 
most timely and effective aid to the Spaniards in their struggle 
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against the French. Lord Collingwood reports “the heroic 
spirit and ability evinced by Lord Cochrane in defending this 
castle” —the Castle of Trinidad—and the Spanish Gerona Gazette 
states: “It is a sufficient enlogium on his character to mention 
that, in his defence of the Castle of Trinidad, when the Spanish 
flag, hoisted on the wall, fell into the ditch, under a most dread- 
ful fire from the enemy, his Lordship was the only person who, 
regardless of the shower of balls flying about him, descended 
into the ditch, returned with the flag, and happily succeeded in 
replacing it.” 

Sir Walter Scott, after commenting on the error of the British 
Government in not placing a flying force of five thousand men 
at the disposal of officers like Lord Cochrane or Sir Sydney 
Smith, goes on to say :— 








“Lord Cochrane, during the month of September 1808, with his 
single ship the ‘ Impérieuse,’ kept the whole coast of Languedoc in 
alarm,—destroyed the numerous semaphoric telegraphs, which were 
of the utmost consequence to the numerous coasting convoys of the 
French, and not only prevented any troops from being sent from that 
province into Spain, but even excited such dismay that 2000 men 
were withdrawn from Figueras to oppose him, when they would 
otherwise have been marching farther into the peninsula. The coast- 
ing trade was entirely suspended during this alarm; yet with such 
consummate prudence were all Lord Cochrane’s enterprises planned 
and executed, that not one of his men were either killed or hurt, except 
one, Who was singed in blowing up a battery.” 


When, harassed and irritated by the restless and adventurous 
spirit of the “ great” Earl of Kildare, an Irish deputy cried out, 
in the bitterness of his heart, that “all Ireland could not 
govern that Earl,” the sagacious monarch to whom the com- 
plaint was made, replied, “ Then that Earl shall govern all Tre- 
land ;” and the experiment answered remarkably well. All the 
oflicers under whom Lord Cochrane was successively placed, 
could not command that Lord; but immeasurable would have 
been the gain to the country if that Lord had been appointed 
to command those officers. To justify this apparently paradoxi- 
cal opinion, we have only to fix attention on the crowning exploit 
of his early life, the entrance into Basque Roads in April 1809. 

The fleet against which his operations were directed, consisted 
of ten sail of the line and two frigates. This blockading squad- 
ron consisted of eleven sail of the line, seven frigates, six gun- 
boats, and some smaller vessels. Lord Gambier, who commanded 
it, had reported that the enemy’s ships lay much exposed to fire- 
ships, adding, “ it is a horrible mode of warfare, and the attempt 
hazardous, if not desperate.” Lord Cochrane, at this period, 
stood very nearly in the same position, as regards the Admiralty, 
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in which Sir Charles Napier stood towards the East India Com- 
yany, when, after the battle of Chillianwallah, the Duke of 
Vellington sent for him, and said, “If you won’t go, I must.” 
Lord Mulgrave, the First Lord, did not present this precise 
alternative; but he sent for Lord Cochrane, and told him that 
the Government looked to his zeal, skill, and patriotism for en- 
abling them to satisfy the impatient expectations of the nation, 
that something to support the prestige of our navy would be done 
without delay. After pointing out the jealousy with which his 
suggestions and co-operation were sure to be received, he speci- 
fied his plan, which impressed everybody at the first glance, by 
its boldness, originality, and admirable adaptation to the end. 
Its essential feature was, that the fire-ships should be preceded 
by explosion vessels; and his calculation was, that if even one 
of these was adroitly managed, surprise and terror would do 
the rest. Taking every fire-ship for an explosion-ship, the 
enemy would fly from them instead of boarding and extin- 
guishing them; and the chances were, that, in the confusion of 
a night attack so conducted, their ships would be handled in 
such a manner as to fall an easy prey to an attacking squadron 
in the morning. Why did no one object at starting, that, if the 
charts spoke truth, no attacking squadron could get in without 
risks which the commander-in-chief would not incur in any case ? 
No such objection was made, and the execution of the project was 
undertaken on the distinct promise of every description of support. 


“ The nature of the explosion vessels will be best understood from 
the subjoined description of the manner in which one was prepared 
under my own directions. The floor of the vessel was rendered as 
firm as possible, by means of logs placed in close contact, into every 
crevice of which other substances were firmly wedged, so as to afford 
the greatest amount of resistance to the explosion. On this founda- 
tion were placed a large number of spirit and water casks, into which 
1500 barrels of powder were emptied. These casks were set on end, 
and the whole bound round with hempen cables, so as to resemble a 
gigautic mortar, thus causing the explosion to take an upward course. 
In addition to the powder casks were placed several] hundred shells, 
and over these again nearly three thousand hand grenades ; the whole, 
by means of wedges and sand, being compressed as nearly as possible 
into a solid mass. This was the vessel in which I subsequently led on 
the attack.” 


When the question of manning her was raised, Lord Gambier 
said, “If he chose to run on self-destruction, that was his own 
affair, but that it was his duty to take care of the lives of others, 
and he would not place the crews of the fire-ships in palpable 
danger.” The most favourable opportunity was lost by delay, 
originating with the admiral, but at length on the night of the 
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11th April, Lord Cochrane got on board the largest of the ex- 
plosion-vessels (he had prepared two), accompanied by Lieutenant 
Bissel and a forlorn hope of four sailors (volunteers), and led the 
way. The night was dark, the wind high, the sea rough :— 


“ Judging our distance, therefore, as well as we could, with regard 
to the time the fuse was calculated to burn, the crew of four men 
entered the gig, under the direction of Lieut. Bissel, whilst I kindled 
the port fires; and then, descending into the boat, urged the men to 
pull for their lives, which they did with a will, though, as wind and 
sea were strong against us, without making the progress calculated. 

“To our consternation, the fuses, which had been constructed to 
burn fifteen minutes, lasted little more than half that time, when the 
vessel blew up, filling the air with shells, grenades, and rockets ; whilst 
the downward and lateral force of the explosion raised a solitary 
mountain of water, from the breaking of which in all directions our 
little boat narrowly escaped being swamped. In one respect it was, 
perhaps, fortunate for us that the fuses did not burn the time caleu- 
lated, as, from the little way we had made against the strong head 
wind and tide, the rockets and shells from the exploded vessel went 
over us. Had we been in the line of their descent, at the moment of 
explosion, our destruction, from the shower of broken shells and other 
missiles, would have been inevitable. 

“The explosion-vessel did her work well, the effect constituting one 
of the grandest artificial spectacles imaginable. For a moment the 
sky was red with the lurid glare arising from the simultaneous igni- 
tion of 1500 barrels of powder. On this gigantic flash subsiding, the 
air seemed alive with shells, grenades, rockets, and masses of timber, 
the wreck of the shattered vessel; whilst the water was strewn with 
spars shaken out of the enormous boom, on which, according to the 
subsequent testimony of Captain Proteau, whose frigate lay just 
within the boom, the vessel had brought up, before she exploded. 
The sea was convulsed as by an earthquake, rising, as has been said, 
in a huge wave, on whose crest our boat was lifted like a cork, and 
us suddenly dropped into a vast trough, out of which, as it closed 
upon us with a rush of a whirlpool, none expected to emerge. The 
skill of the boat’s crew, however, overcame the threatened danger, 
which passed away as suddenly as it had arisen, and in a few minutes 
nothing but a heavy rolling sea had to be encountered, all having 
again become silence and darkeness.” 


On reaching the “Impérieuse,” he finds that the second explo- 
sion-vessel—which he also intended to conduct in person—hadd 
been cut adrift, and that the fire-ships had been grievously mis- 
managed. Out of twenty, only four reached the enemy’s position, 
and not one did any damage. Almost every chance, therefore, 
had turned up against him, and yet so essentially sound was the 
plan, that its success, so far as depended on what fairly belonged to 
it, was complete. At daylight, seven of the nearest enemy’s ships, 
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including the French Admiral’s, were observed from the “ Im- 
périeuse ” to be on shore, and in a position for attack without the 
possibility of effective resistance. ‘There was a period when they 
were lying over on their sides with their bottoms exposed to be 
riddled by a gunboat. This state of things was signalled to the 
Admiral, who, unluckily, was lying fourteen miles off. At 7 A.M. 
he was signalled again : “ All the enemy’s ships, except two, are on 
snore.” Again, “ The enemy’s ships can be destroyed.” Again, 
“ Half the fleet can destroy the enemy.” Again, after several 
other signals, “ The frigates alone can destroy the enemy.” A bare 
acknowledgment by the answering pennant was the only answer 
vouchsafed to either. The fleet did not begin to move till 
11 A.M., and, after shortening their distance from the stranded 
ships by about one-half, dropped anchor just out of range of the 
batteries. This was past bearing. “The words of Lord Mul- 
grave,” exclaims Lord Cochrane, “rang in my ears: ‘ Zhe 
Admiralty is bent on destroying that fleet before it can get out to 
the West Indies”” Accordingly, he drifted his own ship stern- 
foremost towards the enemy for fear of a signal of recall if he 
set sail, and after proceeding thus for half-an-hour (valuable time 
lost), at 1.40 p.m. the signal was run up to the peak of the “ Im- 
——. “ Enemy superior to chasing ship, but inferior to the fleet.” 
No attention being paid to this signal, at 1.45 p.m. he signalled, 
“ In want of assistance.” Then at last the English Admiral was 
forced into something approximating to effective co-operation. 
Two line-of-battle ships and the frigates were sent to assist in 
the work of destruction, which a single frigate was carrying out 
by firing into three French line-of-battle ships, grounded near 
together, at the same time. The wind not having changed, all 
intelligible excuses for their not coming before are answered 
by their coming then. When their work was not half completed, 
they were recalled. Still, three French line-of-battle ships and a 
frigate were totally destroyed, and six were put hors de combat, 
with more or less amount of damage. 

Wonderful to relate, the entire credit of this result has been 
recently claimed for Lord Gambier, who did all that man could 
do to frustrate it and reduce it to the smallest possible dimen- 
sions. His accomplished niece, Lady Chatterton, after devoting 
half a volume of her “ Memorials”! to the court-martial, to which 
the Admiral was brought for his conduct in this affair, remarks: 
“The main question throughout this inquiry has been, ‘Could 


' “Memorials, Personal and Historical, of Admiral Lord Gambier, G.C.B., 
with Original Letters, ete., ete. Edited, from family papers, by Georgina, 
Lady Chatterton.” London: Hurst and Blackett. 1861. P. 297. This book 
is a valuable contribution to general and biographical literature ; but the title 
conveys an erroneous notion of its character. 
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more have been done?’ But at the end of it, the question 
arises, ‘ What was done?’” The main, the only question, after 
‘Could more have been done?’ was not, ‘ \\ hat was done ?’ but 
‘Who did it?’ To this question the answer will be given by 
acclamation,—the man who formed the scheme, and risked 
life and fame in its execution. We are not about to enter into 
a detailed examination of the evidence, nor to puzzle our readers 
with conflicting statements touching the depth of the channel or 
the trustworthiness of the charts. We do not dispute the find- 
ing of the court-martial, although Mr James has done so, and 
given plausible reasons for so doing." We believe Lord Gam- 
bier to have been a well-meaning man and a good officer. His 
skill and bravery were unquestionable ; and lie was superior to 
the petty feelings of jealousy which actuated the majority of his 
officers. He may have been as right from his point of view as 
Lord Cochrane was right from his. The misfortune was, that 
two minds, so differently constituted, were required to concur ; 
since genius, by its very nature, must outstrip duty, and heroism 
will always fret and disarrange discipline and routine by its im- 
pulsiveness. 

Lord Gambier delayed sending the ships in, because he was 
not sure that they would get out, and he was afraid of their being 
disabled on their way by the batteries. He was prepared with 
what he thought excellent reasons for his caution. But, without 
hazarding an unprofessional opinion whether they amount to a 
justification, we will make bold to say that quite as good, or 
better, might have been urged for not attempting five out of six 
of the exploits which have shed most glory on our flag. In Lord 
Macaulay’s animated pages may be read how Rooke, with a 
squadron of boats, burnt “The Royal Sun,” the pride of the 
French navy, and three other first-rates, at La Hogue, under 
the fire of the batteries, and in the teeth of an army drawn up 
on the coast for their protection. Twice he dashed in on the 
flood-tide, and twice retired on the ebb. Lord Cochrane always 
maintained that the outlying squadron at Basque Roads might 
have done the same. 

“Neither the terrors of an unknown coast nor those of a 
wintry storm,” says Lord Stanhope, “could divert the settled 
purpose of Hawke. In vain did the pilot represent to him the 
perils of such a navigation. ‘You have done your duty in this 
remonstrance; you are now to obey my orders, and lay me along- 
side the French Admiral.” ? 


' Naval History, vol. v. In 1757, a fleet, under Admiral Knowles, entered 
these Roads and silenced the fort; Howe, in the “ Magnanime,” dropped anchor 
under the very walls. 

* History of England, etc., vol. iv., p. 253, describing the action off Quiberon 
on Nov. 20, 1759. 
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“ The fate of the East,” exclaimed Napoleon, pointing to Acre, 
“is in that petty town!” He was on the point of gaining 
ate of it. The relieving army was in the bay, but the 

esieged were hard pressed, and the chances were that the place 
would be carried before the arrival of the Turkish reinforcements, 
when Sir Sydney Smith, leaving his ship without men enough 


to steer or fight her, appeared upon the breach at the head of 


nearly his entire crew armed with pikes, and by the hour thus 
gained (if we may believe Napoleon) reversed the destinies of 
the East. 

We have already seen how Lord St Vincent’s laurels were 
won for him by disobeying his orders, and everybody has heard 
how Nelson brought the critical affair at Copenhagen to a tri- 
umphant issue by clapping his glass to his blind eye and refusing 
to see Sir Hyde Parker’s signal of recall. 

Although the late Lord Lyons was the soul of the expedition 
against Sebastopol, the naval authorities mostly sided with 
Dundas, who disapproved the expedition and crippled the action 
of the fleet; and it is no secret that nothing but dread of a 
popular outcry saved the late Sir William Peel from a severe 
reprimand for “demoralizing” his men by his memorable co- 
operation with Lord Clyde. 

The readiness to risk life counts for little. It is the readiness 
to risk fame and fortune—in other words, to incur responsibility 
in the deepest sense of the term—that is the characteristic of 
heroism. If there were no departure from rules, there would be 
no responsibility ; if the chances were not, to common appre- 
hension at least, very much against an exploit, there would be 
no extraordinary merit in performing it. Let the Basque Roads 
controversy be tested by these simple maxims, or considered with 
reference to the foregoing examples, and there will be little 
difficulty in arriving at the merits of the case. 

On being informed that a vote of thanks to Lord Gambier 
was to be proposed in the House of Commons, Lord Cochrane 
announced an intention of opposing it. Lord Mulgrave sent 
for him and vehemently remonstrated. The answer was, that he 
was acting as an independent member of Parliament, and should 
be wanting in his duty to his constituents if he permitted such a 
vote to pass unchallenged. “If you are on service,” rejoined 
Lord Mulgrave, “you cannot be in your place in Parliament. 
Now, my Lord, I will make you a proposal; I will put under 
your orders three frigates, with carte blanche to do whatever you 
please in the Mediterranean ; I will further get you permission 
to go to Sicily, and embark on board your squadron any one 
regiment which is stationed there. You know how to make use 
of such advantages.” This so-called indiscreet and impracticable 
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man was always judged discreet and practicable enough when his 
assistance or his absence was required. He declined the offer, 
and by so doing left Lord Gambier no alternative but to demand 
a court-martial. 

We think Lord Cochrane did right ; for after the line he had 
already taken with reference to the commander-in-chief, his own 
reputation was at stake. But he multiplied the number and 
embittered the virulence of his political enemies ; and those were 
times when political and personal animosity meant pretty nearly 
the same thing. The days of forbearance and liberality were 
yet tocome. Lach of the two great parties or factions ran down 
the heroes, orators, and authors of the other. The Whigs moved 
votes of censure on Wellington, laughed at Castlereagh’s states- 
manship, called Eldon an old woman, treated Canning as a 
“joker of jokes,” denied Wordsworth to be a poet, and denounced 
Southeyas arenegade. The Tories amply retaliated on Cochrane, 
Wilson, Brougham, Shelley, Burdett, and Sydney Smith. Byron 
and Moore partially escaped, by aid of a connection with Albe- 
marle Street. Such being the fashion of the day, we feel more 
regret than surprise at finding half England exulting in the 
opportunity of degrading and incapacitating for future service 
one whose name they should have been eager to keep unsullied 
for their own sakes, if not for the moral well-being of mankind. 
To find fraud or corruption combined with intellectual eminence 
or chivalrous gallantry—to be obliged to write “ wisest, greatest, 
meanest,” in one descriptive line—to find a Bacon receiving 
bribes, or the hero of Basque Roads engaged in a stock exchange 
cheat—is to feel a cold chill come over our faith in what is best 
and brightest—to see our most cherished and most elevating 
illusions melt away. 

The sad story is soon told. A little after midnight on Sun- 
day, the 20th February 1814, a person calling himself Colonel 
du Bourg, who afterwards turned out to be Captain de Berenger, 
presented himself at the Ship Inn, Dover, and was admitted. 
He was dressed in a grey military greatcoat, a scarlet uniform 
richly embroidered with gold lace (the uniform of a staff-officer), 
a star on his breast, a silver medal round his neck, and a dark 
fur cap with a broad gold band. He had a small portmanteau, 
and he said he had just arrived from Paris bringing glorious 
news. DBuonaparte pursued and killed by the Cossacks; allied 
sovereigns in Paris ; immediate peace, etc. He wrote to this effect 
to the Port Admiral, who had the command of the telegraph ; 
and as soon as a chaise and four could be got ready, he hurried 
off towards London, changing horses at the regular posting 
houses, and scattering his news as he went. On reaching the 
outskirts of London he began to look out for a hackney coach, 
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and finding one at Marsh Gate, Lambeth, got into it and drove 
to Lord Cochrane’s house in Green Street. 

The funds rose rapidly, and Lord Cochrane sold out omnium 
to the amount of L.139,000, as soon as the premium had 
risen from 28 to 29, realizing a profit of nearly L.2000 on 
the transaction. His uncle’s dealings were to a much larger 
extent, and it was shrewdly suggested that they sold hastily at a 
small profit, from a guilty knowledge that a reaction must ensue. 
It soon got abroad that the captain had gone first to Lord Coch- 
rane’s house, and his Lordship resorted to the extraordinary and 
imprudent step of a voluntary affidavit of the circumstances, 
On the 11th March, three weeks after the fraud or hoaz (as he 
persevered in calling it), he swore that he was called away from 
a manufactory in Cock Lane to see a person, name unknown, in 
Green Street; that he found De Berenger, who had before ap- 
plied to him for employment as an officer of sharpshooters on 
board his ship; that Berenger professed to have come for the 
purpose of pressing this application ; and that, on being told it 
could not be complied with, he said he could not go to Lord 
Yarmouth or any other of his friends in the dress he had on, 
and that, apologizing for the liberty, he requested Lord Coch- 
rane to lend him a hat to wear instead of his military cap. “I 
gave him,” continued the noble deponent, “ one which was in a 
back room with some things that had not been packed up; and 
having tried it on, his uniform appeared under his greatcoat. 
I therefore offered him a black coat that was lying on a chair, 
which I did not intend to take with me. He put his uniform in 
a towel, and shortly afterwards went away in great apparent un- 
easiness of mind, and, having asked my leave, he took the coach 
I came in, which I had forgotten to discharge in the haste I was 
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in. Captain Berenger wore a grey greatcoat, a green uniform, ! 
and a military cap.” 

The scarlet coat with the star was found tied up in a piece of 
carpeting in the Thames. At the trial, all the witnesses who 
tracked De Berenger to Green Street swore that, to the best of : 
their recollection, he wore a scarlet coat; and Mr Sergeant Best, 


who led for the defence, spoke as follows on this all-important 
point : 


“Men do not commit crimes unless impelled to the commission of 
such by some strong motives. What object could Lord Cochrane 
possibly have for stating that this gentleman came in one coloured 
coat rather than another? I think I can account for the mis- 
take. My Lord Cochrane made this affidavit a great many days, I 
think weeks, after the transaction had taken place. Mr de Berenger J 
belonged to a corps of riflemen commanded by Lord Yarmouth, and 
his proper dress, as a member of that corps, was a green uniform. 
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My Lord Cochrane had often seen him in this green uniform. When 
he made his affidavit he recollected this circumstance ; but there being 
nothing to fix on his Lordship’s mind the colour of the uniform, the 
sort of dress he had been accustomed to see Mr de Berenger in, pre- 
sented itself to his mind as the dress he wore when his Lordship last 
saw him.”? 

This was tantamount to giving up the case, and no witnesses 
were called on the part of the defence to prove the colour of the coat. 
Yet Lord Dundonald made it his main article of complaint against 
the presiding judge, Lord Ellenborough, that he left it to the 
jury to declare whether De Berenger had not presented himself 
at Green Street in “ the livery of his crime.” Lord Ellenborough 
manifested a strong bias against the accused; but the fault 
was not in his summing up, but in his refusing to adjourn the 
trial on tlie first day, and so compelling the counsel for the de- 
fence to proceed, late at night, without a consultation. We our- 
selves heard the late Lord Abinger (one of the counsel for the 
defence) declare that, if they had been allowed time for consulta- 
tion, Lord Cochrane’s acquittal might have been ensured. It 
was a fatal blunder in Best to admit the scarlet coat; and it 
should be remembered that Lord Cochrane vehemently protested 
against the admission. He moved for a new trial, on the ground 
that ample evidence was forthcoming to prove the red coat 
green. He never ceased to protest against the verdict of the 
jury and the judgment of the court upon this ground. He never 
omitted an opportunity of challenging inquiry into the justice of 
the decision, and in the book before us he states, on the honour 
of a man with one foot in the grave, that he was entirely inno- 
cent of the charge. 

Rather past the middle of the last century, the streets of 
Dublin were infested by a man called “Tiger Roche.” He had 
been in the army. He was in high esteem with his colonel, 
when a valuable fowling-piece belonging to a brother officer was 
missed. The regiment was then stationed in North America. 
The missing article was found amongst Roche’s baggage. He 
explained that he had bought it of one Bourke, a serjeant, who 
swore that he knew nothing of the transaction. Roche was 
brought to a court-martial, and, as a lenient punishment, dis- 
missed the service for theft. He challenged the officer who had 
prosecuted him, and, on his refusal to meet a degraded man, 
assaulted him. He flew at a non-commissioned officer like a 
madman, and, when deprived of his sword, fastened on the man’s 
throat with his teeth; hence the soubriquet of Tiger. He re- 

joined the English army before Ticanderago, and by performing 
prodigies of valour as a volunteer he attracted the notice of 
1 The Trial &c., taken in shorthand p., 275. 
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General Abercrombie ; but the brand of thief was on him, which 
no bravery could obliterate. He wandered from capital to 
capital, and whenever his honour was challenged, he forced the 
challenger into single combat, or ferociously assaulted him. In 
times when it was thought that no gentleman could honourably 
refuse a challenge, he became the pest of society. At length 
Bourke fell ill, and on his deathbed made a clean breast of it. 
He had stolen the fowling-piece and sold it to Roche.’ 

There is no longer a hope of any such revelation in Lord 
Cochrane’s case ; but there was a general belief at the time, that 
the uncle could have cleared the nephew had he thought fit, and 
Lord Brougham, one of the counsel for the defence, wrote to his 
distinguished client in 1844: “Your counsel were clearly of 
opinion that the verdict, as concerned you, was erroneous, and 
I always concluded that you had sacrificed yourself out of deli- 
cacy to your uncle, the person really guilty.” 

Our own theory is, that he suspected something of the kind to 
be in the wind; that he regarded it less as a fraud than as a 
ruse de guerre, like the Danish dress for entrapping the Spanish 
captain, or the yellow flag hoisted when there was no infection 
on board; and that, without being a party or directly privy to 
it, he suspected Berenger’s errand, and aided him to get away, 
in the hope of saving a near relative from detection. To adopt 
the language of English law, he was, at worst, an accessory after 
the fact. 

The sentence was atrocious ; a fine of L.1000, a year’s impri- 
sonment, and to stand in the pillory at Westminster (which he 
represented) for one hour. But, atrocious or not, it was the 
unanimous judgment of the four judges of the King’s Bench, 
not of the Chief-Justice alone; and we have good grounds for 
doubting the accuracy of Lord Campbell’s statement, that Lord 
Ellenborough was looked upon coldly in the House of Lords 
in consequence of his conduct in this transaction, or that, having 
“ misgivings” as to its propriety, “he became very wretched.”’ 
The degrading and insulting part of the punishment was re- 
mitted by the Home Secretary, although not till its execution 
had become impracticable, from the excited condition of the 
public mind, and the avowed determination of Sir Francis 
Burdett to stand with his noble colleague in the pillory. In- 
deed, the reaction produced by the undue severity of the sen- 
tence was so strong and so lasting, that it largely aided in 
bringing about the restoration of the late Lord’s professional 
rank in 1833, and of his hard-earned honours of knighthood— 


1 Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years ago. Dublin, 1857. Chap. x. 

2“ He denied in private, most indignantly, the imputation sedulously cast 
upon him, that he had wreaked a party vengeance on a political enemy.”— 
Townshend's Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges, vol., i. p. 359. 
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which, if restored at all, should have been restored at the same 
time—at the accession of her present Majesty. 

Whilst an intuitive sense of right was influencing his royal 
mistress in his favour, another gifted woman was unceasingly em- 
ployed in retrieving the pristine purity of his banner and wiping off 
the last blot upon his name. The eager, animated, and indig- 
nant appeals of his Countess, led many to investigate the facts 
who would otherwise have discountenanced the inquiry as weari- 
some or superfluous. This, however, is far from being the sole 
or chief example of the devotedness which he touchingly acknow- 
ledges in the chapter headed “My Marriage.” During, we 
believe, the whole of his arduous services and romantic adven- 
tures in South America, she accompanied him, to soothe his 
anxieties, to sustain his hopes, to animate his exertions, to share 
his dangers. One night, whilst he was in command of the 
Chilian fleet, his ship got becalmed under a battery, from which 
he was assailed with red-hot shot. His men were seized with a 
panic, and deserted their guns. Ifthe fire from the shore was 
not returned, it would speedily become steady, sustained, and 
fatal. He went down to the cabin, where she lay: “If a woman 
sets them the example, they may be shamed out of their fears ; 
it isour only chance.” She rose and followed him upon the deck. 
We have heard her relate that the first object that met her eye 
was the battery with its flaming furnaces, round which dark 
fiyures were moving, looking more like incarnate demons than 
men. A glance at her husband’s impressive features, and his 
“terrible” calmness, reassured her. She took the match, and 
fired a gun when he had pointed it. The effect on the crew 
was electrical ; they returned to their posts with a shout, and the 
battery was speedily silenced. 

The widowed Countess of Dundonald is quite as capable of 
narrating such actions as of performing them; and she must be 
possessed of ample materials for taking up his biography where 
it was abruptly cut short by death. The continuation of her 
husband’s work would be the noblest monument that could be 
erected to his memory; and whilst engaged on it, she would be 
more rationally, if not more sentimentally employed, than the 
widow of a French hero, who paid a daily visit to Pere la 
Chaise to preserve and renew the immortelles on his tomb. 
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Arr. V.—1. Spiritualism. By Joun W. Epmonps and Grorcr 
T. Dexter, M.D.; with an Appendix by Naruanie. T, 
TALLMADGE. Eighth Edition. New York, 1853. 

2. Footfalls on the Boundary of another World ; with Narrative 
Illustrations. By Ropert DALE Owen. Philadelphia, 1860. 


THE work of Mr Owen is a collection of ghost stories, intended 
to have a scientific application. ‘The other work is described by 
the publisher as consisting “of a comprehensive and forcible 
analysis of the spiritual experience of Judge Edmonds and Dr 
Dexter, through whose mediumship the work has been given to 
the public; of a faithful record of numerous interviews with 
spirits claiming to be EMANUEL [sic], SWEDENBORG, and Lorp 
Bacon, wherein they give philosophical disquisitions in reply to 
numerous questions respecting the life of spirits ; and, thirdly, 
of a copious appendix, embracing the experience and observations 
of Hon. N. T. TaLimMapGe, late United States Senator, and 
Governor of Wisconsin, together with the similar experience of 
several other persons, correspondence, ete. The work is em- 
bellished with a beautiful frontispiece, DRAWN BY A SPIRIT, 
engraved on steel, illustrative of the departure of a spirit from 
the earth-sphere ; also, six pages of fac-similes of spirit-writing, 
and other engraved illustrations.” The sum and substance of 
the book is a farrago of Christian doctrines and philosophical 
mysticism, so combined as to make up what is intended to be 
both an advanced philosophy and a new faith, founded on the 
basis of necromancy. We have selected it for notice, because it 
is really one of the most favourable examples, so far as regards 
moderation of tone and decency of diction, of a large number of 
books and other publications devoted to the defence and propa- 
gation of the new doctrines on the Continent, in England, and 
in the United States. 

SPIRITUALISM, from whatever aspect we view it, merits a 
more philosophical and scientific examination than it has yet 
received. Millions are said to believe it. Men of considerable 
mental acquirements accept it, and expound it with all the fervour 
of believers in a new creed. Some of them are necromancers, 
with a deep conviction that they are in immediate communication 
with the illustrious dead, and from them receive revelations of a 
world hitherto not only undiscovered, but believed to be undis- 
coverable. They proclaim themselves to be, and are accepted by 
thousands as, “ mediums” of intercourse between the living and 
dead, and, without doubt or hesitation, set forth certain state- 
ments as the truth in regard to “spirits” and their habitat. 
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Less speculative and mystical, in profession at least, another 
class of cultivated minds accept the various phenomena of 
spirit-rapping, clairvoyance, inexplicable dreams, and alleged 
appearances of ghosts as facts, but yet beyond the ordinary 
observed course of natural phenomena, and as pointing to the 
existence of another and a spiritual world. They assume to be 
scientific spiritualists. They insist that it is a fallacious principle 
of inquiry to affirm that the facts are supernatural or impossible, 
simply because they are opposed to all our preconceived ideas 
and foregone conclusions as to the natural and possible order of 
phenomena. ‘They endeavour to show that the scepticism as to 
the testimony of the senses, which is adopted and avowed as thie 
rule of inquiry by physicists, is opposed to scientific progress, and 
has especially stood in the way of a knowledge of the immaterial 
and invisible. And they entertain hopes of a great advance 
in knowledge in this direction, if a suitable but dispassionate 
method of inquiry be adopted. Possibly—remarks a most able 
member of the school—possibly truths may have been knocking 
at the door of human faith for thousands of years, and are not 
destined to be taken in for many yet to come,—or, at the utmost, 
may long receive but an unhonouring sanction from the vulgar 
and obscure. Perhaps, nay, probably, some mystic law, center- 
ing deep in our nature, and touching far distant spheres of un- 
tried being, runs through the undefined phenomena with which 
spiritualism deals—which, if it ever be ascertained, will throw 
not a little light upon the past beliefs and actions of mankind,— 
perhaps add to our assurance that there is an immaterial and 
immortal part within us, and a world of relation beyond that 
pressing upon our senses. Such, verbatim, are the aspirations of 
at least one eminent inquirer into these strange things. 

Now, these professedly scientific spiritualists acknowledge that 
many phenomena, hitherto termed spiritual, are due to morbid 
functional activity of the nervous system; but there are others 
which are inexplicable by any current physical or physiological 
theory, and therefore (they say) belong to the spiritual or ultra- 
mundane; or, in other words, it is apparently assumed (and we 
refer more particularly to Mr Owen’s as representative views), 
that the former class of theories are complete, and have explained 
all they can explain. Others, however, profess to think that 
the inquiry may fail to demonstrate the supernatural character 
of all the phenomena. ‘This admission, however, we must say, 
seems to us rather a diplomatic trick, adopted for the purpose of 
drawing men into the observation of the phenomena, and an 
inquiry into them in a spiritualistic sense, for all these have a 
preconception of spirit-existence. Hitherto the mystical has been 
constantly driven back with the advance of true physiological 
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principles, so that many phenomena of a supposed ultra-mundane 
character can now be traced to natural laws of action of the 
nervous system. Obviously, the a method of dealing with 
those inexplicable residua upon which the spiritualists fall back 
in proof of their doctrines, would be found in an extension of the 
method hitherto followed, and in instituting a deeper and wider 
inquiry into the correlations of consciousness and organization, 
and of the relation of mind to matter, so as to bring them within 
more general laws. ‘This is the true inductive method. Now, 
this the spiritualists fail to do. They make no inquiry into 
cerebral physiology at all, except in so far as it is necessary to 
refute the application of its principles to an explanation of the 
residual phenomena with which they deal. There are the phe- 
nomena, they say to the sceptical neurologist ; inquire into and 
explain them if you can ;—themselves wholly holding back from 
the investigation, and even opposing it. 

We learn from Mr Owen that a society was formed in 1851, 
at the University of Cambridge, for the purpose of instituting, as 
their printed circular expresses it, “a serious and earnest inquiry 
into the nature of the phenomena which are vaguely termed 
supernatural.” It was popularly known as the “ Ghost Club.” 
Most of the members, we are told, were clergymen, and Fellows of 
Trinity College. The Bishop of was one of the most active, 
and brought it under the notice of Mr Owen. It is remarkable 
that the physiological world has heard so little of this eminent 
club of scientific inquirers, and, in particular, of the facts they 
collected, and the grounds of one of the conclusions at which 
they arrived, namely, “ that there is sufficient testimony for the 
appearance, about the time of death, or after it, of the apparitions 
of deceased persons.” So important a conclusion from solid 
scientific data merits the widest promulgation. If, however, Mr 
Owen’s facts, and histories, and conclusions be taken as a speci- 
men of those of the “Ghost Club,” its doings have been utterly 
worthless, for there is nothing in Mr Owen’s book which can be 
admitted as even approximating to the establishment of that 
conclusion, or any other of the dogmas of spiritualism. 

Before more deliberately examining the facts and conclusions 
of this spiritualistic necromancy, so far as they are embodied in 
the works before us, let us say one word as to the feeling which 
actuates us. We are disposed to recognise the importance of 
the inquiry thus instituted ; we will most fully acknowledge that 
any established truths in this direction, or even any reasonable 
probabilities, would have our cordial respect. If men could 
establish, as a practical business of life, that intercourse with 
the departed which spiritualists profess, what a load of sorrow 
would often be lightened! How many hearts, now rent with 
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anguish at the loss of wife, or child, or parent, or friend, would be 
joyous with the prospect of continued communion with the dear 
deceased! What unavailing regrets for injuries inflicted, or love 
slighted, or suffering neglected, would be relieved by the cer- 
tainty that the humbled survivor could atone for all the wrongs 
he inflicted during life, by a life-long service of incessant de- 
votion and love to the dead! Then, again (leaving all secular 
advantages out of consideration), to obtain the support of scientific 
certainty for the expectation of a future and separate existence 
of the soul after death, in aid of a too often trembling faith 
and dim intuition, would be to provide a sure balm to the sor- 
rower, and lay a firm f.undation for morals. Hitherto, all those 
strange phenomena ‘if apparitions, dreams, and visions, upon 
which mankind formerly confidently relied for proofs of the 
future and separate existence of the soul, have not been able 
to stand before the cold liglits of science. No elves, or fairies, 
or witches, or warlocks, or wandering ghosts, or guardian angels, 
embodying the spirits of departed wife, or husband, or child, find 
a place in modern kosmic theories. Even the place of heaven 
itself is not mapped out either by astronomy or geology, and 
nothing is left but a simple faith in Divine Truth and Divine 
Intuitions. How gladly would the evidence of sense be received 
by many, in support of such things! What groans and sighs 
are often needed ere the grieving heart can attain that “sure 
and certain hope” which is the triumph of Christian faith! 
Welcome, indeed, would be the alleged facts and truths of 
spiritualism, if they brought with them only a portion of the 
palpable certainty which attaches to the most imperfectly de- 
veloped departments of modern science. But, on investigation, 
they are found to be only dust and ashes,—a delusion and 
a snare. 

Nevertheless, science should strengthen faith, and be the hand- 
maid of religious truth. Mental science may, however, be said to 
have hardly begun, in so far as it relates to that wonderful kosmos 
of mind of which every human head and heart consists, albeit a 
microcosmos. Vithin that world of life and thought, what un- 
discovered laws may not lie concealed! what great truths may 
be dormant! Surely, if the natural be so wonderful and strange 
as to mimic the supernatural, it would be well to begin with 
the possible in inquiry, and first sound the depths of human 
THOUGHT, in its relations to the great laws and forces of LIFE ; 
for, just as the mind of man advances in knowledge of physical 
phenomena from the known to the unknown, so must it ad- 
vance in the knowledge of metaphysical phenomena. And al- 
though the erroneous basis of a true belief’ be thus struck away, 
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faith will only get the surer foot-hold on positive knowledge, and 
the chilling, cruel fears of superstition be dispelled. 

The work on SprriITUALtsM is probably the most favourable 
example of modern necromantic literature. Mr Edmonds is a 
United States judge, Dr Dexter a United States physician, and 
Mr Tallmadge the governor of Wisconsin, and formerly a sena- 
tor of the United States. It professes to give revelations, made 
through Dr Dexter, by Swedenborg, Bacon, and others, as to 
the habitats, natural history, polity, etc., of spirits. ‘The spirits 
were never visible, but made their communications by influencing 
Dr Dexter’s hand to write in Judge Edmonds’ library, in answer 
to questions asked, and signing, through him, their dictations. 
The style of composition corresponds, we are told by Mr Edmonds, 
to the style of the illustrious departed, while even the hand- 
writing of Dr Dexter varied as the spirit-visitant. No doubt 
was ever entertained that the pathological processes of which 
Dr Dexter was the subject, were other than the result of the 
direct influences of the spirits of the men mentioned ; and yet 
the whole of the facts proper, even as stated by themselves, point 
most conclusively to a morbid condition of the nervous system 
as the cause of the phenomena. A notional hallucination, in 
short, constitutes the foundation upon which the whole structure 
of doctrine is built up. To set forth the proof of this proposi- 
tion, let us observe, that the specimens of writing indicate 
clearly that the various styles were merely modifications of Dr 
Dexter’s ordinary handwriting (for a specimen of this also is 
given), under the influence of a morbid action of the brain. The 
prevalent character of one or two of these shows that the muscu- 
lar or motor system participated occasionally in the morbid state. 
It is well known that the hand will both write and draw auto- 
matically under certain morbid conditions of the brain, the patient 
being either conscious or unconscious at the time, just as the 
tongue will speak automatically. We know a lady in whom this 
automatic dexterity can be easily induced, by inducing a morbid 
state of the nervous system, so that her hand will move and write 
quite irrespectively of any volition on her part. When the state 
comes on, she is warned of its approach by a spasmodic feeling 
about the chin. This and similar phenomena are due to an auto- 
matic action of the brain, as the seat of the ideas and thoughts, 
just as various regular convulsions of groups of muscles are due 
to automatic action of the spinal marrow, and its continuation 
into the brain. A few extracts will suffice to show the symptoms 
of Dr Dexter's “ case,” and indicate the nature of his hallucination 
and morbid automatic action, and the development of the disorder. 

First, as to the hallucination, and the involuntary or automatic 
character of his writing :— 
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“Tt was not until after I had become fully developed as a writing 
medium, against my will and determined efforts to the contrary, that 
I yielded an implicit faith in the truth of the spirit intercourse with 
man. . . . I were more than a man to refuse still to believe, when 
I was a living acting evidence, that through me, and against my will, 
spirits possessed the power and ability to write their thoughts and 
express sentiments and ideas as much opposed to the ordinary actions 
of my mind as if it were another person. . . . Let it also be 
understood, that the spirit-manifestation by my arm is absolutely in- 
voluntary. Ihave no direction in the act. My muscles are the medium 
of spirit-communication, not my thought,” ete. 


Like all persons with this form of hallucination, Dr Dexter had 
others of great pathological significance, which occurred im- 
mediately before or during sleep :— 


“ After their concerted and continued attempt to impress me had 
passed over, I refrained from visiting circles, and thought, by staying 
away, I might be free from any impression; on the contrary, my arm 
would be moved when asleep, and awake me by its motion. During 
the time I abstained from sitting in any circle, I was twice lifted bodily 
from my bed, moved off its edge, and thus suspended in the air. The 
first time I was so dealt with, I had retired to a different room from 
the one I usually occupied. I had not been asleep, and was conscious 
of everything around me. As I lay composing myself for sleep, I 
discovered my whole body was trembling in every fiber [sic]. I 
attempted to raise my hand, but I could not move; my eyes were 
closed, and the lids fastened. My mind was unusually active, and I 
noted everything which took place with an intenseness of perception I 
never before experienced. My bodily sensation was likewise increased in 
power. As I lay there, unable to move a limb, my body was lifted 
from the bed, and moved gently towards the edge, with the bedclothes 
over it; there it remained a moment, and then it was moved off the 
hed into the room, suspended in the air, and there held for an in- 
stant. [Hallucination of relation to space.] Just at this time the 
fire-bells rang an alarm, and my body was suddenly brought back to 
the bed, and deposited in the same place I had previously occupied, 
with a sort of jerk, as if it had been dropped from the power that held 
it. [The dream broken.) I immediately recovered my power of loco- 
motion, and arose from the bed and examined the clothes, and found 
they had been drawn over toward the side where I had been lifted, and 
were trailing on the floor. 

“T was deeply moved at this special evidence of spirit-manifestation. 
. . . For the first time it occurred to me, that, perhaps, in this 
evident design to develop me as a medium [notional hallucination 
of suspicion], I might, by submitting to their direction, arrive at 
the whole truth of spirit intercourse with man. I felt impelled to ask 
if there were spirits in the room. ‘Three distinct raps were given in 
reply, indicating they were present ; and then, too deeply agitated to 
question further, I again returned to bed to ponder,” ete. 
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In short, the hallucinations gradually became more fully de- 
veloped, and he began to find out that his hand “ was seized and 
made to write.” And the mode of development of this auto- 
matic movement is significant :— 

“JT was sitting alone in my office, late at night, and was leaning 
back in a rocking-chair. . . As my hand lay on the arm of the 
chair, I felt a singular sensation in the whole limb, as if the arm were 
grasped by two hands at its upper part [hallucination of touch]. I 
attempted to raise it, but was unable so to do; and as soon as I made 
the effort to move it, the fingers were bent down tightly on the arm of 
the chair, and grasped it firmly [a spasmodic contraction of the fingers}. 
Immediately the hand began to tremble, and as I watched the move- 
ment the whole limb was shaken violently. At this moment I heard 
two loud raps at the upper part of the side wall of the room [halluci- 
nation of hearing]; and it then occurred to me, that this unseen power, 
whose manifestation I had so often witnessed [in circles of inquirers], 
was in some way operating upon me [notional hallucination from sug- 
gestion]. To satisfy myself, I asked in an audible voice, ‘ Did the 
spirits just rap?’ There were three distinct raps in reply. I then 
asked, ‘ Are the spirits trying to influence me?’ Again there were 
three distinct raps. At this I arose from my chair, arranged my 
books, and then retired,” ete., 


Every physician familiar with the hallucinations of the insane, 
can recognise morbid phenomena in all these. Corporeal hallu- 
cinations of floating, etc., spectral sounds, and suspicions of unseen 
or mysterious agencies, are commonly associated in certain forms 
of maniacal melancholia. In Dr Dexter's case, they came on 
late at night, when sitting alone, and when he was just entering, 
or already in, the first stage of sleep, a condition which always 
highly predisposes to irregular action of the brain, if it be not 
in the great majority of cases one of actual incoherence of ideas 
(dreaming). 

Dr Dexter and Mr Edmonds affirm most emphatically, that 
the style of Dr Dexter’s compositions corresponded to that of the 
“spirits” by whom he was thus involuntarily dealt with. That 
would have been nothing remarkable, if Dr Dexter had been 
already familiar with the works of Bacon; but the converse is 
certainly the fact. Ience the assertion (itself founded on an 
hallucination), in common with many others, serves to show how 
utterly unfit these persons are to observe and compare even the 
most ordinary phenomena. Otherwise, we should be shocked to 
find that the English of the great Chancellor of England has 
degenerated in the “spirit-world,” as well as his love of truth. 
We find, for example, that when Lord Bacon was in the full 
flow of his communications, and telling Dr Dexter how to com- 
port himself towards those who deny the phenomena and con- 
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clusions of spiritualism, his advice was, that there should be a 
“orand dignity” in Dr Dexter’s answers, and a “ moral per- 
sonification” of his communion with spirits. Again, Dr Dexter 
took the great liberty, we must say, of asking Lord Bacon to 
stop, while he should “ read to Judge Barbour some of Sweden- 
borg’s communications.” Lord Bacon was good enough to say, 
in his polite way, “that he was always instructed by anything 
from Swedenborg ;” but after listening to that great ghost’s 
opinions for half-an-hour or so, he said, “ I guess we will all go 
home, and so good night.” We can understand Lord Bacon 
yawning, but the parting salutation looks more like a hint from 
Dr Dexter himself to Governor Tallmadge and Judge Barbour 
to be off, than the pure idiom of the author of the “ Advancement 
of Learning.” Be this as it may, they acted on the hint, and he 
came back to the Doctor and the Judge (who remained in “ cosy” 
conversation till after midnight), and moved the former, in 
answer to a question of Mr Edmonds, to write as follows :— 


“Sleep? Certainly, Judge, how can our bodies support the tear 
and wear of life without sleep? But the nearer I approach those I 
love, the more I identify myself with their present feclings. Thus, I 
feel inclined to-night to be cosy with you two, and to open my heart, 
and tell you of its high and noble aspirations, to tell you with what 
joy I shall wend my way to those worlds spoken of by Swedenborg, 
when I shall have accomplished the object for which I now labour.” 


The main object of Bacon and Swedenborg seems to have 
been to instruct Dr Dexter and the deluded Judge and Governor, 
and their friends, in the doctrines of spiritualism, and the best 
modes of propagating them. With that total defect of power to 
perceive the incongruous, which characterizes the insane affected 
with this class of hallucinations, Dr Dexter and his friends can 
perceive nothing extraordinary in the circumstances, that he, an 
obscure transatlantic physician, had been selected by the greatest 
deceased philosopher of Europe as the medium of his modern 
speculations in ghostdom, and that he should adopt a Yankee 
idiom to express them. It is curious to note the particulars of Dr 
Dexter’s “case” in other respects. When the hand acted at first 
automatically, the writing and the ideas were equally imperfect, 
as is the case in all this class of hallucinations. The earlier 
attempts expressed a single idea, and could hardly be deciphered ; 
while it was only after some practice that the writing became 
rapid, bold, and easily read. The “patient” knew nothing of 
what he had written until it was read to him, and even then the 
matter wholly passed from his memory. At first it was neces- 
sary he should “sit in a circle” before his hand would write, and 
even wait an hour or two; but practice made perfect, and as his 
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susceptibility increased, the impression was felt almost as soon as 
the circle was formed. The morbid state would also come on 
when sitting alone at night, or during the first sleep, when he 
was compelled to write. In all these circumstances we have the 
usual conditions of morbid phenomena. 

Let us now turn to the history of Judge Edmonds as given by 
himself, and we learn the history of his “case,” as one of mono- 
mania also :— 

“Tt was in January 1851 that my attention was first called to tle 
subject of ‘ spiritual intercourse.’ 1 was at the time withdrawn from 
general society ; I was labouring under great depression of spirits 
[melancholia]. I was occupying all my leisure in reading on the sub- 
ject of death, and man’s existence afterward. TI had, in the course of 
my life, read and heard from the pulpit so many contradictory and 
conflicting doctrines on the subject, that I hardly knew what to 
believe. I could not, if I would, believe what I did not understand, 
and was anxiously seeking to know if, after death, we should again 
meet with those whom we had loved here, and under what circum- 
stances. [Speculating on ghosts and ghostdom.] I was invited by 
a friend to witness the “ Rochester Knockings.” I complied, more to 
oblige her, and to while away a tedious hour. I thought a good deal 
on what I witnessed, and determined to investigate the matter, and 
find out what it was. If it was a deception or a delusion, 1 thought I 
could detect it,” ete. 


This is the usual course of development of disease in these 
morbid mono-ideists. They have an entire and unwavering con- 
viction of their own cleverness, and their ability to detect fraud 
or explain phenomena, however remarkable and obscure. No 
suspicion ever crosses their mind, that at least some knowledge of 
the laws of action of the brain and nervous system is needed in 
these cases; and they are therefore speedily bewildered in the 
quagmires of superstition, mysticism, and deception. As his 
mental state became worse, Mr Edmonds experienced a class of 
hallucinations of touch, and other sensations very common in 
persons affected with a morbid suspicion of mysterious agency, 
as of galvanism, electricity, secret wires, and the like. In Mr 
Edmonds’ case, the agents are spirits, and, as usual, manifest their 
influence at night :— ; 

“ To-night, after I had gone to bed, and while I lay reading, accord- 
ing to my usual custom, I felt a touching on my left thigh, which I 
at first thought was the twitching of the muscles, which all will at 
times experience. It continued, however, so long, and with such 
regularity of intervals, that I began to think it could not be from 
that cause. I accordingly put my hand down by the side of and upon 
my thigh, and the touching ceased. The moment I withdrew my hand 
it was renewed. This I did several times, and always with the same 
result. I then altered the position of my hand. . . . The touch- 
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ings of my thigh were renewed; and not only that, but there was a 
feeling on the top of my hand and across my fingers, as if that which 
touched my thigh had passed across my hand and touched each finger 
as it passed. It seemed like a stream of electricity passing across 
and touching my hand, and then touching my thigh with a spot about 
as large as my little finger. . . . I determined to ascertain if 
it was intelligent. I asked a question aloud. While I was asking, 
the touching ceased ; and when my question was put, my thigh was 
twice touched, with distinct intervals. I repeated the question men- 
tally, with the same result, only the answer was given by three 
touches,” ete. 


Then this poor gentleman had “a stream of touchings,” from 
his left big toe, running up and down his leg several times, and 
finally touchings near his loins on the left side, very gently and 
at intervals, until he fell asleep. Between twelve and one, a few 
nights afterwards, he had a renewal of the touchings. The time 
and character of these phenomena are perfectly characteristic of 
the class of hallucinations to which they belong. No “ expert” 
(not tainted himself by necromancy) would fail to recognise 
the true nature of the case. It is not surprising, then, that in 
this state Judge Edmonds believed firmly in the most extra- 
ordinary assertions of spirit-mediums, clairvoyantes, and the 
like, and listened to Dr Dexter’s mad Yankee travestie of Lord 
Bacon’s “style” with all the satisfaction of a brother lunatic. 

As a pathological revelation of mono-ideistic insanity, this big 
book is very curious; as a revelation of new truths, we hardly 
need say it is a tissue of absurdities. Perhaps some apologetic 
explanation is needed for this serious investigation of the pheno- 
mena of spiritualism, when obviously the easiest method would 
have been to treat the whole thing with ridicule and contempt. 
Already, however, this method has been followed to the fullest 
extent ; and it seemed far more useful to the numerous victims 
of these delusions, as well as to society at large, to accept the 
challenge of these necromantic lunatics to examine the phenomena 
of spiritualism in a serious and scientific spirit. The honest con- 
clusions from the facts we give; and we find that Dr Dexter 
and other so-called “mediums” write with a certain coherency, 
nothing more than their own incongruous aberrations. 

Dr Dexter is, doubtless, convinced that he is in communica- 
tion with Lord Chancellor Bacon and Swedenborg as their 
amanuensis; but then stern science compels us to doubt the ac- 
curacy of Dr Dexter’s convictions. If convictions of that kind are 
to be adopted without further question, and made the starting- 
point of “ scientific ” inquiries, we should have as many “ ultra- 
mundane” truths as there are “crazes.” Our asylums (as we 
happen to know) offer multitudes of instances of men who have 
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as strong convictions upon particular topics much less improb- 
able than those of Dr Dexter. But the stronger their convic- 
tions, unfortunately for them, the more prolonged their deten- 
tion under treatment as lunatics. 

It will, doubtless, be alleged that our diagnosis in these cases 
is erroneous, because Dr Dexter and the Judge can, and do, 
perform the usual duties of their vocations in a sensible, rational 
way. Upon this point there may be some doubt, and, so far at 
least as it regards the Judge, less than doubt ; for, according to 
his own showing, his legal decisions have been publicly impugned 
and denounced, because founded on necromancy. But allowing 
the full force of the objection, it is no more than what is constantly 
seen in similar forms of insanity. So commonly is this the case, that 
it is sometimes difficult, in the most confirmed and unquestioned 
cases of monomania, to obtain such evidence from the conversation 
of the patient as is sufficient for diagnosis. And what applies to 
speech, equally applies to writing. We have known lunatics, 
with the most decided and absurd hallucinations, to be perfectly 
coherent in composition. Persons are occasionally observed to 
write letters, for example, in the midst of the most incoherent 
words and actions, without introducing anything that could in- 
dicate the then state of mind of the writer. Nay, in the com- 
mencement of certain forms of insanity, in individuals of 
naturally dull intellect, the morbid change is not indicated by 
any perversion of the intellect whatever, but only by an exalta- 
tion of the mental powers, with greatly increased activity. 

Nevertheless, these mono-ideists are always to be considered 
unsafe persons, and should never be trusted with any respon- 
sible duties, inasmuch as whenever, in the exercise of these, they 
come across their “craze,” there is no longer mental soundness, 
and the most absurd acts may be done. It is certain, too, that 
the same causes which have operated to develop the monpmania, 
have a tendency to widen the sphere of morbid action and 
develop mania. We lately, when visiting a large public asylum, 
observed the bust of one who must have been of a high order of 
intellect. It was that of a gentleman who had died an inmate 
of the institution, and who had been rendered insane by mes- 
meric manipulations. And it is a fact, that many of the per- 
sons who constitute the circles of the spiritualists, and of similar 
sects of the mystics, are either insane or on the verge of in- 
sanity. Hence our practical conclusion, that this work, like 
all others of its class, should be a warning to ignorant minds 
and weak heads how they venture to deal with things beyond 
their powers. 


The work of Mr Owen is ofanother stamp. Although of feeble 
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judgment, yet, like all believers of his class, he is cunning enough 
to see that his book will be received by the thoughtful and cautious 
as an attempt to revive popular delusions which modern science 
has long since dispelled; and hence he labours hard to give his 
work a scientific, candid, and practical character. While he 
maintains the orthodox tendencies of his inquiries, he aftirms 
that in this direction his book has already favourably influenced 
the sceptic. On the other hand, with much parade of learning 
and an overwhelming assumption of candour, he seems to admit 
the physiological explanations of the phenomena he examines, and 
goes even so far as to attempt to discuss dreams, hallucinations, 
and spectral illusions in a scientific and philosophical spirit. 
Nay, he undertakes to explain away some favourite stories by 
physicians; yet, while he admits candidly on the one hand, he 
doubts much more strongly on the other. The result of his 
method, in short, is to leave an impression on the reader’s mind, 
that even ordinary dreams may have something in them ultra- 
mundane, while (in fact) he only ventures to affirm that excep- 
tional dreams are of this class. 

It is very obvious, however, that Mr Owen has no such 
knowledge as will enable him to distinguish ordinary from ex- 
ceptional dreams,—hallucinations and delusions from visions and 
spirit-promptings,—or the metaphysical phenomena of spirit- 
rapping from the physical. Every page of his book proves to us 
that he is neither physicist nor metaphysician, physiologist nor 
neuro-pathologist. He is a man ofa sophistical temper, with some 
knowledge of the world, who has got bewildered by the doings of 
modern necromancers and weak people, and who seeks to establish 
foregone conclusions in the mode best adapted to catch converts. 
A book so mischievous in its tendencies requires to be dealt with 
in a way most likely to counteract it. We therefore propose to 
examine some of the histories therein given. 

But we have first to examine the important preliminary question 
of evidence and of belief in the testimony of the senses. It is al- 
ways a matter of surprise to a man when he first encounters a mo- 
no-maniac, and finds all his arguments utterly powerless against a 
fixed idea, the absurdity of which must (he thinks) be apparent 
toa child. He fondly imagines a few plain facts will suftice to 
set the aberrant intellect right, and it is only experience which 
at last convinces him how utterly hopeless is the attempt. Now, 
this aberration from healthy mental action is essentially of the 
same kind as the healthy action itself; it is developed according 
to the same laws, and has its seat in the same tissues. It is only, 
in fact, a morbid species of the natural genus error. How, then, 
does erroneous belief arise ? 

A cursory examination of the leading facts of consciousness in 
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relation to the organization, suffices to establish the fundamental 
principle, that the belief of an individual is bound down to those 
conditions of the organism upon which consciousness itself depends, 
For example, in that mental state termed corporeal pain, it is not 
in the choice of the individual whether he shall feel pain or not, 
when the ordinary causes of pain are applied; so also, when the 
brain is duly active can he choose whether he shall think or not. 
Concurrently with the incessant successions of vital changes in 
the organism, there is dependent on them an equally incessant 
series of successive states of consciousness; so that, to modify the 
latter effectually, the former must be modified. Hence, practically, 
no better means are known for this purpose than the use of drugs 
which act directly on the brain, as alcoholic drinks, opium, 
haschisch, and the like. Chloroform will extinguish pain, ‘but then 
it will also induce transient mania. This being the law, if the 
vital changes thus concurring with mental states correspond 
accurately to those induced by external things, the individual 
knows truly as to external things; but if not, then he labours 
under error regarding them. 

Now, this exact correspondence of external things to internal 
sequences is a thing of such difficult attainment, that perhapsit 
is never attained. For, in addition to well-trained organs of sense, 
there must be a perfect organ of perception and comparison. 
And this is rare, for hardly any man addresses himself to the 
observation of things without some bias from a preconception 
or foregone conclusion ; so that the result of his observations and 
comparisons is not a pure conception of things as they are, but a 
tertium quid, compounded partly of the perceptions, partly of the 
preconceptions or prejudices. The result is error in a man witha 
healthy brain ; hallucination in one with diseased brain. 

There has been so much vague discussion as to the true nature 
and origin of hallucinations, and so much imperfect knowledge 
elicited, that an illustration or two of their true character may 
be useful. A person in delirium, or even in the state between 
sleep and waking, if there be disorder of the brain, may fix his 
eye upon a visual object, say a shadow on the wall. This shadow, 
when looked at, does not, under the existing morbid condition of 
the brain, excite the ordinary changes in the organ of perception, 
so as to be recognised as a shadow; ; but other changes, such that 
it appears to the looker to be another object—as an animal, demon, 
man, instrument, or the like. Should the individual be able to 
determine the true character of the phantasm, by comparing 
his present experience with the past, or by experimental inquiry, 
as examination by the touch or otherwise, he has been the sub- 
ject of a spectral illusion; but if he is not able, from the ‘condi- 
tion of his brain, to compare his past experience with the present, 
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and so determine the falsity of the spectral illusion, he believes 
in its reality, and labours under an hallucination. A real object 
is thus transformed into a delusive object by the operation of a 
morbidly active brain, put into activity, however, by the impres- 
sion of the object itself. Now, this is the condition in a vast 
number of insane persons, and in a great variety of morbid 
states not insanity. 

But the morbid changes may not be thus excited from without; 
on the contrary, they may arise independently of all external 
impressions. Such are the illusions and hallucinations excited 
in cases of poisoning by various drugs, in epilepsy, in delirium, 
but especially in sleep. In those instances, the illusions and 
hallucinations have often no reference to external things. There 
is no comparison of the knowledge obtained through the sense 
or by experience, with the illusions of morbid action; and, con- 
sequently, the latter are regarded with all the intensity of earnest 
conviction. It is thus that in sleep, when the senses are shut, 
and past ideas are confusedly presented as a present reality (i.e., 
as an hallucination), that the wildest beliefs possess the man, so 
that he will even superintend his own interment, in the belief he 
is dead, without any perception of the incongruities of the notion 
with experience. Such hallucinations are very common in 
delirium, somnambulism, and other morbid states allied to dreain- 
ing. Perhaps the most typical of this class are the dreams of 
nightmares, etc., arising from indigestion, irregular circulation 
through the heart, lungs, etc., when the external senses are 
wholly shut. 

Practically, however, no such sharp line of demarcation can be 
drawn between these various forms of illusions, hallucinations, 
and delusions. Thus, when Dr Reid had a blister applied to his 
head, he dreamt he was being scalped by Indians: the dream- 
hallucination was manifestly excited by the pain of the scalp 
caused by the blister; and the senses being shut, no correction of 
the hallucination could be made. But if Dr Reid had been in- 
sane, and had had a blister so applied to the scalp, lie might, 
when awake, have mistaken those about lim for the very Indians 
of whom he dreamt, and struggled violently to escape from his 
imaginary tormentors. This would have been a maniacal hallu- 
cination or delusion. In either case, it is to be noted, the belief 
in the reality of the hallucination is equally strong, so long as 
that cerebral condition continues, upon which the hallucination 
and the defect in correcting power both alike depend. 

Now, it is obvious, that it is by no means necessary these 
delusions should have regard to the absurd and impossible alone; 
that, it is true, is the manifestation most commonly observed, 
because it is the most striking, and because hallucinations as to 
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ordinary events would never be suspected to be such; they 
would only be looked upon as extraordinary errors in observation, 
or as contradictory evidence, unless, indeed, the subject of them 
manifested other symptoms of disordered intellect. This class 
are, however, of very serious import when the hallucinations are 
received as evidence in courts of law, and life and character 
depend upon the discovery of their true character. ‘The crimi- 
nal annals of this country, and, indeed, of all countries, abound 
with illustrations of the danger of receiving the evidence of 
hallucinated persons, whether regarding themselves or others, as 
to murders and other crimes. It is notorious, that hardly an 
undiscovered murder occurs in this country, of such a character 
as to excite the imagination, but that some unfortunate imbecile 
surrenders himself to justice as the perpetrator, giving all details 
of the crime he committed, as to time, place, and other circum- 
stances, all which are wholly hallucinations. And in the days 
when the belief in witchcraft and intercourse with Satan was 
universal, it was rather the rule than the contrary, for the 
women who were accused, to confess to their intercourse with 
the devil, with all particulars detailed in accordance with the 
superstitious imaginings of the time. In fact, this was simply 
what might have been expected. These poor creatures, them- 
selves highly credulous, and most orthodox believers in the 
current dogmas of demonology and witchcraft, were thrown into 
noisome prisons, tortured, prevented sleeping, and deprived of 
food and drink, until the brain gave way ; and then all the ima- 
ginings which the credulity of the times developed and expanded 
became realized in their morbid organisms as hallucinations. 

But, perhaps, the most painful consideration is, that the cre- 
dulous wretches who believed themselves or their children to be 
the victims of witchcraft, became the subjects of hallucinations, 
as to the practices of wholly innocent men and women, and 
boldly swore as to things done by them which were simply im- 
possible. Many thousands perished throughout Europe by the 
hands of the executioner, or died under miserable tortures, upon 
no better evidence than the hallucinations and delusions of cre- 
dulous persons with an impressible nervous system ; such, indeed, 
as happily now believe in the less dangerous but equally morbid 
phenomena of modern necromancy. 

Our modern courts are not wholly exempt from the dangers of 
hallucinated evidence, although in a less striking form than when 
it was founded on mysticism and superstition. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 30th April 1857, the body of Eliza Hopley was found 
in the canal at Bradley, Wiltshire. The body presented no marks 
of violence, and it was believed that she had fallen accidentally 
into the water. In about three weeks after, a neighbour, named 
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Samuel Wall, declared that she had been murdered by one Philip 
Clare, and that he had witnessed the murder. He gave all parti- 
culars as to the time, place, mode, his conversation with Clare, and 
the threats of violence which the latter uttered ; all of which were 
proved, on the trial of Clare, to be wholly groundless. The cele- 
brated Campden murder, in which the supposed murderer was ex- 
ecuted on hallucinated evidence, is another illustration of this kind. 
Indeed, such examples might be multiplied to almost any extent.' 

A few facts as to this class of phenomena may be usefulin the 
explanation of many of these ghost stories. 

Delusions, hallucinations, and illusions, will vary in character 
according to the seat of the vital changes upon which they depend. 
Hence there are illusions and hallucinations of hearing as well 
as of vision, of smell, taste, touch. The feelings of floating, ris- 
ing in the air, being reversed, and the like, so cominon in fever- 
ish sleep, constitute what may be termed corporeal illusions and 
hallucinations. ‘They are very common in the nervous, and hys- 
terical, and insane, and are evidently experienced by “ mediums.” 
Some of this class are very curious. We have known per- 
sons who felt as if their body was as large as the Pentlands ; 
that their head was of enormous size; that their arms were inde- 
finitely expanded; that they took enormous strides. Persons 
who have lost a limb are apt to have the illusion that it is still a 
part of their body, and even to suffer spasms and pain, referred 
to particular muscles and joints in the missing member. 

Curious hallucinations as to personal identity are very com- 
mon. In dreams, the arguments held with another person, are 
in reality the arguments of the individual himself. A man may 
thus defeat himself in debate, or ina combat of wit. A gentleman 
dreamt that a friend of his, looking at a piece of black cloth on 
the table, asserted it was of a flesh colour. This the dreamer dis- 
puted, and maintained it was black; and at last a bet was laid 
on the point, when the friend remarked, “ Is not U/ack the colour 

1“ The Campden murder,” and other cases, may be found detailed in Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine for July 1860, in an article entitled, “ Judicial 
Puzzles,” in which this kind of false evidence is ably illustrated. It is difficult to 
avoid the conelusion, that much innocent blood has been shed judicially, and 
much misery inflicted in consequence of undetected hallucinations being received 
cither in evidence or as confessions of guilt, and that this department of the science 
of testimony merits the most careful inquiry, from a physiological as well as 
metaphysical point of view. And, in reference to our present subject, when so 
much stress is laid by the spiritualistic writers upon the testimony of the senses, 
and the dangers to society which may result from doubting it, it may be set forth 
at least as a sound principle, that all phenomena of an alleged supernatural or 
contradictory character, occurring under conditions of the nervous system which 
experience has proved to be morbid, are probably themselves morbid, and be- 
long to the class of illusions, hallucinations, and delusions. In such a category 
must be specially included all dreams, nocturnal visions, and inspirations of per- 
sons with manifest disorder of the organ of consciousness, however induced. 
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of half the human race ?” whereupon the dreamer felt completely 
abashed, that he had not seen the point; yet the wit was his own, 

This kind of mental condition, as to a duplex consciousness,— 
that is, of self as self, and self as another person,—is not an un- 
common hallucination in the insane. It has also characterized 
the mental state of men of such highly developed powers as to 
trench on the line of morbidness. ‘Tasso firmly believed that a 
familiar genius conversed with him. One day he proposed to 
convince his friend Manso, who maintained it was an illusion, 
of the reality of the thing, by showing ittohim. On the follow- 
ing day, the friends being seated near the fire, Tasso turned his 
eyes towards a window, on which he fixed them so attentively, 
that he ceased replying to Manso’s remarks, and probably did 
not hearthem. At length he said, “There is my familiar spirit, 
who is so polite as to come and converse with me ; look at him, and 
witness the truth of what I told you.” Manso turned his eyes to- 
wards the spot indicated, but saw only the rays of the sun stream- 
ing into the room. Whilst he gazed all around, he perceived 
that Tasso was engaged in deep conversation, and his discourse 
was arranged as if two persons were conversing; he alternately 
interrogated and replied. During this state, Tasso’s mental 
faculties were highly developed, for Manso reports that the con- 
versation was so exalted, and the style so sublime and extraordi- 
nary, that he was astonished beyond measure. This kind of 
exaltation sometimes accompanies the hallucinations of the “ me- 
diums” of the spiritualists, and is, in fact, one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the morbid conditions known as ecstacy, clairvoy- 
ance, and coherent delirium, of which hallucinations are strongly 
marked elements. Thus Mr Edmonds observes :— 

** T pass to another consideration which has much weight with me, 
and that is, the remarkable manner in which the distinctive characters 
of those professing to converse with us are delineated and preserved. 
Thus, through a female, gentle, simple, unsophisticated, of not much 
education, and with no ordinary powers of mind, I have received com- 
munications purporting to be from different persons, each bearing the 
distinctive characteristic of the person professing to speak, each dif- 
ferent from the other, and none of them like the qualities of the mind of 
the medium. It was impossible for her to fabricate these manifesta- 
tions,” ete. 

So thought Judge Edmonds, in his entire ignorance of cerebral 
pathology. What to the mono-ideistic spiritualist is a spirit, to 
another class of persons is a “ genius,” the devil, or voices. Thus, 
a lady one day observed to M. Brierre de Boismont, “ Voices sug- 
gest expressions to me with which I am not familiar ; they give 
me words much superior to those I have been in the habit of using, 
or which my education justifies. Their conversation often runs 
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on geography, politics, and domestic economy,—questions to 
which L am a stranger, but which I perfectly comprehend when 
the voices suggest them.” Mr Mayo mentions a clairvoyante 
who gave a learned discourse on some scientific subject : it was 
taken down, and found to be a page, verbatim, from the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

This hallucination of another personality takes other forms of 
a singular character. For example, an individual will have the 
feeling of another person being attached to him, or that he is made 
up of two bodies ; ; we knew a case of this kind, in which the two 
bodies were felt to fight with each other. ‘Another corporeal 
hallucination is, that a person believes everything he suffers is 
really felt by another person; or that which re sally endangers 
him, endangers not him, but some one else. Thus, a woman 
we know is in terror when she goes down stairs, lest,—not that 
she—but some one else, should fall headlong. This kind of con- 
dition may be observ ed i in delirium accompanying cases of injury 
to the body, when the patient attributes his own sufferings and 
groans to another person. M. Descuret mentioned a case to M. 
Brierre de Boismont of triple personality. The subject of it was a 
clergyman, who, in every position, saw himself thrice repeated ; 
when he turned in bed, the two other persons turned with him, 
and placed themselves upon him. In this case it may be said 
that each half of the body had a distinct personality, as well as the 
two halves unitedly. To this group of hallucinations belong all 
those of spirit-possession. 

The various illusions or hallucinations which may be more 
strictly denominated mental, are delusions. They either refer 
to things or the causes of events, or both. W hatever is in the 
memory, or is desired, or feared, or expected, or anticipated in 
thought, may be realized subjectively’ as an illusion or hallucina- 
tion. Thus, the traveller suffering from thirst in the arid desert 
dreams of verdant fields and gushing streams. Thus, also, the 
man who desires earnestly to see a departed friend, may at last 
evoke a hallucination of his personal appearance. An instance 
of this kind is related by Mr Owen. It is a curious story, as 
illustrative of the coincidences which — the mystical so 
strongly. It is entitled 


“Tire FourRTEENTH OF NOVEMBER. 





“In the month of September 1857, Captain G—— W 7: i 
the Gth Dragoons, went out to India to join his regiment. His wife 
remained in England, residing at Cambridge. On the night between 
the 14th and 15th of November 1857, towards morning, she dreamed 

1 That is, in consequence of changes in the subject of the mental state, inde- 
pendent, partly or wholly, of an external object, 
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that she saw her husband looking anxious and ill; upon which she 
immediately awoke, much agitated. It was bright moonlight, and 
looking up, she perceived the same figure standing by her bed-side. 
He appeared in his uniform, the hands pressed across the heart, the 
hair disheveled [sic], the face very pale. His large dark eyes were 
fixed full upon her; their expression was that of gre: ut excitement, and 
there was a peculiar contraction of the mouth, habitual to him when 
agitated. She saw him, even to each minute particular of his dress, as 
distinctly as she had ever done in her life ; and she remembers to have 
noticed between his hands the white of the shirt-bosom, unstained, 
however, with blood. The figure seemed to bend forward, as if in 
pain, and to make an effort to speak ; but there was no sound. It 
remained visible, the wife thinks, as long as a minute, and then dis- 
appeared. 

‘“‘ Her first idea was to ascertain if she was actually awake. She 
rubbed her eyes with the sheet, and felt that the touch was real. Her 
little nephew was in bed with her; she bent over the sleeping child, 
and listened to its breathing. The sound was distinct, and she be- 
came convinced that what she had seen was no dream. Next morning 
she related all this to her mother, expressing her conviction, though 
she had noticed no marks of blood on his dress, that Captain W 
was either killed or grievously wounded. So fully impressed was she 
with the reality of this apparition, that she thenceforth refused all 
invitations. 

“It was ona Tuesday, in the month of December 1857, that the 
telegram regarding the actual fate of Captain W. was pub- 
lished in London. It was to the effect that he was killed before 
Lucknow on the fifteenth of November. . . - . . So matters 
rested until, in the month of March 1858, the family of Captain 
W received from Captain G C , then of the Military 
Train, a letter dated near Lucknow, on the 18th December 1857. 
The letter informed them that Captain W had been killed before 
Lucknow, while gallantly leading on the squadron, not on the 15th of 
November, as reported in Sir Colin Campbell’s despatches, but on the 
Jourteenth, in the afternoon. Captain C was riding close by his 
side at the time he saw him fall. He was struck by a fragment of 
shell in the heart, and never spoke after he was hit.” 


It appears that the date of this officer’s death was, in fact, 
wrongly stated by tlre authorities, and was subsequently, cor- 
rected ; but there is nothing remarkable in the lady's tenacity of 
belief as to the proper day. She had accidentally a dream during 
the night of the day when her husband fell, out of which she 
awoke to have it continued as an hallucination. The coinci- 
dence is curious, but there is no cognisable relation of cause and 
effect between the event and the dream. No doubt the cause 
of the dream (which is wholly omitted from the history) was 
the anticipation of danger to her husband, which would be ex- 
cited very naturally under the circumstances, and felt most at 
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that date; for she would doubtless calculate the time of his arrival 
on the field of action, and thus her vague imaginings would take 
a more decided form just at the time when he was first incurring 
the dangers of his career. There is really nothing surprising in 
the coincidence, when the order of events is known. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered how many myriads of pre- 
sentiment-dreams, and hallucinations are experienced without 
any such coincidences occurring. Such, for example, is the fol- 
jowing. It is quoted by Brierre de Boismont from the Mercure 
Galant of January 1690 :— 


“The best proof, my friend, that I can give you of the vanity of 
dreams, is that I live after the apparition which I had on the 22d 
of September 1679. On that morning I awoke at five o’clock, but 
slept again directly. I now dreamed that I was in my bed, and 
that the covering was withdrawn (an accidental circumstance, but 
true). I saw one of my relatives, who had been dead some years, 
enter my toom; she, who was formerly so lively, now looked very 
sad. She sat down on the foot of my bed, and looked compassion- 
ately on me. As in my dream I knew she was dead, I judged by her 
distressed look that she was about to announce to me some bad 
news, perhaps death. Indifferent to that event, I said, ‘ Well, I 
must then die !’—‘ It is true.—‘ When ?’—‘ To-day!’ I own that 
the time seemed short, but without any fear I questioned her anew : 
‘How ?’—She murmured some words that I could not catch, and I 
awoke. 

“The importance of so peculiar a dream caused me: to examine 
attentively my situation. I observed that I was lying on the right 
side, my body straight out, and my hands on my stomach. I arose to 
write down my dream, lest I should forget it ; and finding that it con- 
tained all the cireumstances peculiar to divine and mysterious visions, 
I was no sooner dressed than I went to tell my mother-in-law, that if 
serious dreams were infallible warnings, in twenty-four hours she 
would cease to have a son-in-law. I then related to her what had 
happened ; I also repeated it to some of my friends, but without feel- 
ing the least alarm, or changing my habits, yielding myself to the 
will of Providence. Perhaps, had I been weak enough to believe in 
this vision, I should really have died; and my fate would have re- 
sembled that of the man spoken of by the Greek historian Procopius : 
Ishould have lost my life as a punishment for my belief in dreams, a 
superstition forbidden by God.” 


This kind of presentiment as to a future event, is not uncom- 
mon in ecstasy, clairvoyance, and somnambulism, as well as in 
dreams ; and it cannot be doubted, that if the individual yields 
to it, there is a great probability that it will work its own fulfil- 
ment. So also is it with fears as to the “ evil eye,” as to witches, 
prophecies of evil, and the like. Thomas Britton, whose portrait 
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hung some years ago as No. 113 in the British Museum, was a 
musical genius of the Jast century, and being a coal merchant, 
was nicknamed “The Musical Small-coalman.” His cause of 
death was a striking example of the power of suggestion over life 
itself. Being at a dinner party, a ventriloquist present, for the 
sake of a jest, predicted his death would occur that night, in 
such tones and such a manner as deeply to impress his imagi- 
nation. He immediately left the table; and in spite of all the 
assurances of his friends, believed the voice he heard was ultra- 
mundane. He did die that same night. So true is the old saw, 
“ Conceit [7. e., imagination] can kill, and conceit can cure.” 

Mr Owen fortifies the deduction drawn from the halluci- 
nation of the officer’s wife coinciding in time with the officer’s 
death, by trying to establish another coincidence of the same kind 
between the hallucination of a “medium” and the fatal event. 
Mrs M had “all her life had perception of apparitions,” and 
her husband “is what is called an impressible medium.” The 
lady’s solicitor (Mr Williamson) related the vision and the coin- 
cidence to these two persons as “a wonderful circumstance,” and 
described the figure as it had appeared to her. The story had the 
immediate effect of a suggestion on their morbid organizations. 
“ Mrs M , turning to her husband, instantly said, ‘That must 
be the very person I saw the evening we were talking of India, 
and you drew an elephant with a howdah on his back. Mr 
Williamson has described his exact position and appearance : the 
uniform of a British officer, his hands pressed across his head, 
his form bent forward as if in pain. The figure appeared just 
behind my husband, and seemed looking over his left shoulder.”’ 
They got into conversation with the spectre ; and the ghost, that 
was speechless to his wife, could tell these strangers he had been 
killed in India, adding, “ That thing I used to go about in is not 
buried yet.” The lady particularly remarked the expression”! 
Mr Owen is perfectly triumphant about the facts of this case. 
He says, “ Those who would explain the whole on the principle 
of chance coincidence have a treble event to take into account : 
the apparition to Mrs M——, that to Mrs W——, and the 
actual time of Captain W——’s death; each tallying exactly 
with the other.” The looseness of assertion in which Mr Owen 
can indulge in face of his own statements, is, at the least, most 
reprehensible. The events, even as related by himself, show 
that the “time” with every regard to difference of longitude did 
not “tally exactly.” Captain W—— was killed on the after- 
noon of the 14th November, before Lucknow ; Mrs M—— had 
her alleged hallucination about nine o'clock in the evening of 
that day ; but the wife had hers early in the morning of the 15th 
November. Exact dates are, however, nothing in necromancy. 
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The remarkable illusions and hallucinations which the linked 
sequences of vital and mental states will produce, and upon which 
depend what is termed association of ideas, have not been 
hitherto observed in a scientific way. Their connection with the 
states of the organism upon which memory depends, have in par- 
ticular been greatly overlooked. In the aged, whose memory 
of events does not reach beyond the hour, the association of ideas 
is vigorous in relation to the events of childhood or youth, and 
their hallucinations correspond. Both phenomena equally de- 
pend upon the nutrition of the brain, which in old age is feeble, 
in youth vigorous. Something like this occurs not unfrequently 
in sleep, under special cerebral conditions. Thus persons born 
in India, and who in childhood had learnt something of the 
language of their Ayah, or native nurse, will dream of that lan- 
cuage long after it has wholly passed from their waking memory. 
In certain forms of delirium, in which there is a cerebral state 
very analogous to, if not almost identical with, that of dreaming, 
similar long-forgotten reminiscences will occur. Of these there 
are various well-known examples in books. 

Now this kind of hypnotic reminiscence may serve to recall im- 
portant, but wholly forgotten facts to the memory. As an illus- 
tration of this class of dreams we may mention Mr Rutherford’s 
dream, as told by Sir W. Scott in his notes to the “Antiquary.” 
Mr Rutherford dreamed his father appeared to him, and revealed 
to him all particulars of a missing legal document, and which 
proved to be correct. This was, no doubt, an act of dream- 
memory, but in which (as is the law of dreaming) the remi- 
niscences were presented to the consciousness as realities. Mr 
Owen makes much of this story, which is obviously of a purely 
physiological nature, and is only interesting as illustrative of the 
laws of phreno-vital action. 

The following instance indicates the influence of the associa- 
tion of ideas in causing hallucinations, both in a state of febrile 
disturbance of the brain, and in that condition which coincides 
with a fixed hallucination. It was communicated in a letter 
addressed to ourselves by a man of education and superior in- 
telligence. We may designate it, in the Owen style, as 


THE SPECTRAL BROTHER. 


Presuming on your kind manner to me when we met in . 
Ihave ventured to send you the following details of perhaps as ex- 
traordinary a case as you ever met with... . 

The fact, then, is, that I am the victim of a most singular spectral 
illusion ; but in order to make myself fully intelligible, I must pre- 
mise the relation of a few circumstances. 

When I set out on my wanderings nearly six years ago, I left 
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behind me a younger brother, to whom I was very much attached. 
He was the handsomest and cleverest boy I ever saw, and of a dispo- 
sition so sweet as to endear him to all who knew him. He was my 
constant companion when at home. We went to school together, and 
were scarcely ever a day away from each other till I left England ; 
and then the thought of being separated from him was far more pain- 
ful to me than that of leaving all my other friends. 

At Sourabaya, in the Island of Java, I was seized with fever, and 
removed to the military hospital there. One morning the doctor in- 
formed me that he considered my case to be a very serious one; and on 
the evening of the same day, I was lying in a state of semi-conscious- 
ness, with all sorts of strange phantoms passing before me, when I sud- 
denly heard the voice of my brother speaking quickly. The words were 
as distinct as if the speaker had been standing at the foot of my bed, 
und were these :—‘ Write to Harry. Tell him to come home; tell 
him to come quickly.’ After I had recovered from the shock pro- 
duced by this event, I thought but little of it ; as I had several times 
before, when in the same state, fancied that the two Dutch officers 
who occupied beds in the same room with me were talking English, 
though I knew very well, when I was fully conscious, that they could 
not speak a word of it. 

Judge, then, of the feelings of surprise and awe I felt when, nearly 
two years afterwards, I received a letter in Australia informing me of the 
death of my brother, and that, very shortly before he died, he called 
for a pencil and some paper to write to me, but not being able to trace 
the letters, he addressed to my sister those very words which I heard 
in the hospital at Sourabaya, many thousands of miles away ! 

No arguments could persuade me that this part of the story can be 
accounted for by natural causes. Whether it be that spirits so nearly 
freed from the body can in some instances hold communion or not, I 
do not pretend to say; but I am perfectly convinced that those words 
actually sounded in my ears as they were spoken by my dying brother. 
What follows, however, I know to be a mental delusion of a most 
extraordinary nature. 

Ever since the receipt of that letter, long-continued residence in 
any place has invariably subjected me to a most painful trial. Though 
the time varies slightly, yet, generally, if I live in the same house for 
about three months, at the end of that time I begin to be haunted by 
an image or shadow of my brother; and I solemnly assure you that at 
this very moment he seems to me to be sitting at the other side of the 
table, and looking upon me with that sweet smile I remember so well. 

This imaginary presence gives me no alarm, or hardly interrupts 
my ordinary avocations, so accustomed have I become to it; but still 
it is an inexpressible relief to be free from it. And, strange to say, 
change of scene banishes it for a time, though the most active em- 
ployment during the day is quite ineffectual to remove the illusion, 
if I return to the house at night. I see it without distinction of time 

or place. It landed with me in England, and then left me; but returned 
immediately on my arrival at home, where almost every blade of grass 
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reminded me of the dead. It looked upon me while engaged in my 
studies at ; and I sometimes walk along the streets of London 
with this figure so plainly visible to me at my side, that I have almost 
expected the passers-by to turn round and wonder at my strange 
companion. I never visit my home now, as, when I am there, the 
shadow is as inseparable from me as the living original was. 

I have struggled against this singular delusion for nearly three 
years in vain; and I believe that I shall continue subject to it for the 
rest of my life, unless something equally strange with its cause hap- 
pens to remove it. 

I have narrated this singular history to you, because I thought 
that you would be interested in it, and because . . . . . If 
you should consider it worthy of any attention, I can have no objec- 
tion to your mentioning the particulars, but I must beg of you to 
keep the name a secret. 


This touching narrative is so highly illustrative of the natural 
history of illusions and hallucinations, that we have ventured to 
avail ourselves of the writer’s permission to utilize it. The whole 
can be readily referred to natural causes. The fever-poison had 
placed his brain in such a condition that illusions were readily 
excited. Thus the conversation of the officers in Dutch was 
metamorphosed into an illusion of his own tongue. The an- 
nouncement of the serious nature of his illness had naturally led 
him to thoughts of home, and especially of his beloved brother ; 
and the creative imagination having acted as it always acts in 
dreams, he anticipated the thoughts and language of his brother, 
which anticipations became subjectively realized as hallucina- 
tions. That he should have thus anticipated what his brother 
actually said, is nothing surprising ; on the contrary, it is just 
what might have been expected, for this kind of mental process is 
one of the most common things to be noted in dreams. The re- 
excitement of the spectral illusion at home, where every blade of 
grass reminded the sufferer of the dead, was evidently also due 
to the association of ideas. That shadowy reminiscence of a de- 
ceased brother, or wife, or child, which remains internally as a 
fleeting act of the representative faculty, was in him projected 
externally as a spectre, because of the peculiar predisposition of 
his cerebral tissue to vigorous presentative function. The only 
point to be specially noticed, is the coincidence as to time of the 
sickness of the two brothers; but this is also a natural phenome- 
non not so difficult of explanation as might appear at first sight. 

Mr Owen gives the history of a dream in which a murder was 
presented to the consciousness of a distant person as it occurred, 
and which is related by Dr Carlyon in his “ Early Years and 
Late Reflections.” Of this dream Mr Owen observes,—“ The 
various coincidences taken together, as proof that chance is not 
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the true explanation, have all the force of a demonstration of 
Euclid.” Let us see what this proof is. 


‘6 THE MURDER NEAR WADEBRIDGE. 


“On the evening of the 8th February, 1840, Mr Nevell Norway, 
a Cornish gentleman, was cruelly murdered by two brothers of the 
name of Lightfoot, on his way from Bodmin to Wadebridge, the 
place of his “residence. At that time, his brother, Mr Edmund Nor- 
way, was in the command of a merchant-vessel, the ‘Orient,’ on her 
voyage from Manilla to Cadiz; and the following is his own account 
of a dream which he had on the ‘night when his brother was murdered : 
—‘ Ship Orient, from Manilla to Cadiz, February 8th, 1840. About 
7.30 p.m. the island of St Helena N.N.W., distant about seven 
miles ; shortened sail and rounded to, with the ship’s head to the east- 
ward; at eight set the watch and went below; wrote a letter to my 
brother, Nevell Norway. About twenty minutes or a quarter before 
ten o’clock went to bed; fell asleep, and dreamt I saw two men attack 
my brother and murder him. One caught the horse by the bridle, 
and snapped a pistol twice, but I heard no report; he then struck 
him a blow, and he fell off his horse. They struck him several blows, 
and dragged him by the shoulders across the road and left him. In 
my dream there was a house on the left-hand side of the road. At 
four o’clock I was called, and went on deck to take charge of the 
ship. I told the second officer, Mr Henry Wren, that I had had a 
dreadful dream—namely, that my brother Nevell was murdered by 
two men on the road from St Columb to Wadebridge; but that I felt 
sure it could not be there, as the house there would have been on the 
right-hand side of the road, so that it must have been somewhere 
else. . . . It was one continued dream from the time I fell 
asleep until I was called, at four o’clock in the morning.’ 

The murderer’s confession is as follows :— 

**¢T went to Bodmin last Saturday week, the 8th inst. (February 
8, 1840); and in returning, I met my brother James at the head of 
Dummeer Hill. It was dim like. We came on the turnpike road all 
the way, till we came to the house near the spot where the murder 
was committed. We did not go into the house, but hid ourselves in 
a field. My brother knocked Mr Norway down; he snapped a pistol 
at him twice, and it did not go off. He then knocked him down with 
the pistol. Iwas there along with him. Mr Norway was struck 
while on horseback. It was on the turnpike road, between Pencar- 
row Mill and the directing-post toward W adebridge. I cannot say 
at what time of the night it was. [It was between ten and eleven 
o’clock.] We left the body in the water, on the left side of the road 
coming to Wadebridge. He took some money in a purse, but I did 
not know how much. My brother drew the body across the road to 
the watering.’ ” 


Doubtless in this case the coincidences were remarkable, yet 
they may be easily referred to natural causes. These, however, 
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we must speculate upon, as the history supplies few data in re- 
ference to the causes of the dream; nor, perhaps, would Mr 
Edmund Norway have been himself conscious of the trains of 
thought that passed through his mind previously to dreaming. 
They would probably be these :—Writing to his brother on a 
winter's night, in the solitude of his cabin, his thoughts re- 
vert to home. It is market day; his brother will have gone to 
Bodmin; he will have to return home late on a winter’s night, 
ona lonely road, with money. What if he is attacked, robbed, and 
murdered ? The imagination realizes in sleep this anticipation, as 
a thing done, with all particulars. And these are of the most com- 
mon. ‘T'wo men usually co-operate in these robberies ; the bridle 
of the horse is seized at a suitable spot on the road; then a 
pistol presented—all this is matter of course. The pistol being 
tired, it is next used as a bludgeon ; and the surprised traveller 
being knocked from his horse, is assaulted again on the ground to 
make assurance doubly sure, and his senseless, perhaps lifeless 
body, dragged to the roadside for the greater convenience of hiding 
and rifling it. The dreamer would know the road well, and select 
in imagination that spot as the scene of the deed, which, perhaps, 
he had already remarked long ago as a suitable locality for a mur- 
der and robbery. If the murderers had been known to him as bad 
characters, or suggested to him in any way by any antecedents, 
he might even lave fixed upon the identical individuals. The only 
point to be noticed is, that the pistol was snapped twice; but this 
is just one of the most common of occurrences. The chances, it is 
well known, are at least equal, that a pistol so presented will miss 
fire, and be snapped again: probably Mr E. Norway knew this 
quite well. That he should dream of the murder of his brother on 
the very night on which it took place, is, in fact, no more remark- 
able than that he should write to his brother on the same night ; 
it was the writing, no doubt, which led on to the dream. 

There are two other points to be noticed: one, that the dreamer 
believed he had been dreaming all night, when it was far more 
probable the dream began only a few moments before he was 
called; the other, that he reversed the situation of the house. 
This reversal, however, is not uncommon in dreams, and is pro- 
bably due to the crossed action of the encephalon. So much for 
this wonderful dream, the coincidences of which, Mr Owen thinks, 
“ have all the force of a demonstration of Euclid” in favour of 
his ultra-mundane hypothesis. 

It may be well to notice here, however, the important circum- 
stance that these coincidences, remarkable as they are, are by no 
means so numerous as they might be expected to be, when we re- 
member the mode of their occurrence. It is often nothing more 
than the anticipation in dream-thought of an event which may 
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probably occur. Possibly, if amongst the myriads of myriads 
of dreams that happen, every coincidence, however trivial, were 
noted, we should find them to occur much more frequently. 

Amongst the causes of dreams of a distressing character, the 
most common are morbid states of the viscera, as the heart, lungs, 
liver. Now, there is a class of dream-coincidences and concur- 
ring hallucinations which may be explained through this fact. 
We have seen that the gentleman who suffered from an abiding 
spectral illusion of his brother was sick at the same time as his 
brother was; and thus, while he in his sickness thought of home 
and his brother, his brother in his sickness thought of him. 
The coincidence of sickness has been not unfrequently noticed 
in members of the same family, even although in widely distant 
localities. It has been most particularly observed, however, in the 
cases of twins. ‘There are several histories on record, in which 
it is stated that twins (most commonly of the same sex) have 
gone through the successive infantile diseases at the same time, 
cut their several teeth at the same time, and had acute diseases 
at the same time, although inhabiting different and even distant 
localities. In such cases, it would be simply a matter of course 
that the nervous system should be similarly affected, and the 
mental states connected therewith be, if not alike, at least some- 
what similar. 

Nor is the explanation of these physiological and morbid 
coincidences difficult. From the moment of conception to old 
age, there occur in the individual a regular succession of vital 
changes, circumscribed within periods of time. For example, 
life in the egg and the uterus terminates at the end of a period 
varying in length in different orders and genera of animals, but 
the duration of which is fixed for each. Then, again, various 
structures, as teeth, hair, feathers, appear subsequently to birth 
at regular periods, perhaps not equally definite as that of uterine 
or egg life, but still so decidedly regular as to afford proofs of 
age. Now, if two persons commence life at the same hour, and 
under the same conditions, constitutional and otherwise (as is 
often the case with twins), their wheels of life will run on parallel 
lines, and they will undergo these periodic changes at the same 
time ; and as the condition of the body under which they take 
place is one which predisposes to disease, they will also be liable 
to attacks of fever or inflammation at the same dates, or to diseases 
of the same constitutional character, or to be influenced by the 
same kind of atmospheric or seasonal changes. Such a law serves 
to explain the following dream, of which Dr Macnish was the 
subject, who relates it in his “ Philosophy of Sleep” :— 

“‘T was in Caithness, when I dreamed that a near relative of my 
own, residing three hundred miles off, had suddenly died; and imme- 
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diately thereafter awoke in a state of inconceivable terror, similar to 
that produced by a paroxysm of nightmare. The same day, happen- 
ing to be writing home, I mentioned the circumstance in a half-jesting, 
half-earnest way. To tell the truth, I was afraid to be serious, lest I 
should be laughed at for putting any faith in dreams. However, in 
the interval between writing and receiving an answer, I remained ina 
state of most unpleasant suspense. I felt a presentiment that some- 
thing dreadful had happened or would happen. . . . Three days 
after sending away the letter, what was my astonishment when I re- 
ceived one written the day subsequent to mine, and stating that the 
relative of whom I had dreamed had been struck with a fatal shock of 
palsy the day before,—that is, the very day on the morning of which 
I had beheld the appearance in my dream! I may state that my 
relative was in perfect health before the fatal event took place. It 
came upon him like a thunderbolt, at a period when no one could have 
the slightest anticipation of danger.” 

The fundamental coincidence here is, that the two relatives 
were indisposed in their nervous system at the same time : in the 
one, it resulted in a nightmare dream; in the other, probably, in 
a rupture of a blood-vessel in the brain ;—we say probably, for 
this seems to have been the kind of apoplexy. Now, in a case 
of this kind, we should want to know whether the two relatives 
were alike in constitution, so far at least as to be equally predis- 
posed to disease of the vascular system? whether there was not 
heart-disease in both ? whether Dr Macnish, at the time of his 
dream, had not disturbance of the heart’s action ?—for to that 
his dream points ;—whether there was not something in the 
weather, or the season, or the barometric conditions, such as 
would affect the circulation in the two relatives alike? whether 
it had not occurred to Dr Macnish, as a passing suspicion, that 
his relative had such a constitution as predisposed to sudden 
death at some time by apoplexy or palsy? This is the line of 
inquiry that a coincidence of this kind would indicate, and we 
venture to think that an explanation would thus be reached. It 
may be alleged that this is wholly hypothetical. Allowed; but it is 
hypothetical because the relators of * sem interesting coincidences 
afford no solid data for an explanation ; or rather, men like Mr 
Owen prefer to wonder, and to suppress all facts which will help 
to elucidate the question in a simple and natural way. To do 
otherwise, would be to offend that love of the marvellous which is 
at the root of these ghost-stories and of strange coincidences, 

Mr Owen has some wonderful histories of knockings and 
other disturbances of houses. These he evidently classes with the 
“ultra~-mundane” phenomena known as spirit-rappings and table- 
tippings. Here we have the famous story of the “ Drummer 
of Tedworth,” which has delighted so many young folk. We 
confess to an early liking for this rolicking drummer. Never 
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was trick more cleverly played. Mr Mompesson, a magistrate, 
had caused a vagrant drummer to be arrested; and the bailiff 
having taken away the fellow’s drum, sent it to Mr Mompesson’s 
house. Henceforth there was no peace there. Drummings 
were heard in the room where the drum was, knockings here, 
knockings there, knockings everywhere,—not constantly, but 
intermittingly, at intervals for the space of two years. For an 
hour together this drumming devil would impudently “ beat 
‘Roundheads and Cuckolds, the ‘Tat-too, and several other 
points of war, as well as any drummer.”—This story is one of 
Mr Owen’s pieces de resistance. He evidently believes every 
word of it. 

The “spirit manifestations” of knocking, making noises, mov- 
ing furniture, and playing mischievous tricks, such as pinning 
people together, may be attributed to fraud and hallucinations, 
or to supernatural agency, according to the taste or bias of the 
inquirer. It is for us to determine which is the more probable, 
for at least the sounds and movements of things may be halluci- 
nations. ‘To this explanation Mr Owen objects, that we must 
believe the evidence of our senses, even although it contradicts 
our reason and the results of all our knowledge and experience. 

‘“‘ Suppose, for example (as occurred in my apartments at Naples), 
that sitting in one’s own well-lighted apartment, where no concealed 
machinery or other trickery is possible, in company with three or four 
friends, all curious observers like oneself, around a large centre-table, 
weighing eighty or a hundred pounds, the hands of all present resting 
upon it, one should see and feel this table, the top maintaining its 
horizontal, rise suddenly and unexpectedly to the height of eight or 
ten inches from the floor, remain suspended in the air while one might 
count six or seven, then gently settle down again; and suppose that 
all the spectators concurred in their testimony as to this occurrence, 
with only slight variations of opinion as to the exact number of inches 
to which the table rose, and the precise number of seconds during 
which it remained suspended,—ought the witnesses of such a seeming 
temporary suspension of the law of gravitation to believe that their 
senses are playing them false ?” 

Mr Owen gives as the answer, “ All they would be justified 
in saying is, that they placed their hands on the table, and the 
table rose.” No!—not that—it seemed to rise; for the natural 
conclusion one would draw from this statement of the facts 
would be, either that Mr Owen would doubt whether the table 
did rise at all, or else examine experimentally into the facts. He 
would measure the height of rise and length of time occupied, 
and seek for the source of the motive power. But this does not 
suit the object in view, which is to prove that the table did—not 
apparently, but actually—rise in virtue of a motive power which 
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is like nothing known to engineers or other terrestrial people. 
Hence neither measure nor chronometer was appealed to. 

“JT make no assertion [!] that the tables are raised by spiritual 
agency. But suppose Mr Faraday, by disproving every other hypo- 
thesis, should drive me to this, it would be much more philosophical to 
adopt it than to reject the clear and palpable evidence, of sense. For, 
if we assume any other principle, all received rules of evidence must 
be set at naught ; nay, our very lives would be made up of uncertainty 
and conjecture,” etc., etc. 

This, as the laws of hallucinations prove, is sheer nonsense. 
Mr Owen may speak for his imaginative self and his credulous 
friends in this strain with much truth; but does he imagine 
that the common sense of mankind would not come to the 
prompt conclusion on the question, if nothing was said of spiri- 
tual agency, either that their eyes deceived them, or by some 
one, or by mechanical means, to them unknown, the table was 
raised? ‘Tables, as every footman and housemaid knows, never 
move without being lifted by ordinary terrestrial means. If no 
trick was played upon Mr Owen and his curious friends, then they 
undoubtedly laboured under an_ hallucination ;—no wonderful 
thing, surely, when we remember how easily illusions take place. 

Mr Owen acknowledges the possibility of this; but then he 
insists “that, according to the doctrize in the most accredited 
works on the subject, if two or more persons, using their senses 
independently, perceive, at the same time and place, the same 
appearance, it is not hallucination ; that is to say, there is some 
actual foundation in fact.” This is a poor foundation—this 
“doctrine in the most accredited works”—upon which to build 
an “ultra-mundane” theory. The “doctrine” is all wrong, how- 
ever accredited. In truth, to excite the same hallucinations in a 
number of persons is an old practical joke. Two wits station 
themselves in a crowded street in London, and gaze intently 
into the sky. First one passer, his curiosity excited, stops to 
gaze, then another; and thus a crowd assembles, anxious to know 
what is to be seen in the sky. The answer at last is, A flock of 
wild-geese,—there being nothing but a fleecy cloud or two; yet 
half the victims of the trick at once profess to see the aerial 
travellers and their varying evolutions. 

But the fact is not as Mr Owen states, in even accredited 
works, Brierre de Boismont, in his elaborate work on Halluci- 
nations, gives all particulars of an instance in which a whole 
battalion of soldiers, eight hundred strong, were affected with the 
same hallucination. It was that of the devil, in the form of a 
huge dog with long black hair, who rushed upon them while 
sleeping, and flew over their breasts (nightmare). Twice tlie 
soldiers were affected by this spectral illusion, and fled from their 
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sleeping-place, uttering the most alarming cries of terror. And 
it is hardly necessary to say, that if several persons be placed 
under precisely similar conditions as the one person who has an 
hallucination in consequence of being placed in those conditions, 
they will have the hallucination too. That the art of inducing 
them in multitudes has been practised from time immemorial, 
might indeed be established by the most conclusive evidence, if 
that were necessary. Mr Owen is evidently wholly ignorant of 
these things ; but that is only another proof how little pains he 
and his co-believers take to ascertain the true causes of the 
phenomena they profess to investigate. 

As to the physical manifestations of a character such that 
considerable force must have been used to cause them, so much 
has been printed already that the subject hardly needs further dis- 
cussion. There is not the slightest proof that the force thus 
manifested is from an ultra-mundane source; its origin has 
simply escaped detection. And this is likely to continue the 
state of things; for the believers make no experimental researches 
whatever, while the unbelievers are excluded from instituting 
them simply in virtue of their unbelief. So soon as this is mani- 
fested, and preparations are made for an investigation which 
accepts no mere assertions and takes nothing on trust, the mani- 
festations cease ; for the “ spirit ” is offended, and the “ medium” 
becomes powerless. Fraud has been repeatedly detected in 
some of the best authenticated examples of rapping and clairvoy- 
ance; indeed, the whole thing has become an avowed and 
practised juggle. Under these circumstances, it is hardly reason- 
able to expect a scientific man to spend his time and ingenuity 
in examining phenomena which are mere impositions on the 
senses; it is only as aberrant phenomena, the seat of which is 
in the nervous system, that a certain class do really merit the 
notice of the physiologist. 

Further, if we examine the results of spiritualism in any form, 
nothing whatever is revealed of all that man desires to know. 
Should he inquire into the past, the results are mere figments of 
the imagination, or well-known facts done into pretentious lan- 
guage. Nor as to the present is anything of the least importance 
revealed. The clairvoyante, with exalted perceptive powers and 
practised eye, can often read in his countenance the thoughts 
of the credulous inquirer, or cunningly guess at particulars 
of his history ; but this amounts to nothing more than a species 
of conjuring by means of a morbidly exalted nervous system. 
Such divination amongst ancient nations was part of the routine 
of everyday life, and was far more extensively practised and 
honoured than the modern practices of mesmerism and spiritual- 
ism,—being, in fact, a large portion of religious duty. 
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It is to this class of phenomena, indeed, to which the inquirer 
in mental science should exclusively direct his attention. In 
these exaltations of the faculties by various processes, whether 
mesmeric, electro-biological, or hypnotic, or by intense thought 
operating on supersensitive brains, we have a series of experi- 
ments of the highest value to mental science. To ignore the 
reality of them, and to class them with ordinary frauds, however 
fraudulent their uses may be, can lead to no good results. If, on 
the contrary, they be examined as manifestations of peculiar 
mental and vital states, the inquiry can only result in a far more 
deeply grounded knowledge of the human mind, and its relations 
to the laws of vital action, than has hitherto been attained. Nor is 
it easy to predict to what large results such knowledge may bring 
us. Hitherto, the entire class of physiological mental pheno- 
mena with which these credulous necromancers deal exclusively, 
have been wholly neglected by the metaphysician, and but lately 
inquired into by the physiologist. Mental science, in so far as it 
enables us to explain them, is almost as defective as was geology 
a century ago, when it dealt with fossil remains, and looked upon 
ammonites as petrified snakes, and the fossil bones of the mas- 
todon as the bones of extinct giants; but let it be established on 
sound general principles, themselves the result of a true scientific 
method of research, and we may then reach depths of life and 
thought of which our forefathers have not even dreamt. 
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In contemplating the great architectural works of ancient times 
—works which have been ranked among the wonders of the 
world, our attention is mainly arrested by their fine proportions, 
or their gigantic size. They are associated with no human 
interests, and are not even footsteps in the march of civilisation. 
The heathen temple, however lofty its dome, or rich its pediment, 
or noble its statuary, reminds us but of the barbarous or bloody 
rites which have been perpetrated at its altar. Even the Chris- 
tian fane, however splendent with the jewelry of misdirected 
wealth, or the gifts of misguided piety, arose amid moral and 
intellectual darkness, and contributed by its very grandeur to 
enslave and demoralize its worshippers. In the gigantic pyra- 
mid, too, we see but the tomb of some vain and cruel despot ; 
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and in the noble aqueducts of Rome, which Time has spared, we 
deplore the enormous expense of their erection, and the scientific 
ignorance of the men who reared them. 

With what different feelings do we survey the magnificent 
works of modern civilisation,—those noble monuments which 
Art and Science have consecrated to the use of man, in whatever 
clime he lives, and whatever be his rank in the social scale! 
Within the narrow sphere of our own fatherland, and the brief 
period of our own lives, what wonderful strides have been taken 
in the march of science, and of its applications! The wayfaring 
traveller to the southern metropolis must stand aghast before 
the locomotive race-horse, snorting along its iron path, or even 
the steam-ship, defying tide and tempest in its course. Nor 
will he marvel less when he rushes through the echoing tunnel, 
or flies across the giddy viaduct, or finds at his journey’s end 
the electric messenger to carry home, beneath ocean or over 
continent, the intelligence of his safety, or the success of his 
adventure. No less surprised must be the seafaring man of 
olden times, when he approaches the dangerous shelves of his 
native isle, or seeks shelter in a friendly harbour, or is driven 
upon some inhospitable coast. He no longer gropes his way at 
noon in fog or in darkness, or stands aloof at midnight from 
impending danger. He is welcomed to every land by its ocean 
light-towers, the finger-posts of the sea, which guide him to his 
haven; and should storm or tempest arrest him in his course, 
the life-boat is ready to save him, and the mortar rope to carry 
him to the shore. 

But even where the locomotive cannot run, nor the steam-ship 
ply, Art and Science have to a great extent supplied their place. 
Roads, and bridges of stone and iron, suspension and tubular, 
carry the traveller over rapid rivers and arms of the sea, and 
connect with the living world, or the busy marts of trade and 
commerce, sequestered glens where no roof-tree has been raised, 
and distant woodlands which no ploughshare has disturbed ; and 
we have no doubt, that before a century has elapsed, we shall 
have in every valley a railway of wood or of iron, a steam-coach 
in every village, and a tram-road to every farm. 

But it is not merely to man, in his social phase, that the arts 
and sciences have been subservient. As a mechanical agent, 
expending the sweat of his brow, and the strength of his loins, 
he is now liberated from the functions of the ox and the dray- 
horse; and the thews and sinews of his noble frame are reserved 
for higher and less exhausting labours. Even the animal crea- 
tion, groaning under the bondage of its master, partakes in the 
blessed change. ‘The noble steed no longer paces his giddy 
round, or mounts the steep incline, or paws the revolving wheel, 
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or struggles in the clayey furrow. Fire and water now perform 
the exhausting and almost cruel tasks which man has so long 
exacted from the living and suffering agent. 

If such blessings have been conferred upon our race—the 
noblest gifts of genius and of industry, how deep are the obli- 
gations which we owe to the men who have conferred them; and 
how interesting must it be to study the great engineering works 
of the last century, to mark the difficulties which have been en- 
countered and overcome, and to learn something of the personal 
history of the men by whom they were executed ! 

In the sketch which we are about to lay before our readers, 
we must omit entirely the works of the architect, as be:onging 
to a different category from those of the engineer. In the erec- 
tion of buildings, however large and lofty, upon earth, or rock, 
or piles, no special risks are incurred ; and when the foundations 
are laid broad and deep, the superstructure is exposed to no 
other force than the quiet action of its own weight. Friable 
stones may be splintered or crushed, whether in wall, arch, or 
buttress ; but there is no adequate force to displace them, even 
in our ordinary edifices. In our temperate climate, the tempest 
is powerless to shake or overturn them ; and though the light- 
ning may revel amid the fretwork of our cathedrals and orna- 
mental structures, it has never succeeded in mutilating or de- 
stroying them. There are, however, elements of danger from 
which even buildings of adamant can have no protection. The 
earthquake and the missiles of war are the irresistible enemies 
of all human constructions. It is therefore but to the zsthetical 
character of his works, and to their interior arrangements, that 
the architect has to apply his genius. 

The works of the engineer have not the same immunity from 
their atmospherical enemies as those of the architect. Local 
inundations and inroads of the sea burst the locks and banks of 
his canals. The elements, too, in fire, water, or tempest, assail 
the more aerial and fragile of his structures; and floods and 
river icebergs threaten with destruction the most massive of his 
works. While the engineer, therefore, like the architect, must 
be guided by the principles of taste in the form and outline of 
his works, his genius is severely taxed, and all his sagacity and 
practical knowledge called into play, to provide against forces 
ever varying in their character and intensity, and beyond the 
reach of scientific analysis. 

The earliest productions of the engineer which we are called 
upon to notice and admire, are the canals, to which England 
owes so much of its commercial and manufacturing prosperity. 
Canals have existed in China from time immemorial ; and they 
were long in use in Italy, Holland, and France, before their 
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value was recognised in England. The productions of our soil, 
our minerals, and our merchandise, were carried on horseback 
or in waggons till the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
three individuals contributed their wealth, their genius, and 
their energies to relieve man and beast from this intolerable 
burden. These men were the Duke of Bridgewater, James 
Brindley, and John Gilbert,—names which will never be for- 
gotten in the annals of England, even if their personal history 
had not been marked with those incidents of romance which 
embalm the memory of less distinguished men. It may be said, 
indeed, of all the three, as has been said of one of them, “ that 
their history is engraved in intaglio on the face of the country 
which they helped to civilize and enrich.” 

Francis Egerton, the third and last Duke of Bridgewater, was 
born on the 21st May 1736, and, though the youngest of five 
male children, he succeeded to the dukedom. His early years 
gave no promise of his future character and aspirations. — Ill 
educated, and ill treated by his mother, he was regarded as defi- 
cient in intellect ; and so little did he profit by foreign travel, 
that on his return to England, he not only bought race-horses, 
but rode them, and indulged in all the gaieties of London and 
the sports of Newmarket. Love, which usuaily takes away 
other men’s senses, was the means of restoring his; and a dis- 
appointment, as peculiar in its character as in its results, drove him 
from the dissipations of the turf to the solitude of his manor- 
house at Worsley. Two distinguished beauties at that time 
divided the admiration of the aristocratic world,—the two Miss 
Gunnings,—one of whom was Lady Coventry, and the other the 
widow of the Duke of Hamilton. The Duke of Bridgewater, 
then in his 22d year, was taken captive by the lovely widow, 
and his offer of marriage accepted. When preparations were 
making for the marriage, the Duke heard and gave credit to 
certain rumours which affected the character of Lady Coventry ; 
and under the influence of feelings which the world did not ap- 
preciate, he insisted upon his intended bride discontinuing her 
intimacy with her sister. The Duchess of Hamilton repudiated 
the unnatural condition. The Duke of Bridgewater broke off 
the marriage, and renounced the society of women; while the 
Duchess was rewarded for her sisterly affection by another ducal 
coronet, when she married Colonel Campbell, afterwards Duke 
of Argyle. 

This untoward event in the life of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
while it withdrew him from the gaieties of fashionable life, led 
him to the quict and useful occupation of improving his exten- 
sive but encumbered estates. Possessing coal-mines of great 
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value and extent, he conceived the idea of sending their produce 
to Manchester by means of a canal; and with the assistance of 
James Brindley, a millwright, and John Gilbert, a land agent, 
he succeeded in accomplishing this noble enterprise, and adding 
to his name the higher than ducal title of The Father of British 
Inland Navigation. 

James Brindley, the engineer employed by the Duke, was 
born in 1716, at Thorsett, near Chapel-le-Frith, in Derbyshire. 
He had been an agricultural labourer till his 17th year, when 
he was apprenticed to a millwright, who soon perceived and 
encouraged his inventive powers. At the termination of his ap- 
prenticeship, he commenced business on his own account, con- 
structing machinery for draining coal-pits, erecting steam en- 
gines, improving the silk machinery and the methods of grinding 
flints for the potteries, and devoting himself to civil engineering 
as a profession. His education had been as much neglected as 
that of the Duke of Bridgewater. He could with difficulty sign 
his name; but his powers of memory and abstraction were so 
great, that he frequently executed his plans without committing 
them to paper; and whenever he was occupied with any intri- 
cate and perplexing undertaking, he retired to bed, and remained 
in it two or three days, till he had thoroughly mastered its diffi- 
culties. His mind, indeed, was so singularly constituted, that a 
night at the theatre, which he occasionally allowed himself’ in 
London, disturbed to such a degree his mental equilibrium, that 
he could not, for a considerable time, resume his professional 
pursuits. This nervous susceptibility was strikingly shown on 
the occasion of opening the Sisto aqueduct, which he had 
erected, as we shall see, over the Irwell. When the moment 
arrived for admitting the water, and thus testing the soundness 
of his design, “ his nerve was so unequal to the interest of the 
crisis, that he ran away and hid himself at Stratford,” leaving 
his friend Gilbert to superintend the operation. 

The merits of John Gilbert, as a coadjutor of the Duke, are 
not less conspicuous than those of his engineer. Having been 
engaged in mining speculations, he became acquainted with 
Brindley, and recommended him to the Duke; and while his 
Grace furnished the funds, and Brindley the science which was 
required for their great undertaking, Gilbert had duties to per- 
form which were not anticipated at its commencement. ‘The 
resolution to complete the canal without locks occasioned great 
additional expenditure on earthworks and masonry, and rendered 
it necessary to erect the costly aqueduct over the Irwell at Barton. 
Embarrassed with pecuniary difficulties, the Duke was obliged to 
reduce his establishment at Worsley to a groom and two horses, 
and to limit his personal expenses to L.400 per annum. The 
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wiseacres of the day not only ridiculed his enterprise, but pre- 
dicted its failure. A respectable banker in Liverpool refused to 
discount a bill of the Duke’s for L.500; and when he was told 
the size of the aqueduct for which the money was wanted, he 
declared, “ that he had often heard of castles in the air, but 
till now he had never been shown where any of them were to 
be erected.” In this emergency Gilbert’s services were in- 
valuable. He rode round the neighbouring districts of Cheshire 
to borrow from farmers such small sums as they could afford. 
“Qn one of these occasions,” says Lord Ellesmere, “ he was 
joined by a horseman, and after some conversation, the meeting 
ended with an exchange of their respective horses. On alighting 
afterwards at a lonely inn, which he had not before frequented, 
Gilbert was surprised to be greeted with evident and mysterious 
marks of recognition by the landlord, and still more so when the 
latter expressed a hope that his journey had been successful, 
and that his saddle-bags were well filled. He was unable to 
account for the apparent acquaintance of a total stranger with 
the business and object of his expedition. The mystery was 
solved by the discovery that he had exchanged horses with a 
highwayman, who had infested the paved lanes of Cheshire till 
his horse had become so well known that its owner had found it 
convenient to take the first opportunity of procuring one less 
notorious.” 

Such were the three “ hard-headed men, of simple manners 
and attire,” who assembled “round the humble hearth of the 
black and white timbered manor-house of Worsley, or of the 
still humbler village inn,” to discuss a project which in other 
countries had been the work of sovereigns; and which had 
been pronounced a chimera by some of the most sagacious of 
their countrymen. JBrindley’s services were at first secured at 
the price of two and sixpence a-day, and he afterwards offered 
to give them exclusively to the Duke for a guinea a-week. 
When the designs were completed, an Act of Parliament was 
obtained in 1759, and the works were finished in 1761. 
Between 1761 and 1766, Brindley executed for the Duke an 
extension of his canal 29 miles in length, branching in one 
direction to Runcorn and in another to Leigh, and terminating 
by a junction with the estuary of the Mersey ; the six miles from 
Worsley to Leigh having been constructed after the death of 
Brindley in 1772. In addition to these open canals, a series of 
subterranean navigable canals were constructed, for bringing out, 
in boats, to the open canal, the main produce of the Worsley 
coal-pits. These remarkable canals or tunnels, commenced in 
1750, were gradually constructed as new coal-workings were 
made; and in 1845 they extended to 42 miles in all. These 
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tunnelled canals are at four different levels. Their vertical 
distances, beginning with the main line at Worsley, are 56, 83, 
and 36 yards. “ The collective science of England,” says Lord 
Ellesmere, “was shut up in this nether world for some hours, 
rather to the discomfiture of some of its members, when the 
British Association held its meeting at Manchester in 1843.” 
Heads, if not crowned, destined to become so, have bowed them- 
selves beneath its arched tunnels; among others, that of the 
present Emperor of Russia, and the Duke of Bordeaux.” 

Between 1796 and 1799 the Duke tried to drag his coal- 
boats by means of a steam-tug before Bell or Fulton had ap- 
plied steam to navigation ; but the use of it was discontinued in 
consequence of the injury which it inflicted upon the bottom and 
banks of the canal. 

Such is a brief history of the first British canal, and of the 
distinguished individuals by whom it was executed. Though at 
first nearly ruined by the expenses which he incurred, the Duke 
of Bridgewater lived to enjoy the pecuniary advantages of his 
adventure ; and he who could not get his L.500 bill discounted 
at Liverpool, was afterwards able to subscribe L.100,000 to the 
Loyalty Loan, to give in his income at L.110,000 a-year, and 
to leave L.10,000 for the composition of a work “On the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation.” 

Encouraged by the Duke’s success, other capitalists and en- 
gineers entered the field ; and in less than a century the country 
has been covered with a network of upwards of 110 lines of canal, 
amounting to above 2500 miles, and joining Liverpool with Hull, 
and Lancashire with the metropolis. 

The Duke of Bridgewater seems to have entertained serious 
apprehensions that his own canals might, at some distant day, be 
rivalled, if not ruined, by the locomotive and the railway. The 
success even of a tram-road so disturbed his peace, that when 
Lord Kenyon was congratulating him on the success of his 
perseverance and sacrifices, he replied, “that he would do well 
enough if he could keep clear of these accursed tram-roads.” 
The tram-road, however, thus distinctly foreseen, had occupied a 
different place in the imagination of others ; and Lord Ellesmere 
informs us, “that one effect of the Duke’s peculiar disposition 
of his canal property after his death, was to accelerate the intro- 
duction of those very tram-roads, in which his sagacity taught 
him to foresee dangerous rivals to the liquid highway.” In 1801, 
two years before the Duke’s death, an Act of Parliament was 
obtained for the first public railway in England; and in 1824 
the royal assent was given to the Grand British Experimental 
ftailway, as it has been called, between Liverpool and Man- 
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chester,—“ the first-born of the great family of railways,” as 
Mr Scrivener calls it,—“ the pilot, the pioneer, the model after 
which all others were to shape their course, and fashion their 
appearance.” How this large family increased, how they were 
educated, and how its various members succeeded or failed in 
their after_life, we have already fully described in our article on 
the Railway System.* 

Contemporary with Brindley, and eight years younger, was 
John Smeaton, the first person who took the title of “ civil 
engineer.” He was born in 1724, and at the age of eighteen he 
went to London, where he seems to have been for some years 
an attorney’s clerk. In 1750 he was a philosophical instrument 
maker in Holborn ; and in a few years after this, in 1752—3, we 
find him engaged in experiments “ concerning the natural powers 
of water and wind to turn mills and other machines depending 
on circular motion.” The essay in which these experiments 
were published, was honoured in 1759 with the Copley Medal, 
the only prize which the Royal Society had it in their power to 
bestow. In the same year he completed the Eddystone Light- 
house, a work of peculiar difficulty, which we have already had 
occasion to describe.” Between 1765 and 1771 he executed the 
fine bridge at Perth over the Tay, with nine circular arches of 
75 feet span; and also the bridge over the Tweed at Coldstream, 
of five circular arches, and 61 feet span. He was the first to 
study the laws which relate to the formation and maintenance 
of harbours, which is so difficult on an alluvial coast under the 
influence of tides and currents; and he applied them in the 
improvement of many harbours in the United Kingdom, par- 
ticularly to that of Ramsgate, where he founded the outer and 
inner walls of the outer piers by the aid of caissons or wooden 
boxes, and employed the diving-bell in carrying on the opera- 
tions. Having visited Holland in 1754, his attention was 
directed to the important subject of drainage ; and he made great 
improvements in the draining of marsh lands at Holderness, the 
North Level, and other places. He also rendered the River 
Calder navigable, and was the engineer on the Great Forth 
and Clyde Canal. 

While Smeaton was thus laying the foundation of civil engin- 
eering as an experimental and practical science, other eminent 
individuals were labouring in the same cause. Smeaton had 
greatly improved the atmospheric engine of Newcomen, but it 
was James Watt’s destiny to bring the steam engine to perfec- 
tion. Its history and his have been amply detailed in this Journal ; 
and we shall now only state the wonderful fact, as estimated by 
Mr Fairbairn, that the steam power now at work in England, 

1 Volume xi., p. 569. ? See this Journal, vol. xxxii., p. 516. 
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and in our royal and commercial navy, is equal to eleven million 
of horses working ten hours a-day. In the mechanical department 
of the profession, Hargreaves, and Arkwright, and Crompton 
were adding by their inventions to the wealth of their country. 
By the spinning-jenny of Hargreaves, invented in 1767; the 
spinning machinery of Arkwright, patented in 1769; and 
Comngtae's mule, introduced in 1780, and combining the pro- 

erties of Hargreave’s and Arkwright’s frame,—the cotton trade 
of England rose from two millions of money in value when 
carried on by the hand, to sixty millions, which it has now 
reached. 

But though the railway has now to a great extent supplanted 
the canal, there are still localities where its value is recognised, 
and where it even competes successfully with its rival. The 
Birmingham Canal Company possess 157 miles of canal, the 
ramifications of which extend to every colliery and iron-work in 
the district; and though these canals are surrounded with rail- 
ways, the traffic upon them has been gradually increasing. In 
1832, 1,492,000 tons of coal were conveyed along the canal, 
while in 1854 they amounted to 3,100,000. Owing to this in- 
crease of traffic, the Dudley Tunnel, which was the only com- 
munication between the Birmingham and Dudley Canal, became 
insufficient for the traffic. Being only 8 fect wide and 6 feet high, 
it had no towing paths, and the boats were propelled through 
it by the process called legging, in which men, lying on their 
backs, pushed with their feet against the sides and roof of the 
tunnel. The time thus occupied was usually three hours and a 
half; and the delay in pushing through it so many as 39,000 
boats annually became so great, that a new canal and tunnel, 2} 
miles long, became necessary. The execution of this work was 
entrusted to our distinguished countryman Mr James Walker, 
whom we shall presently find engaged in still more important 
undertakings. This interesting work, begun in 1855, was finished 
in 1858 at an expense of L1.200,000,—the tunnel alone costing 
about L.40 per lineal yard. 

The great success of canal navigation, for the conveyance of 
merchandise and mineral produce, led to the construction of 
works of more general utility, and of a more gigantic character. 
To cut through isthmuses, and unite distant oceans by means of 
canals wide enough to admit sea-going vessels, had in all ages 
been a favourite scheme of sovereigns and of governments. To 
join the Mediterranean with the Bay of Biscay—the Red Sea with 
the Mediterranean—the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific—the 
Baltic with the German Ocean—and the German Ocean with 
the Atlantic in our own country, by means of canals, were long 
objects of national and even European interest. The first and 
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last of these objects have been already attained. The second 
is the subject of a grave controversy; and had the Isthmus of 
Panama mingled the waters of the Atlantic with those of the 
Pacific Ocean, we might now have been receiving our Chinese 
dispatches by a quicker and a shorter route. 

The Caledonian Canal, by which the German Ocean com- 
municates with the Atlantic, has been justly characterized by 
Lord Ellesmere “as the most splendid of our undertakings in 
conception and execution,” but unjustly when he pronounces it 
to be a failure, in which “ neither the sea-risk of the shipowner 
nor the toil of the mariner has been materially diminished.” 
This great work was first surveyed by James Watt in 1773, and 
afterwards by Messrs Telford and Jessop in 1801. The object 
of it was to connect the German Ocean with the Atlantic by a 
water communication between the Moray Firth and Loch 
Linnhe, an arm of the sea on the west coast of Scotland. The 
valley which connects these inlets of the sea, called The Great 
Glen of Scotland, contains three fresh-water lakes,—Loch Ness, 
Loch Oich, and Loch Lochy,—which are connected with each 
other by a series of navigable cuts, and with the upper termina- 
tion of the Moray Firth and Loch Linnhe. The canal thus 
formed is 60} miles long, passing through 38} miles of lakes, 
and 22 of canal cuttings. The summit level is in Loch Oich, 
100 feet above the high-water mark at Inverness; and the 
descent to the sea is made by 28 locks, 170 feet long and 40 
broad, with an average rise or lift of 8 feet. The canal is crossed 
by 8 swing bridges of cast-iron, and from Loch Lochy to 
Bannavie by several mountain streams, some of which are con- 
ducted under it by large tunnels, while others empty themselves 
into the canal. 

After many formidable difficulties had been surmounted, the 
canal gradually advanced towards completion ; but owing to the 
increased price of materials and of labour, the expense greatly 
exceeded the original estimate. The public loudly expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the promoters of the canal, as well as 
with the engineer. The annual grants, opposed in Parliament, 
or reluctantly granted, were at length discontinued. The 
utility, and even the practicability of the undertaking, were 
called in question; and in order to quiet the public mind, the 
canal was opened in October 1822, before the works were pro- 
perly completed, and with a limited depth of water, obtained by 
a few temporary and doubtful expedients. By means of steam- 
boats, a regular communication was established between Inver- 
ness, Glasgow, and the west coast; but as only an inferior 
class of vessels could be admitted, and as the revenue was in- 
adequate to defray the ordinary expenses of its maintenance, the 
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unfinished works were allowed to fall into decay,—dangerous 
casualties occurred not only to the canal itself, but to the ad- 
joining districts, and it became a public and anxious question 
whether the works should be wholly abandoned, or a vigorous 
effort made by the Government to complete them as originally 
proposed. 

Under these circumstances, Mr James Walker, then at the 
head of his profession, was employed by Government to make a 
careful examination of the state of the works, and to report his 
views respecting the present condition and future prospects of 
the canal. Thus instructed, Mr Walker surveyed the whole line 
in 1838. He found that the breaking-up of the canal would be 
as expensive as its complete repair; and he reported that a sum 
of L.143,837 would be sufficient for completing the work, and 
fitting it for the reception of vessels of 38 feet beam, and 17 feet 
draught of water. A committee of the House of Commons ap- 

roved of this Report, and printed it in July 1838. So great, 
sent were the financial embarrassments of the day, that 
the Government declined to make so large a grant till it was 
ascertained that the shipowners and merchants in the ports of 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith, Neweastle, and 
Hall would make use of the canal when the works were completed. 
Sir Edward Parry, having been appointed to make the necessary 
inquiries, came to the conclusion, that if the canal were made 
efficient, it would be used by almost all the coasting vessels 
trading by a northern route between the eastern and western 
coasts of the island,—by nearly all the British and foreign 
vessels coming from the Baltic, and the western coast or the 
Irish ports,—not unfrequently by vessels trading between our 
north-eastern ports and North America or the West Indies ; and 
that it would almost wholly supersede the dangerous navigation 
by the Pentland Firth. 

The hesitation of the Government, and the opposition of the 
public, having been thus removed or diminished, Mr Walker, 
with the aid of his partners, Mr Burgess and Mr Cowper, and the 
resident engineer, Mr George May, prepared the necessary plans, 
specifications, and estimates. A contract was entered into in 
1843, and the canal was opened in 1847. The expense attending 
these repairs, together with the price of the necessary steam-tug 
vessels, amounted to .228,000; and the gross disbursement for 
the canal, from October 20th, 1822, to May Ist, 1848, amounted 
to the enormous sum of L.1,306,032, 3s. 5d. Since 1847 the 
traffic on the canal has been gradually increasing. Ships of 500 
and 600 tons, to the amount of 100,000 tons annually, pass 
through it; and we have no doubt, as Mr May has stated, “ that 
as its facilities and advantages become more fully known and 
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appreciated, they will yet exercise an important influence on the 
maritime interests of the northern part of the kingdom.” 

“ When Lord Ellesmere, in 1845, pronounced this great under- 
taking to be a failure, the works were in an unfinished state, and 
he might not have anticipated their successful completion; but 
with his knowledge of the rapid extension of the railway system, 
we think he might have associated that extension with the com- 
pletion of the canal, and taken the same views of its merits as 
the writer of this article had done six years before, namely, in 
1839, when its navigation was almost in abeyance, and its un- 
finished works threatened with destruction. 

“ Another object of the Caledonian Canal,” we said, “ not 
less important, though perhaps more remote in its accomplishment, 
is the union of the great lines of railway communication which 
are rapidly extending themselves to Edinburgh on the east, and 
to Glasgow on the west coast of Scotland. Glasgow will, no 
doubt, be the terminus of the great western line; but there is 
every reason to believe that the eastern line will extend itself to 
a much higher latitude. When low-water piers at Newhaven 
and Burntisland shall be erected, a railway through Fife will 
be the next step in the progress of improvement; and in the 
county of Forfar nearly 60 miles of railway are actually com- 
pleted—one of the lines stretching along the coast from Dundee 
to Arbroath. That these works will speedily reach Montrose, will 
scarcely be doubted ; and though the eastern coast to the north 
of this port presents some embarrassing acclivities, yet we scruple 
not to predict that a quarter of a century will scarcely elapse 
before the great eastern line shall reach Inverness, the capital 
of the Highlands. When this grand object is gained, the value 
of the Caledonian Canal will be recognised by the blindest and 
dullest of its detractors. It will stand forth the connecting link 
between the great lines of traftic which embroider the skirts of 
our otherwise deserted shores—the grand aortal trunk into 
which the arteries of the South will pour their exuberant wealth. 
The remotest Highlands will then become a suburb of the im- 
perial metropolis. The fruits of the South will be gathered in 
climates where they could not grow; and while the luxuries of 
the East are sweetening the coarse fare of the mountaineers, the 
more intellectual imports of civilisation and knowledge will 
gradually dispel the ignorance and feudal barbarism which still 
linger among their fastnesses.”' 

Even in 1850, when portions of these lines were completed, Mr 
May, the accomplished resident engineer on the canal, in quoting 
the above passage, could not “ venture to indulge such sanguine 
speculations ;” and yet before the quarter of a century has run, 
1 Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1839, vol. 1xx., p. 23, 
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the western railway of Scotland has extended beyond Glasgow 
to Greenock on one side of the Clyde, and Helensburgh on the 
other, while the eastern line has reached Inverness, and is now 
extending itself to the north. With such advantages, the wealth 
of England has been investing itselfin Highland property. Tra- 
vellers and sportsmen, transported in a day from the southern 
metropolis, repair in crowds to the glens and mountains of the 
north, while churches and schools, in noble rivalry, are inviting 
into the Christian fold their uneducated and neglected population. 
But so rapid is the progress of improvement, that we anti- 
cipate still greater benefits from the Caledonian Canal. The 
railroad forming through the eastern part of Ross-shire will 
doubtless be extended, by Bonar Bridge, Lairg, and Tongue, to 
Thurso, where the mail crosses to Orkney,—an event which 
will be expedited when the North Atlantic Telegraph is carried 
into effect. The short line from Dunkeld to Inverness will form 
an essential part of this great plan; and a line from Kingussie, 
by Loch Laggan to Fortwilliam, will connect with the south the 
most central portion of the Highlands. But even these lines 
will not satisfy the wants of the Highlands. A line is contem- 
plated from Dingwall along the track of the present road to 
Lochearron, which is the chief line of mail communication to 
the Hebrides; and we have no doubt that Mr Matheson of 
Ardross, who has done so much for Highland railways, will 
exert himself in promoting so important a work. A large por- 
tion of thie traffic of the Hebrides would radiate to this terminus, 
while the proposed line of railway from Oban would take up the 
traffic of the more western portion of the Hebrides and adjoining 
districts of the mainland, which finds its most adjacent direction 
to the great mart of Glasgow. As a line of railway from Inver- 
ness to Fortwilliam is impracticable on account of its expense, 
and a line from Oban to Fortwilliam equally so from the inter- 
vention of several ferries, the Caledonian Canal will thus become 
a necessary portion of the great network of Highland railways. 
Thomas Telford, the engineer who planned and superintended 
the execution of this great work till it was opened in 1822, was 
born in Eskdale, a district in the county of Dumfries, in the 
year 1757. His father was a shepherd, and he himself was a 
shepherd boy till he was old enough to become a mason’s ap- 
prentice. From Edinburgh, which he visited in 1780, he went 
to London, where he followed the profession of an architect till 
1787, when he was invited into Shropshire, where he executed, 
as an engineer, some large works, to which we shall have oc- 
casion more particularly to refer. The stone bridge over the 
Severn at Mountford, near Shrewsbury, the iron bridge over 
the Severn at Buildwas, the Pontcysylte and the Chirk Aque- 
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ducts, were the most important of these, and added greatly to his 
reputation. Previous to the commencement of these works, Mr 
Telford had devoted his leisure hours to the functions of a poet ; 
but he was now obliged to give up his dalliance with the Muses, 
to explore other fountains than those of Helicon, and mount 
steeper ascents than those of Parnassus. Amid the green pas- 
tures and picturesque scenery of Eskdale he had been inspired 
with that love of song, which in our border counties is native in 
the shepherd’s breast. The thrill of Armstrong’s harp had 
scarcely ceased in the vale of the Liddel, and the echo of Meikle’s 
sweeter strains was dying away among the rocks and woodlands 
of the Esk, when the inspiration was caught by our young en- 
thusiast, who had just exchanged the crook for the plumb-line. 
Nor was it merely to chide the dull hours of winter, or propitiate 
his mistress, that our shepherd-minstrel strung his rustic harp. 
He was a regular contributor to Ruddiman’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, under the signature of Eskdale Tum, and contributed a 
descriptive poem, entitled “ Eskdale,” which he afterwards re- 
published at Shrewsbury. 

While the Caledonian Canal was advancing to completion, 
Mr Telford was employed by the King of Sweden to survey the 
great line of canal for uniting the Baltic with the German 
Ocean, extending from Soderkoping to Gottenburg, and con- 
sisting of 55 miles of canal, joining with the sea the two fresh- 
water lakes of Wener and Wetter, 133 miles long. This 
remarkable work was opened in 1822, the same year as the 
Caledonian Canal. 

Mr Telford executed many other important works both for 
the Government and public companies—canals, bridges, har- 
bours, and drainage operations. The more remarkable of these 
are—the Pontcysylte Aqueduct, which crosses the Ellesmere 
Canal over the Dee at the height of 127 feet above its channel, 
and consisting of twenty stone piers carrying a cast-iron trough, 
supported by cast-iron arches ;! the Chirk Aqueduct, composed 
of ten equal arches seventy feet above the bed of the river; the 
Bridge of Cartland Crags, near Lanark, rising 122 feet above 
the Mouse; the bridges of Tewkesbury and Gloucester; the 
magnificent suspension bridge over the Menai; the harbours of 
Aberdeen and Dundee; the St Katherine Docks in London; and 
the operations for draining’ the great Fen District, in which he 
was associated with the late Mr Rennie, and his son, the present 
Sir John Rennie. Mr Telford died in London on the 2d Sep- 
tember 1835, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 


1 A description of this fine structure will be found in this Journal, vol. xi., 
p. 604. 
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As the engineer who completed the Caledonian Canal, and 
made it a work really useful to the nation, Mr James Walker, 
whom we have already introduced to our readers as the en- 
gineer of the Great Netherton Canal Tunnel, is entitled to the 
gratitude of the public. Mr Walker was born at Falkirk, and, 
after being educated at the parish school, studied for five sessions 
in the University of Glasgow, where he gained, by the votes of 
the students, the four first general prizes, and afterwards was 
honoured with the degree of LL.D." In 1800 he came to 
London, and assisted in the construction of the West India 
Docks, under Mr Jessop as consulting, and his uncle, Mr 
Ralph Walker, as resident engineer. In 1803, after the open- 
ing of the West India Import Dock, he went with his uncle to 
the formation of the East India Docks, where he remained till 
their completion. 

The first work of his own was the Commercial Arcade from 
London to the West and East India Docks; and for more than 
half a century he has been engaged in numerous public works 
of the highest importance. The chief of these are—the Harbour 
of Refuge at Dover; the harbours of Belfast, Cardiff, Harwich, 
Alderney, and Jersey ; the Commercial Dock in London ; the 
Hull Junction Dock ; the bridges at Vauxhall and Bow ; Gran- 
ton Pier; the sewers and embankments of the Thames; and 
the river foundation-walls of the new Houses of Parliament. 

In the drainage of the middle level of the Bedford Level, Mr 
Walker fas been singularly successful. This level contains 
140,000 acres, lying below the level of high water in the River 
Ouse. The floods of 1841 had occasioned a loss of L.100,000. 
Mr Walker was consulted in that year; and by the novel plan of 
a broad level drain, thirty miles long, fifty feet wide at its lower 
and ten at its upper end, he accomplished the difficult task at 
an expense of L.400,000. ‘This drain passes under existing 
rivers and navigable drains by means of aqueducts, so as to 
separate entirely navigation from drainage. 

As the engineer to the Trinity House, Mr Walker has con- 
structed, or repaired, all the lighthouses of England and Wales 
during the last thirty-five years.2_ One of the finest of these is 
the Bishop Rock Lighthouse, built upon the Bishop Rock, one 
of a cluster to the west of the Scilly Isles. It is 119 feet high, 
and of Cornish granite, with a lantern of gun-metal, and a cata- 
dioptric light of the first order. It was begun in 1852, and 
finished in 1857, at the cost of L.45,000. Mr Walker is now 
occupied with another lighthouse, which the Trinity Board and 

' Mr Walker has founded two prizes in the University of Glasgow, to be 
competed for by the students of civil engineering and mechanics. 


? On the subject of Lighthouses, the reader is referred to our articles in this 
Journal, Noy. 1859, and May 1860. 
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the Board of Trade have resolved to erect upon the Wolf Rock, 
near the Land’s End. In these and other works, Mr Walker has 
been assisted by his able partners, Mr Burgess and Mr Cowper. 

On the death of Mr Telford, Mr Walker succeeded him as 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, an office which 
he filled for ten years. He was elected also for the eleventh 
time; but having resigned, the office has since that time been 
held only for two years, and has been filled by the most eminent 
members of the profession. Mr Walker is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and a Member of the Senate of the University 
of London. 

The most distinguished of Mr Telford’s contemporaries was 
doubtless Mr John Rennie, whose various works exhibit a 
soundness of judgment, and a knowledge of practical science 
possessed by no other engineer of his day. He was born at 
Phantassie, in East Lothian, on the 7th June 1761, and re- 
ceived an excellent mathematical education under Mr Gibson, 
schoolmaster at Dunbar ; where his acquirements both in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy were so remarkable as to excite 
the admiration of his examiners.' After working for some time 
under Andrew Meikle, a celebrated millwright at Linton, and 
erecting a mill on his own account at Dunbar, he went to Edin- 
burgh, and attended the lectures of Professor Robison and Dr 
Black on mechanical philosophy and chemistry. In 1781 he re- 
paired to London to follow the profession of a civil engineer; and, 
with a letter of introduction from Professor Robison, he visited 
James Watt at Soho, where he spent several months acquiring 
that knowledge of the steam engine of which he afterwards made 
so important an application. In 1784, when he was established 
in London, he constructed the Albion Mills, near Blackfriars 
Bridge—the first that were driven by a steam engine; and 
afterwards the flour mills at Wandsworth, and the rolling and 
triturating mills at the Mint. His mills, and particularly his 
water-wheels, were regarded as models of perfection ; and in all 
hydraulic works he was the worthy successor of Smeaton. Iron 
was employed in every part of the machinery of the Albion 
Mills, except for the teeth of some of the wheels, which were 


1“On his examination,” says Mr Loch, “he discovered such amazing 
powers of genius, that one would have imagined him a second Newton; no 
problem being too hard for him to demonstrate. With a clear head, a decent 
address, and a distinct delivery, his master could not propose a question either 
in natural or experimental philosophy, to which he gave not a clear and ready 
solution, and also the reasons of the connection between causes and effects, the 
power of gravitation, etc., in a masterly and convincing manner, so that every 
person present admired such an uncommon stock of knowledge amassed at his 
time of life. If this young man is spared, and continues to prosecute his 
studies, he will do great honour to his country.”—Loch’s Essays on the Trade 
and Commerce, Manufactures and Fisheries of Scotland. 1779, 3 vols. 
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made of hardwood, for working into the iron teeth of other 
wheels. Among the numerous works of Mr Rennie, his bridges 
of stone and iron occupy an important place. The noblest of 
these structures is the Waterloo Bridge over the Thames, which 
was begun in 1809, and finished in 1817. It is built of Aber- 
deen granite, and consists of nine equal semi-elliptical arches, 
120 feet span, with a level roadway which adds greatly to its 
beauty. The new London Bridge which he designed, but did 
not live to execute, was finished by his sons, Sir John and Mr 
George Rennie. It is built of the finest blue and white granite 
from Scotland and Devonshire, and consists of five semi-ellip- 
tical arches, two of 130, two of 140, and the centre one of 1524 
feet span, perhaps the largest elliptical arch ever attempted. 
The beautiful stone bridge over the Tweed at Kelso, and those 
at Musselburgh and New Galloway, were also designed by Mr 
Rennie. The iron bridges which he executed are, the one at 
Boston over the Witham, with a span of 100 feet; and the 
noble bridge at Southwark over the Thames, begun in 1813, 
and opened in 1819. It consists of three circular arches of 
equal curvature, the centre one having a span of 240, and the 
other two of 210 feet. 

The improvement of harbours and the construction of docks 
occupied much of Mr Rennie’s attention, and in these operations 
his diving-bell apparatus was of peculiar value. It was first 
employed in 1813 in building the East Pierhead at Ramsgate, 
which was founded 17 feet below low water at spring tides. It 
was afterwards used in founding the pierheads and outer walls 
of the harbours at Holyhead, Howth, and Sheerness, and other 
works under his direction. Among the numerous wet docks, 
introduced at Liverpool in 1716, and since constructed at almost 
all the principal seaports in the kingdom, Mr Rennie executed 
the London Docks, and those at Leith and Dublin, and also the 
East and West India Docks along with Jessop and Ralph Walker. 
Among the artifical harbours, the largest attempted in this 
country, that at Kingston, was constructed by Rennie. _ Its 
depth was 26 feet at the low water of spring tides, and an enclosed 
area of 250 acres at low water. The breakwater at Plymouth 
for protecting the Sound from the swell of the sea, was also 
designed by him and Whitby, and was the first and largest 
example of a detached breakwater in this country. One of the 
most useful works executed by Mr Rennie was the drainage of 
the great Fen District, comprehending the low lands on each 
side of the Wash, and extending 60 miles in length by 26 in 
breadth. This great work, by which many hundreds of square 
miles were rendered productive, and the salubrity of the district 
improved, was executed by the joint labours of Mr Rennie, Mr 
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Telford, and Sir John Rennie. Several magnificent works of 
great public utility were proposed by Mr Rennie; but owing 
either to the parsimony of the Government, or the illiberality of 
individuals, they have never been executed. The most remarkable 
of these is his design for a great Naval Arsenal on the Thames 
at Northfleet, intended as a substitute for the imperfect naval 
establishments on the river. It was to consist of six capacious 
basins, with an area of 600 acres within the walls, and to com- 
prehend machinery for every operation connected with the naval 
service. Though this noble plan might have cost £11,000,000, 
it would have been a measure of economy when compared with 
the vast sums which have since been expended on the old 
establishments upon the Thames and the Medway. Until a few 
years of his death Mr Rennie enjoyed even robust health; but 
he was cut off in 1821, in the 61st year of his age, leaving the 
execution of several important works' to his two accomplished 
sons,' Mr George and Sir John Rennie. His remains were 
interred in the Cathedral Church of St Paul’s. 

The Messrs Rennie surveyed and laid down several of the exist- 
ing lines of railway. They gave the plan of the Manchester and 
Liverpool line for which the Act of Parliament was obtained, 
though they were not employed to execute it. Along with Messrs 
Watt and Bolton they made the coining machinery for the Mints 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Lisbon, Mexico, and Peru; the great 
Armoury at Constantinople; the biscuit, chocolate, and great 
flour mills at Deptford, Gosport, and Plymouth, each with 20 
pair of millstones ; the ten pair of great dock-gates at Sebastopol ; 
the steam factories at Cronstadt and Astracan; the dredging 
machinery for Odessa and other ports; the second cast-iron shield 
of the Thames Tunnel, executed by the first planing machine ever 
made; beside various other works on the Continent and in our 
Colonies,—such as locomotive and marine engines, iron caissons 
for floating ships of war and large vessels, both of wood and iron, 
In 1845, when Sir John retired from the firm, Mr George Rennie 
carried on the business alone, and was subsequently joined by his 
two sons. Between 1846 and 1849 Mr George Rennie con- 
structed the Namur and Liege, and the Mons and Manage 
railways, and executed on the first of these lines the beautiful 
bridge at Val St Lambert over the Meuse. This eminent 
engineer has distinguished himself by many valuable experi- 
mental researches on the strength of materials,—the friction 
of solids and fluids,—the resistance opposed by water to screws 
at different depths,—the heat given out by cold water when 


1 These works were docks, harbours, and canals in various parts of the king- 
dom, the Plymouth Breakwater, and several bridges to be afterwards described. 
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agitated, and on the employment of rubble, béton, or con- 
crete in works of engineering and architecture, an account of 
which will be found in the Philosophical Transactions, in the 
Reports of the British Association, and in the Minutes of the 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr George 
Rennie, Mr Rennie’s eldest son, was born in Surrey on the 
3d January 1791. He was educated at the University of Kdin- 
burgh, and had the privilege of being boarded with Professor 
Playfair. While he was assisting his father in the great works 
in which he was then engaged, he was appointed Clerk of the 
Irons, or Keeper of the Money Dies, and Superintendent of 
Machinery in the Royal Mint, an office which he filled for several 
years, and which he resigned when he joined his brother Sir John 
as a civil engineer and manufacturer of machinery. 

Sir John Rennie was knighted on the occasion of the opening 
of London Bridge, and since the dissolution of his partnership with 
his brother, in 1846, has been engaged on many important works, 
His great scheme for uniting the whole of the mouths or outfalls 
of the Rivers Ouse, Nene, Welland, and Witham, has been com- 
pleted in the Ouse, where an additional fall of 7 feet has been 
gained, so as to improve the port of Lyme, and permit 4 or 500,000 
acres of fen land to be completely drained. An Act, it is expected, 
will be obtained this year to complete in a similar manner thie out- 
falls of the other rivers, one effect of which will be to rescue 
150,000 acres from the sea, a space nearly double the size of the 
county of Rutland, and capable of supporting a million of inhabi- 
tants. About three years ago Sir John completed, at Cardiff, a 
series of new docks for the Marquis of Bute, consisting of an 
entrance lock 55 feet wide and 220 feet long, connected with two 
basins, one 380 feet by 240, another 1000 feet by 300. He is 
now engaged in the curious operation, which we believe to be a 
new one, of underpinning the inner walls of Ramsgate Harbour. 
The work extends nearly 4 feet below the bottom of the caissons 
employed by Smeaton in founding the walls. Nearly 1000 lineal 
feet have been already underpinned with solid masonry, so as to 
allow the harbour to be deepened 2 or 3 feet. Sir John is at pre- 
sent occupied in converting Dagenham Lake, where the famous 
breach took place in the ‘Thames last century, into spacious wet 
docks ; and in embanking 30,000 acres of marsh land from the sea 
on the coast of Essex, in a similar manner to that proposed on the 
coast of the Great Wash. In foreign countries he is carrying on 
very important works. In Sweden he is laying down a line of 
railway from Stockholm to Gottenburg, about 50 miles of which 
have been completed between Lake Malareu and Orebro. In 
Portugal he has been engaged in laying down 400 or 500 miles 
of railway ; and the portion between Lisbon, Coimbro, and Oporto 
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is now being carried into effect. He has also given designs for a 
great harbour of refuge at Oporto, and for improving the entrance 
to the rivers Douro, Vianna, Aveiro, Figuera, and St Ubes. 

Among the works of the engineer, bridges, as a class, occupy a 
high place, whether we view them in their relation to our social 
wants, or to the genius required in their construction. The 
architect of such works must be a man of taste as well as of 
science ; and with these qualifications he must combine that prac- 
tical knowledge which can be derived only from experience and 
tradition. Since the introduction of canals and railways, bridges 
of great beauty and grandeur have been constructed, and a variety 
of new and remarkable forms have thus become necessary. 

The following is a list of the most important :— 

1. Bridges of stone or brick, with circular or elliptical arches. 

. Bridges of timber. 

3. Bridges with cast-iron arched ribs. 

4, Tubular girder bridges. 

5. Hollow girder bridges. 

6. Bowstring girder bridges. 

7. Suspension bridges. 


1. The stone bridge has been long known, and among the 
finest examples of it in Britain, are the Waterloo Bridge, and the 
London Bridge, by Rennie, which we have already referred to. 
Another noble specimen is the bridge over the Dee at Chester, 
consisting of a single circular arch, 200 feet span, which is said 
to be the largest stone arch upon record. This fine work is due 
to the combined labours of Mr Harrison, Mr George Rennie, 
who equilibrated the arch, designed the centre, and gave the 
dimensions of the various abatments, and Messrs Hartley and 
Trubshaw, who worked out the details and executed the work. 
The finest bridge of bricks is the one constructed over the Thames 
at Maidenhead, by the younger Brunel, consisting of two semi- 
elliptical arches, each 130 feet span, with a rise of 24 feet. 
Bricks had been previously used by Rennie for canal draw- 
bridges, and for railway bridges by various engineers. 

2. To the common wooden bridges formed of rows of piles, and 
connected by straight girders forming the roadway, succeeded 
the straight-trussed frame of girders, so much used in America, 
and employed by Rennie as service-bridges during the erection 
of his bridges over the Thames. A bridge of this description is 
said to have been built over the large river Terrebonne, near Mon- 
treal, with a span of 600 feet; but it was unfortunately carried 
away by the floods when in the act of being repaired. The trussed 
system has been successfully applied in several bridges across 
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the Tyne for the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. The system 
of Wiebiking, who combined small curved pieces of timber 
into the form of an arch, was first introduced in 1826 on the 
Ancholme, in Lincolnshire, where a bridge 100 feet span was 
successfully erected. It has been adopted also for wr: sort on 
the Newcastle and North Shields Railway. 

3. The finest example of bridges with cast-iron arched ribs is 
to be found in Mr Rennie’s Southwark Bridge, already described. 

4. The tubular girder bridge is entirely a modern invention, 
and many examples are to be found in Britain. The most re- 
markable of these is the great Britannia Bridge over the Menai 
Straits, the history and construction of which we have given at 
great length in a former article." The late Mr R. Stephenson 
proposed to cross the Menai and the Conway with bridges con- 
sisting of circular or elliptical tubes; and Mr William Fair- 
bairn was appointed (by the Directors of the Holyhead Railway) 
“to superintend the construction and erection of these bridges, 
in conjunction with Mr Stephenson.” He accordingly made 
experiments upon tubes of all forms. He found that circular 
and elliptical tubes would not answer the purpose; but that 
rectangular tubes, with a cellular structure on their upper and 
under sides—the one to oppose compression, and the other ex- 
pansion—would resist the heavy transverse strains to which they 
would be exposed. The bridge was accordingly constructed 
upon Mr Fairbairn’s principles, and has been regarded through- 
out the New as well as the Old World as one of the grandest 
specimens of civil engineering. It was begun in 1846, and 
completed in 1850, at the expense of L.600,000. As there was 
a double line of rails, four long tubes, each 472 feet in length, 
were required to span the distance from shore to shore, leaving 
six feet for resting upon the piers, so that the real span of each 
of the tubes is 460 feet between the two piers. Other four 
tubes, 230 feet clear in the span, were required to join the piers 
to the abutments. 

Although this bridge was nominally the joint production of 
Mr Stephenson and Mr Fairbairn, yet it was, in reality, the 
work of Mr Fairbairn alone. Notwithstanding this, Mr Stephen- 
son would not permit Mr Fairbairn’s name to appear along with 
his as the first engineer of the bridge ; and this proceeding was de- 
feated, on the ground that Mr Stephenson was the sole engineer 
on the Chester and Holyhead Railway, of which the bridge formed 
a part, and that his name alone should be inscribed on the bridge. 

Having been the sole inventor of the tubular girders, Mr 
Fairbairn secured his right by patent; and he has constructed 
no fewer than 130 of these bridges, some with cells, and others 
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without them, according to the extent of the span. The largest 
work of this kind which he has executed was sent to Australia. 
It is an open bridge of 250 feet span, with tubes on each side 
forming the balustrade, and supporting the roadway upon cross 
beams of iron. The next in size is the railway bridge over the 
Spey, of 230 feet span, and 70 feet above the river. Upon the 
same principle, Mr Fairbairn has executed three viaducts: one 
in 1858 over the Findhorn, 150 feet span, and 25 high; other 
two in 1860, one with three spans of 165, 235, and 135 feet, and 
130 feet above the bottom of the ravine Etherow at Mottrum ; 
and another with five spans of 125 feet, and 130 feet high, across 
the Dinting Valley. In the two last of these, the road rests upon 
the top of the tubes, which stretch across from pier to pier. 

The principle of the tubular girder has been applied with 
singular success in the Great Victoria Bridge recently erected 
over the St Lawrence. This magnificent work is a part of the 
Grand Trunk Railway which connects the different dependen- 
cies of Great Britain in North America, and passes through the 
richest parts of Upper and Lower Canada for a distance of 1200 
miles. In the year 1844 there were only 16 miles of railway 
in Canada, but at present there are 1750 miles in cemplete 
operation. Of these the main line is the Grand Trunk Railway, 
by which the trade of the great lakes of Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, are brought from Detroit, on Lake 
Erie, to the Atlantic at Portland, and to the ocean navigation of 
the St Lawrence at Montreal, Quebec, and Riviere-du-Loup. 
This gigantic scheme, which was commenced in 1852, is, with 
some trifling exceptions, completed, and so substantially as re- 
gards way and works, as to have no parallel in the history of 
transatlantic railways. The total expense of the line has been 
nearly thirteen and a-half millions sterling ; but as the Govern- 
ment of Canada assumed the payment of interest on 1..3,111,500 
of bonds lent to the company till the dividend was 6 per cent., 
the actual cost to the company may be assumed at L.11,000,000, 
including L.1,300,000—the cost of the Victoria Bridge.’ 

As this magnificent line, the longest in the world, extending 
along the north side of the St Lawrence, had no direct com- 
munication with the south side of the river, a bridge was neces- 
sary to place it in connection with the eastern States of Canada 
and the United States. But “the rapid river ran deep and 
wide,” and it was the opinion of many that such a structure was 
impracticable. Steamers and timber rafts could hardly pass 
beneath the roadway of a bridge, especially when the water had 

1 Mr Charles Liddell states that this bridge could have been constructed for 
337,000, by employing Warren’s Equilateral Triangle Trussed Girders.— 
Letter to the Shareholders. Lond. 1856. p. xi. 
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risen 20 feet above its summer level. The state of the river at 
the breaking up of the ice was a more formidable obstacle. 
This event, though the harbinger of spring, is always a source 
of alarm in Canada. The ice, extremely thick in the middle 
part, melts at its edges, leaving on each side a line of blue water ; 
and, when wrenched upwards by the flood, it is torn into frag- 
ments, which carry along everything which opposes them. The 
city of Montreal has suffered much from these ice-floods. It 
“has burst into that city, and been found sliding down its 
streets. It has broken into the second floor windows of dwelling- 
houses, after blocking up the front doors for weeks. It has 
forced down river terraces, and spoilt public and private gardens. 
Large warehouses, erected without due protection on the banks 
of the river, have been pushed over by the great moving sheet 
of river ice, as if they were mere houses of cards. At sudden 
bends of the river, where the ice meets with obstruction, it piles 
itself sometimes into huge icebergs, from j/ifty to eighty feet in 
height. At length, when the river rises, these icebergs get 
again into its current, and go rolling and sweeping down the 
St Lawrence, carrying danger and destruction all before them.” 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, various surveys and reports 
respecting the practicability of a bridge had been obtained from 
different engineers ; and with the help of these, and information 
obtained on the spot, Mr A. M. Ross of Dornoch, “on his return 
to England,” as Mr Hodges informs us, “ designed the structure 
on the principle upon which it is carried out, and upon which the 
provisional contract was taken. As engineer in chief of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, Mr Ross afterwards resided in Canada till the 
works were completed.” Before proceeding, however, with the 
work, the Directors of the Grand Trunk Railway wished to have 
the opinion of Mr Robert Stephenson on the practicability ot 
the undertaking, and on the plans of Mr Ross. These plans 
were accordingly submitted to him by Mr Ross; and having 
visited the site in 1853, he (Mr Stephenson) approved of them, 
and, conjointly with him, decided upon the structure as it now 
stands. 

The Victoria Bridge was begun in 1853, and finished in 1860. 
It is erected at the west end of Montreal harbour, where the 
river is a mile and three quarters broad. The bridge consists of 
25 rectangular tubes, each 16 feet wide, and varying in height 
from 18} to 22 feet, the height of the central one; the whole 
span between the two abutments is 6540 feet, and the total 
length of the bridge, from end to end of the approaches, is 1? 
miles; the span of the central tube is 330 feet, and that of the 
others 242, whereas the central spans of the Britannia Bridge 
are 460 feet. The tubes of the Victoria Bridge have no cellular 
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structures for resisting compression and expansion, on the ground, 
we presume, of Mr Fairbairn having a patent for this beautiful 
arrangement. This want is supplied by a greater thickness in 
the plates, by a transverse framework at small intervals, and by 
numerous longitudinal T irons, L irons, and strips. 

The whole of the iron work for the tubes was prepared at the 
Canada Works, Birkenhead, by Messrs Peto, Brassey, and Betts, 
the contractors for the Grand Trunk Railway. A plan of each 
tube was made, exhibiting the very place of the 4926 pieces of 
which it was composed; so that when these pieces arrived in 
Canada, the workmen arranged them into the tubes with un- 
erring certainty. In the Britannia and Conway bridges, the 
tubes, completed on the banks of the river, were floated and 
hoisted into their place by a Bramah’s press; but in the present 
case, they were built plate by plate, in their final position, upon 
a rigid timber stage, supported upon massive pieces of wood. 
When the tube was completed, this mass of timber was cleared 
away, and the tube rested on the two stone piers, upon rollers, in 
order to allow it to expand and contract with changes of tem- 
perature. Each of the 242 feet tubes expands one-tenth of an 
inch with 8° of heat, but it is remarkable that the central tube, 
weighing 600 tons, is lifted up 1% inches by 80° Fahr. of the 
sun’s heat. 

In December 1859, the tubes were tested by Mr George 
Bruce and Mr Stockman, who went from England for that pur- 
pose. They found that all the works had been executed in the 
most admirable manner, under Mr Ross the engineer, and Mr 
Hodges, who acted for the contractors, and superintended the 
execution of the bridge. With a load of 1} tons per foot, the 
tubes of 242 feet span were deflected 1 inch; and the central 
tube, of 330 feet span, was deflected 1} inches with a load of one 
ton per foot. 

5. The next variety of bridge is the open-braced, or lattice 
girder, introduced, we believe, in America. ‘The finest example 
of this light, elegant, and economical structure is the Crumlin 
Viaduct, which carries a branch of the Newport, Abergavenny, 
and Hereford Railway over the Crumlin Valley. It was de- 
signed by Messrs Liddell and Gordon, and Mr T. W. Kennard 
was the contractor. This valley is 1000 feet in width, and 200 
below the level of the railway ; and adjoining it is another valley, 
500 feet wide and 100 deep, and separated from the former by a 
rock rising up to the railway line, and therefore forming one of 
the pieces of the viaduct. The double valley, which is 1500 wide, 
is divided into ten spans of 150 feet, with eight piers, exclusive of 
the rock. These piers are open, cross-braced iron pillars, and 
the beams or girders, for bearing the floor of the bridge, consist 
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of atop and bottom flange, connected by bracings or lattices, 
instead of a solid web. 

This viaduct, which excites the wonder of the traveller, is 
reckoned one of the finest engineering works of the present day. 
Its total height above the water is 200 feet, and its length 1500 
fect, only 13 feet less than that of the great tubular bridge over 
the Menai, and yet it contains only one-tenth of the metal, the 
latter having 11,366 tons in its superstructure, and the former 
only 1023 tons. The quantity of cast iron in it is 1388 tons, 
and of wrought iron 1290 tons. This bridge was begun in 
1853, and opened on the Ist of June 1857. Owing to the 
piers as well as the girders being skeleton frames of iron, the 
cost of the viaduct was comparatively small, being only 3s. 6d. 
per cubic yard of the space covered. 

6. The next species of bridge which we require to notice has 
been called The Bowstring Girder. An excellent modification 
of it was introduced by the younger Brunel a few years before 
his death, at the stupendous viaduct which carries the Cornwall 
Railway over the River Tamar, at Saltash, near Plymouth. The 
viaduct, including the land openings, is about 2200 feet long. 
It consists of nineteen spans of 455 feet each, the other seventeen 
varying from 70 to 93 feet in span. These last openings are 
crossed by simple wrought-iron girders; but the two principal 
openings, of 445 feet span, are crossed by bowstring girders, the 
bow being a wrought-iron elliptical tube, having its horizontal 
axis 16 feet 9 inches long, and its vertical axis 12 feet. It is 
stiffened at intervals by transverse diaphragms. ‘The string of 
the bow is a chain, hanging like that of a suspension bridge ; and 
its curvature is so adjusted, that, whether loaded or unloaded, 
the horizontal thrust of the bow and the horizontal tension of 
the string are equal to each other. Each tube, with its chains 
and suspended roadway, weighs about 1080 tons. The first tube 
was floated on the Ist of September 1857, and having been con- 
veyed upon pontoons to its site, was placed by hydraulic presses 
upon the piers in about two hours. The bridge was finished in 
1859. Before this bridge was opened for traffic, Colonel Yol- 
land found that the ratio of the strength to the strain by the 
weight of the bridge was as 5:0 to 1, whereas in the Britannia 
and Conway bridges it was as 3°4 to 1 in the first, and 3°8 to 1 in 
the second. We consider this result as greatly superior to any- 
thing of the kind that has been attained elsewhere, and accom- 
plished with less expenditure of money and material. 

7. The last variety of bridge which we shall notice is the 
suspension bridge, of which that of the Menai is the finest 
example. Iron suspension bridges were first constructed in 


Scotland, by Capt. Sir Samuel Brown. His Union Bridge 
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across the Tweed, near Berwick, was erected in 1819, with a 
span of 450 feet; and he afterwards erected another at Mon- 
trose, and landing-piers at Brighton and Newhaven, upon the 
same principle. In these bridges the roadway is supported by 
chains passing over lofty stone piers, and they are firmly secured 
in strong masses of masonry, or in the solid rock. In the 
Menai Bridge, begun in 1819 and opened in 1826, the roadway 
is supported by 16 main chains, each 1770 feet long, and com- 
posed of 935 bars of wrought iron. The length is 580 feet, 
breadth 25, and height 130, and it is connected with the shore 
by three stone arches on one side, and four on the other, 524 
feet span. The total expense of the structure, which is 1710 
feet long, was L.120,000. Similar bridges have been constructed 
across the Thames—one at Hammersmith, by Mr T. Clark, 
and another at Hungerford Market, in 1845, by Brunel. Mr T. 
Clark has also erected one, 700 feet span, across the Danube. 
It was begun in 1839, and finished in 1849, at an expense of 
L.622,042. The great suspension bridge at Freyberg, in 
Switzerland, was erected between 1831 and 1836, by M. Choley 
of Lyons, at an expense of only L.25,000, though its length was 
905 feet, its width 28, and its height 174 feet. 

These bridges, however, as originally constructed, though 
economical, have not resisted strong gales of wind. In 1836, a 
wave or undulation of the platform of the Menai Bridge was 
observed by the keeper; and in 1839, one still greater was the 
cause of much damage. These defects were corrected in the 
Montrose Bridge by Mr Rendel, and in the Menai by Mr 
cg by an increase in the longitudinal stiffness of the plat- 
orm. 

The suspension principle has been applied with great success 
and singular economy by Mr Roebling in 1854, in the grand 
suspension bridge over the Niagara, across a gorge 240 feet 
deep, about 14 miles below the falis. Its span is 821 feet, ex- 
ceeding by 361 feet the longest girder yet constructed; and it 
is the only communication for road and railway traffic between 
Upper Canada and the United States. It consists of four wire 
cables, stiffened by timber trussing, and contains between the 
towers, 600 tons of wood and 400 of iron; whereas in each of 
the two main tubes of the Britannia, only 460 feet in span, there 
are no less than 3()00 tons of iron. Each cable contains 60°40 
square inches, the two upper ones deflecting 54 feet, and the two 
lower ones 64 feet. The ratio of its strength to the ordinary 
strain, according to Mr Barlow, was 6°5 to 1, nearly double that 
of the Britannia; and this eminent engineer, who has examined 
the structure carefully, is of opinion, that though its failure has 
been rashly predicted, “ it is the safest and most durable railway 
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bridge of large span which has been yet constructed ;” and that 
“it will last for hundreds of years,” and “ as long as the masonry 
of which the towers are built.” 

Mr Roebling has, for the first time, applied the suspension 
principle to an aqueduct bridge for carrying a canal over the 
Alleghany river at Pittsburgh. This aqueduct has seven spans 
of 160 feet each. The two suspending cables are of iron wire ; 
and from these, by iron rods, hang timber cross beams, which 
support the wooden trunk that forms the water channel, 16 feet 


wide and 8 deep, together with the framework and planking of 


the towing path. The uniform distribution of the load on an 
aqueduct is peculiarly favourable for a suspension bridge. 

The American engineer is engaged in carrying the principle 
still further. The suspension bridge over the Kentucky river, 
on the Lexington and Danville Railway, will, when completed, 
form a single span, 1224 feet from centre to centre of the towers, 
over a chasm 300 feet deep ! 

This new system of stiffening suspension bridges holds out a 


reasonable prospect of our being able to cross firths or arms of 


the sea far beyond the span of tubular and other bridges. Mr 
Barlow, who has studied the subject, has proposed to erect a 
suspension bridge between Liverpool and Birkenhead, with a 
span of 3000 feet, and towers 450 feet high, at an expense of 

-1,000,000; and if this should succeed, a bridge across the 
Forth at Queensferry might be regarded as no idle speculation. 

The problem of stiffening suspension bridges is now occupying 
the attention of mathematicians, who alone can solve it. Pro- 
fessor Rankine has endeavoured to determine the strength re- 
quired in an auxiliary girder, as stiff as a tubular or a lattice 
one of the same span; and the most important result is, that in 
order to make a suspension bridge as stiff as a tubular or lattice 
girder, under a travelling load, it is sufficient to use an auxi- 
liary girder having rather less than one-seventh of the strength. 

Among the greatest engineers of the nineteenth century, we 
must rank the two Brunels, the father and the son. Sir Mark 
Isambard Brunel was born at Hocqueville, in Normandy, in 
1769. When at school, at Rouen, he was struck with the sight 
of a huge cast-iron cylinder newly imported from England. He 
walked into it, took off his cap, and was unable to touch with it 
the roof of this huge casting. This produced such an impres- 
sion upon his mind, that, from that moment, as he stated to the 
writer of this article, he resolved to visit the country that pro- 
duced it. This passion for mechanics, however, was so great, 
and engrossed so much of his attention, that he was sent into 
the navy to prevent him from indulging it; but finding, on his 
return home in 1792, that France was not a safe residence for 
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royalists like himself, he went to the United States, where he 
practised as an engineer and architect till 1800, when he came 
to the land of huge cytinders, and entered upon a career hon- 
ourable to himself and valuable to the country of his adoption. 
In 1804 he began, with the aid of Henry Maudslay, to con- 
struct the wonderful machinery which he had invented for 
making ship blocks, and which was completed at Portsmouth 
in 1806. For this labour he received L.16,000, two-thirds of the 
annual saving effected by his invention. Among his numerous 
inventions we may mention his circular saws for cutting veneers, 
his circular knife for cutting them without any loss of material, 
and his pretty little machine for winding cotton-balls. His own 
furniture at Putney was made with veneers cut by the circular 
knife; but as the veneers were rolled up and cracked throughout 
their substance, the cabinet-makers in London refused to use them, 
and he was consequently driven to the adoption of the circular 
saws. The knife veneers, however, were greatly superior, as he 
himself assured us, to those cut by the saw, because the glue got 
into the cracks and made the veneer one mass with the sub- 
jacent wood. The cotton-ball machine he considered such a 
trifle, that he gave it to a friend, who realized L.20,000 by the 
gift. These, and other facts in his life, he mentioned to Professor 
Pictet of Geneva and the writer of this article on a fine summer 
evening in 1818, when we were sailing down the Thames from 
his house at Putney to visit his tunnel. His double-acting marine 
steam engine, his machine for making nails and shoes, and his 
copying machine, were works of peculiar ingenuity. His tun- 
nel beneath the Thames, begun in 1825 and finished in 1843, is 
the work by which he is best known. He told us that he took 
the idea from the teredo, which made its circular path with its 
teeth, and carried off the fragments through its body. The shield 
pushed forward by steam power, with the workmen busy in its 
different compartments, represented the head of the teredo. This 
grand work, in visiting which he was our cicerone, consists of two 
arched tunnels, 1200 feet long, 14 wide, and 163 high, separated 
by a massive wall four feet thick, with 64 arched openings in it. 
Its entrance and exit is a perpendicular shaft, 38 feet wide and 
22 high, with a circular staircase. The crown of the tunnel is 
16 feet beneath the bottom of the river. The whole structure, 
with its surrounding walls, is built of brick. He was knighted 
in 1841, and died at the age of eighty in December 1849. 

J. Kingdom Brunel inherited the genius of his father, and 
has distinguished himself by the boldness and grandeur of his 
works, ‘The Great Western Railway, with its broad gauge, 
and its colossal constructions of every kind —the Great Western 
steamer—the Great Britain—the Great Eastern, six times the 
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bulk of any existing vessel—and his stupendous bridge over the 
Tamar at Saltash, already described, are all striking monuments 
of the boldness of his conceptions, and of his genius as an engineer, 
He died on the 15th September 1859, at an early age, before 
the Great Eastern had performed its remarkable voyage across 
the Atlantic. 

The history of this extraordinary effort of engineering skill, 
and of the labours and anxieties of Mr Brunel, and of Mr Scott 
Russel, its builder, will yet form one of the most interesting 
chapters in the annals of modern enterprise. The first concep- 
tion of iron ships we owe to Aaron Manby, who in 1821-22 
constructed a wrought-iron boat 120 feet long and 18 feet 
beam, which was navigated across the Channel by Sir Charles 
Napier, and plied between Paris and Havre for several years. 
In 1830 Mr Fairbairn constructed the iron twinboat steamer 
Lord Dundas, 68 feet long and 114 feet beam; and in 1831 he 
made a voyage in her from Liverpool to Glasgow. In 1832 
Maudslay and Field built four iron vessels for the East India 
Company, 120 feet long and 24 feet beam, for navigating the 
Ganges. Between 1830 and 1834 Mr Fairbairn built ten iron 
vessels at Manchester, some of them 150 tons, which were 
taken to pieces and reconstructed at the ports,—two of which 
packets were for the Humber, and three for the Swiss lakes. 
About 1832 the Messrs Laird, of Liverpool, began to build 
iron ships, and constructed a number of them. Between 1834 
and 1848, when Mr Fairbairn left the works at Millwall to be 
occupied by Mr Scott Russel, he had built about an hundred 
vessels, including a yacht for the Emperor of Russia, and an- 
other for the King of Denmark, in all of which he introduced 
many improvements, the results of numerous and long-continued 
experiments. 

The Australian Shipbuilding Company having engaged to 
supply the Government with steam-ships for that colony, Mr 
Brunel, their engineer, stated to Mr Scott Russel his con- 
viction that a ship could be made large enough to carry, ata 
speed of fourteen miles an hour, her coal the whole distance 
of 1200 miles, and 1200 back again, without touching at any 
port. He computed that a ship of 24,000 tons, eight times 
larger than the largest existing steam-ship, would be necessary. 
Trusting, however, to finding in the colony a portion of the 
coals for the return voyage, the size of the ship was fixed at 
22,500 tons; and she was to carry from 10,000 to 12,000 tons of 
coal, affording 220 tons a-day, steaming at the rate of 336 miles 
a-day, or 14 miles per hour, and reaching Australia in 60 days. 
In order to perform this work, it was found that, though in 
small ships a one horse-power would drag three tons in ten or 
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twelve hours, a 2400 horse-power would be required for the new 
ship, or one horse for nine tons of ship. 

Mr Brunel resolved to divide this propelling power between 
the paddle-wheel and the screw, in the ratio of 1000 to 1500. 
The screw engines were made at Soho, and the paddle-wheel ones 
by Mr Scott Russel. The paddle-wheels are 60 feet in diameter, 
their iron shaft 6 feet in circumference, and the weight of the 
propelling machinery 3000 tons. 

The lines, or form of this ship, which received the name of 
The Great Eastern, were in accordance with the wave prin- 
ciple discovered by Mr Scott Russel, in which the stern should 
be to the bow as 2 to 3; and consequently the stern is 220 
feet, and the bow 330 feet; the parallel body, or middle por- 
tion, is 120 feet, to which, if we add the space for the screw, we 
obtain 680 feet for the length of the ship in the water, while on the 
deck she is exactly 700 feet. Her depth is 60 feet, 40 of these 
being above the water when she is empty, and only 28 when she 
is full. Her breadth is 83 feet; and her interior consists of 
eleven large spaces, 60 feet long, 60 high, and on the average 
60 feet wide. When launched empty in 15 feet of water, she was 
perfectly stable ; and when loaded down to 28 feet, and steaming 
at from 16 to 17 miles an hour, her oscillations were gentle, with- 
out any wave of resistance, exhibiting a fine example of the success 
of the wave principle. 

In the mechanical structure of the ship there is much to admire. 
Mr Scott Russel’s longitudinal system, in opposition to the 
transverse system, has been followed ; that is, the iron ribs run 
along the ship, and not across it. A consequence of this is, that 
three enormous iron walls run along the whole length of the ship, 
dividing her into three longitudinal compartments, adding to its 
safety as well as to its strength. These compartments are divided 
into 30 or 40 separate chambers, so constructed that neither fire 
nor water can go from the one to the other. ‘The ship too is con- 
structed like the tubular bridge, having its upper deck and bottom 
with the cellular structures patented by Mr Fairbairn for resist- 
ing compression and expansion, and so that the ship could not 
break its back, or be hogged, even if poised upon a single wave. 

The general economy of the Great Eastern is above all 
praise. It has a promenade of 700 feet; a saloon 60 feet long, 
36 wide, and 15 high; suites of well-ventilated bed-rooms, which 
can be made to accommodate 2500 first-class passengers, or 10,000 
troops, if used for that purpose. 

The performance of the Great Eastern has justified neither 
the exaggerated anticipations of the sanguine, nor the silly alarms 
of the timid. She has navigated rivers and oceans, and entered 
the harbours of Portland, Holyhead, and New York; and she 
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is now lying in the magnificent harbour of Milford Haven, 
ready, with a few repairs now going on, to perform the great 
work for which she was built. She, or ships of her make and 
size, will reduce the voyage to Australia from its present length of 
60 to 80 days, to 36 or 40. To India, and our distant colonies, 
she may therefore prove of inestimable value. 

In associating am name with the Great Eastern, we 
must do justice to the great merits of its builder. The applica- 
tion of Mr Scott Russel’s invention of the wave principle, and of 
his longitudinal system of construction, were necessary to the 
success of the grand experiment ; and we must admire, what we 
often forget, that practical skill which embodies in stone and iron 
the ideas of the engineer. Mr Scott Russel is a scientific ship- 
builder, furnished with all the aids which theory can give to 
practice. He was born in the Vale of the Clyde in 1808, and 
graduated at Glasgow, after studying at Edinburgh and St 
Andrews. He taught the Natural Philosophy class in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1833; and after being at the head of 
a shipbuilding establishment at Greenock, and constructing a 
steam coach for common roads, which we learn has been success- 
fully done by the Earl of Caithness, he went to London in 1844. 
He had previously applied his wave principle to The Wave in 
1835, to the Scott Russell in 1836, and to the Flambeau in 1839 ; 
and he has since that time built at Millwall more than 100 vessels, 
of an aggregate tonnage of 100,000 tons. 

Having spoken of Mr Fairbairn’s fine invention of the cellular 
structure, and its application to ships, we must not overlook 
another valuable application of it by himself to cranes. Among 
a great number of these tubular cranes executed by the inventor, 
there are some that lift 60 tons to a height of 60 feet above the 
quay walls, and swing this weight round in a circle of from 100 to 
120 feet. All her Majesty’s dockyards have been supplied with 
this invaluable piece of machinery, and great numbers have been 
sent to Russia and other parts of the Continent. Mr William 
Fairbairn, to whom we owe these and many other admirable works, 
was born in Kelso in 1789, and was educated partly at Mullochy 
in Ross-shire, and partly at Galashiels in 1803. After serving 
as an apprentice to an engine-wright near North Shields, and 
working as a journeyman mechanic in various parts of the Em- 
pire, he settled at Manchester in 1817. He was among the first 
to construct iron ships, and his improvements upon them have 
contributed greatly to their strength and safety. He has dis- 
tinguished himself also by numerous admirable inventions and 
improvements in the construction of water-wheels and other 
machines, which our space will not allow us to describe. In his 
two interesting volumes, entitled, “ Useful Information to Engi- 
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neers,” will be found a condensed view of the most important of 
them. Mr Fairbairn is a Fellow of the Royal Society, a Doctor 
of Laws in the University of Edinburgh, a corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Institute of France, and President Elect of the 
British Association, which is to meet this year at Manchester. 

Sir Peter Fairbairn, whose death is just announced, was the 
younger brother of Mr William Fairbairn. He was born at 
Kelso in 1799, and distinguished himselt as an engineer by valu- 
able improvements in the machinery for preparing flax and hemp. 
He was extensively employed in the construction of engineering 
tools of all kinds, but especially machines, at W: oolwich and En- 
field, for the manufacture of fire-arms and other implements of war. 

Among the more important works of the civil engineer, are 
waterworks for the supply of large and populous cities. The 
most interesting structures of ancient Rome were the great 
aqueducts in the Campagna, and the magnificent Pont de Gard 
for conveying water to the town of Nismes. In modern times, 
we may ‘rank among the finest and most costly, the Croton 
aqueduct for the supply of New York, the aqueduct of the Du- 
rance for supplying Marseilles, and the aqueducts in our own 
country for the supply of Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow. 

In the Croton Aqueduct, the Croton river, dammed up “by a 
weir 38 feet high, is thrown back six miles into a reservoir of 400 
acres. ‘The contents of this reservoir, furnishing 50,000,000 
gallons of water per day are carried over 40 miles, | ‘to New Y. ork, 
in a close channel of masonry, interrupted only by the River 
Haerlem, a quarter of a mile wide, and the valley of Manhattan in 
the island itself. The river is crossed by pipes, laid along a 
bridge 1377 feet long; and the valley of “Manhattan is crossed 
in the same way. The expense of this magnificent work was 
L.1,875,000. 

The aqueduct canal of the Durance is 51 miles long, consist- 
ing of open cutting and tunnelling through three chains of lime- 
stone mountains, and a gigantic bridge across the ravine of the 
River Arc near Aix, 1230 feet long, and 262 feet high. The 
water is brought near Marseilles at a height of 400 feet above the 
sea. This bridge, which, with the other w orks, cost L.450,000, is 
said to surpass the Pont de Gard both in altitude and size. 

The Manchester and Glasgow Waterworks, executed by Mr 
Bateman, are the largest in the kingdom,—the Rivington works, 
for supplying Liverpool, constructed by Mr Haw ksley, being the 
next to them in importance. The aqueduct which conveys the 
water to Manchester is 20 miles long, and passes through a high 
ridge of hills by a tunnel 3000 yards i in length. The principal 
stone reservoirs are five in number, the three la argest being one be- 
low the other, formed by embankments 80,90, and 100 feet high, 
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and filling a romantic valley with an almost continuous sheet of 
water nearly 5 miles long. The water is collected from a drainage 
area of about 18,000 acres, and supplies with the purest water 
500,000 persons. By a peculiar and beautiful arrangement, the 
pure water of each stream is separated from what is occasionally 
turbid—the pure being carried to Manchester, and the turbid stored 
for other purposes. The reservoirs contain nearly 600,000,000 
cubic feet of water. Owing to the great difficulties with which Mr 
Bateman had to contend in the construction of these works, the 
total expense incurred by the company has been L.1,500,000. 
The Glasgow Waterworks, recently completed by the same dis- 
tinguished engineer, are on a still grander scale. The scheme 
of bringing the water of Loch Katrine to Glasgow was broached 
in 1845 by Mr Laurence Hill and Professor Gordon. It was 
revived in 1852 by Professor Rankine and Mr John Thomson ; 
and the Town Council submitted the various schemes to Mr 
Bateman, who reported in favour of the Loch Katrine plan, and 
was employed to carry it into effect. An Act of Parliament 
having been obtained in 1853, the works were begun in the fol- 
lowing year. Loch Katrine, 9 miles long, Loch Venachar, 4 
miles long, and Loch Drunkie, with an area of 150 acres, con- 
taining about 1,600,000,000 cubic feet of water, are the sources 
from which Glasgow is supplied. Loch Katrine is situated 360 
feet above the tide at Glasgow, an elevation which secures a fall of 
about 80 feet above the highest part of the city. The aqueduct 
from this loch is about 34 miles long, 10 or 11 of which consist 
of ridges of gneiss, mica slate, and whinstone, perforated with 
tunnels 8 feet indiameter. The water is conveyed through three 
wide and deep valleys by cast-iron pipes 4 feet in diameter ; and 
at Mugdock Castle, about 26 miles from the lake, there is a 
reservoir of 70 acres, containing 500,000,000 gallons of water. 
From this reservoir the water is taken to the city by two lines 
of cast-iron pipes 3 feet in diameter, one 7, and the other 8 
miles long. Of the 26 miles from the loch to the reservoir, 13 
miles are tunnelling, 32 iron piping, and the remaining 9} miles 
is an arched aqueduct 8 feet in diameter. In the whole of this 
great and difficult work there are 70 separate tunnels, upon 
which 44 vertical shafts have been sunk to expedite the work. 
The first tunnel, which is in gneiss and mica slate, begins at 
Loch Katrine. It is 2325 yards long, and 600 feet below the 
top of the hill. It has been worked by 12 shafts, some of which 
are nearly 500 feet deep. The last tunnel, close to the reservoir, 
is 2650 yards long, and is cut entirely through whinstone, at a 
depth of 250 feet below the top of the hill. The intermediate 
tunnels are 1400, 1100, 800, and 700 feet long. The rocks were 
so obdurate, that for several miles near Loch Chon it required a 
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month, working day and night, to cut three lineal yards. Be- 
side smaller constructions, there are 25 iron and masonry aque- 
ducts over rivers and ravines, some 60 and 80 feet high, with 
arches of 30, 50, and 90 feet span. About 3000 persons were 
employed, exclusive of iron-founders and mechanics. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that the tunnels were driven with such 
accuracy that their junctions could be distinguished only by the 
different directions of the drill holes, ‘The works were completed 
in little more than 34 years, and the total engineering cost for 
new works was L.700,000 ; the whole expense to the corporation, 
including everything, was about L.1,500,000. The works were 
opened by her Majesty at Loch Katrine on the 14th October 
1859 ; and in order to evince their high appreciation of Mr Bate- 
man’s services and talents, the corporation entertained him at a 
public banquet on the 23d October 1860. 

Mr John Frederick Bateman, the engineer on these magnifi- 
cent works, was born in 1810 near Halifax. He was a pupil of 
Mr Dunn of Oldham, a well-employed mineral surveyor and 
road engineer, and commenced business at Manchester in 1833. 
The important subject of water engineering occupied his par- 
ticular attention, and in a short time he was employed in many 
important hydraulic operations. In 1835 he laid out, and subse- 
quently executed, the Bann reservoirs in Ireland, and likewise 
the Saddleworth and Glossop reservoirs. He has been the 
engineer to various inland canals,—to the Mersey and Irwell 
navigation, the Duke of Bridgewater Canal, and the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. In 1841 Mr Bateman commenced his earliest 
works for supplying cities and towns with water; and since that 
time he has constructed, or remodelled and extended, waterworks 
in various parts of the kingdom. Mr Bateman is a Fellow of the 
Royal and Geological Societies, and the author of various papers 
in the Manchester Transactions, the Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, and the Reports of the British Association. 

We regret that our narrow limits will not permit us to give 
any account of the works of several other eminent engineers— 
such as Mr Locke, celebrated as a railway engineer; Mr Bidder, 
the engineer on the Victoria (London) and Grand Surrey Docks ; 
Mr Rendel, the engineer on the harbour at Holyhead and the 
breakwater at Portland Island; Mr Nasmyth, the accomplished 
inventor of the steam hammer; Mr Whitworth, whose machines 
and guns have excited so much interest; Mr Simpson, and others ; 
—but we cannot dispense with a brief notice of Sir William Cubitt, 
the father of the profession, and well known to the public by 
his long and meritorious services. Sir William was born in 
Norfolk in 1785. Having shown an early taste for mechanics, 
his father apprenticed him to a cabinet-maker; and when his 
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term of service was over, he wrought as a journeyman to a mill- 
wright near North Walsham, where he soon rose to be foreman 
of the establishment. About this time he invented the self- 
regulating windmill sail, for which he took a patent in 1807. 
Soon after this he settled as a millwright at Horning in Norfolk, 
and obtained such distinction in the construction of wind and 
water mills of every kind, that he was invited, in 1812, to join 
the celebrated firm of Ransome and Sons, the great iron-founders 
and implement makers at Ipswich. His engagements as a civil 
engineer, however, became so numerous, that he removed to 
London in 1826, where he has been occupied in every depart- 
ment of civil engineering. In 1836 he was appointed engineer 
to the South-Eastern Railway, from London to Dover ; and in 
this capacity he had the courage to blow into the sea the Round 
Down or Shakspeare Cliff, nearly a million tons of solid chalk, 
which was effected by eighteen thousand pounds of gunpowder. 
He was appointed consulting engineer and one of the com- 
missioners of the Great Exhibition in 1851; and in recognition 
of his high services on that occasion, her Majesty conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood. Sir William’s latest work is the 
great landing stage at Liverpool. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and was President of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in 1850. 

Among the more remarkable works of modern engineers, we 
must rank those of a military and naval character which the 
necessities of war have called into existence. When the weapons 
of offensive warfare become doubly destructive, we must increase 
in the same proportion the means of resisting them. When the 
100-pounders of Armstrong and Whitworth, with their rifled 
interiors, deal death and destruction at the distance of three 
miles, the enemy must have more than hearts of oak to resist 
them. So long ago as 1834, General Paixhans, of the French 
Artillery, proposed to cover the exterior of vessels of war with a 
defensive armour of plates of iron several inches thick. In 1821 
the United States had tried, experimentally, the resistance of 
iron plates gths of an inch thick, fixed to a solid block of wood; 
and in 1834 and 1849 similar experiments were made in this 
country and in France; but the results which were obtained 
led to the condemnation of iron ships. Notwithstanding these 
failures, the Emperor Louis Napoleon, at the commencement 
of the Crimean war, suggested to our Government the construc- 
tion of floating batteries armed with iron plates for attacking 
the Russian fortresses of Bomarsund, Helsingfors, Sweaborg, and 
Cronstadt ; and in compliance with this advice, vessels of great 
burden and strength were ccvered with massive wrought-iron 
plates, 4 or 5 inches thick. 
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The application of this defensive armour to ships of war was 
not at that time considered safe, but the French Emperor had 
the sagacity to see its importance; and in 1855 or 1856 the “La 
Gloire” and four other vessels were covered, from stem to stern, 
with plates 43 inches thick, of a peculiar soft homogeneous iron, 
well fitted for the resistance of shot. Various and opposite opinions 
have been entertained respecting the success of this experiment 
in reference to the sea-going qualities of the ship; but we are 
assured by an able writer,’ who has visited all the French dock- 
yards, and seen the “La Gloire” at sea, that she was severely 
tested in her trip to Algiers, when she cut through the giant 
billows of the Mediterranean with a steadiness little less than 
that of the Great Eastern, and that he himself saw her “ stride, 
colossus-like,” over the Mediterranean waves with almost perfect 
ease. Four other ships of this class—/fregates blindées, as they 
are called—are now constructing in the French dockyards—the 
“ Intrepide,” the “ Solferino,” the “ Magenta,” and the “Cou- 
ronne”—and ten more are to be laid down without delay. 

These formidable preparations seem to have excited no alarm 
on this side of the Channel; but towards the close of 1858 the 
slumbering Admiralty were induced to take the subject of iron- 
coated vessels into consideration. “The problem,” says Mr 
Bidder,’ “ was one of great difficulty. An enormous weight of 
armour had to be added to the weights hitherto carried. At 
the same time, greater speed was demanded, and that involved 
increased weight of engines, and a larger supply of fuel. Then, 
again, the weight was top weight and wing weight, which 
had to be carried on fine lines for speed. ‘To reconcile these 
conditions with the practical points in a war vessel, and to give 
such a ship good seafaring qualities, to make her a good cruiser, 
and also well suited for a voyage, and for the probable conditions 
that would attach to a European war, was a problem which 
might well employ the professional skill of naval architects, and 
of every member of the Institution.” 

These were indeed difficulties to be overcome ; but there is no 
difficulty which science cannot master or abate, and were the 
world, like the British Admiralty, to be startled as they have 
ever been by the weak points of the inventions submitted to 
them, we should now have been navigating the ocean with a pass- 
port from Eolus, and trundling in stage coaches over the length 
and breadth of the land. The Emperor of the French saw only 
the grandeur and security of a bulwark of oak, with its epidermis 

* Scotsman, December 15, 1860. 

* Address to the annual meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, on the 
18th December 1860, p. 8. 
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of iron, and he overcame the difficulties with which others had 
been embarrassed. 

The deliberations of the Admiralty resulted in a resolution to 
build two iron-cased vessels, “The Warrior” at the yard of the 
Thames Shipbuilding Company, and “The Black Prince” at 
the Lancefield Works, Glasgow, by Messrs Robert Napier and 
Son, who had previously distinguished themselves as the builders 
of gigantic steamers. “The Warrior” was launched on the 31st 
December 1860, and we doubt not will surpass the “ La Gloire” 
both in strength and swiftness, and spur on our timid officials to 
the completion of a fleet of iron-cased vessels, equal in number 
to those of our imperial foe. This noble ship is one of 6177 tons 
burthen. Her extreme length is 420 feet, her breadth 58, and 
her depth 41. Her defensive armour extends only over 213 
feet of her sides, and 5 feet below the water-line, and consists of 
slabs of the finest wrought iron, 5 inches thick, and backed with 
planks of teak 20 inches thick. Her nose or beak, in imitation of 
the swan’s breast, is one slab of iron, 30 feet long and 10 inches 
thick, weighing no less than 20 tons. Her engine, made by 
Penn and Sons, is one of 1250 horse-power, and weighs 950 tons. 
She can stow 950 tons of coal, or a six days’ supply. She is to 
carry 48 guns,—36 68-pounders, 10 of Armstrong’s 70-pounders, 
and 2 of his 100-pounders. The weight of the whole armament, 
masts, and store, will be from 12,000 to 15,000 tons. In order 
to compensate for the want of armour in other parts of the ship, 
these parts are protected by plates of iron 1} inches thick, backed 
by teak 24 inches thick. Beneath all this comes the “skin” ot 
the vessel, which covers the ribs, and which varies in thickness 
from 1} to 1 inch of wrought iron. The speed of the “ Warrior” 
is expected to be 14 knots an hour, which exceeds that of “ La 
Gloire.” The vessel is divided into 20 water-tight compartments. 
In the “ Warrior” the port-holes are 8} feet above the water, 
while in “ La Gloire” they are only 53 feet above it. In order 
to prevent rolling, two ridges of iron, composed of plates 2 feet 
deep, are placed along nearly the whole of her bottom. 

The “Black Prince,” now nearly completed by the eminent 
Scottish shipbuilders, Messrs Robert Napier and Son, Glasgow, 
is of the same dimensions, and built from an almost similar 
specification as the “ Warrior.” Her extreme length is 419 feet; 
tonnage, 6057 ; extreme length on load water-line, 389 ; breadth, 
58 feet; depth, 41 feet; nominal horse-power, 1250. About 
213 feet of each side of the vessel is rendered invulnerable by 
shot or shell, by armour plates of wrought iron, from 15 to 16 
feet long, 3 to 4 broad, and 44 inches thick, each averaging 
upwards of 4 tons. Their edges are planed, and they are fitted 
together with tenon and groove joints. In order to deaden the 
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effect of shot, 18 inches of teak wood are interposed between the 
armour and the “skin,” or really water-tight iron shell of the 
vessel. The teak is of two thicknesses, of 10 and 8 inches,—the 
former being laid with the length-way of the plank, running fore 
and aft, and the other layer of 8 inches being placed vertically. 
This armour of iron and wood extends from a little above the 
gunwale to about 5} feet below the water line. 

The armour-sheathed space is pierced on the main or gun deck 
with 13 port-holes on each side for 26 guns. These ports are 
contracted to about 2 feet, in consequence of the carriage being so 
constructed that the gun pivots round a point near the outer edge 
of the port; and it is expected that these port-holes may be re- 
duced to the size of the muzzle of the guns. 

The armament consists of— 

34 68-pounders on the main or gun deck. 

2 68-pounders, pivot guns. 
4 40-pounders, Armstrong guns. 

In order to keep the vessel afloat if seriously damaged, the 
central armour-clad space and the bottom of the ship are divided 
into water-tight compartments, so that any damage to the ex- 
terior plating, and the flooding arising from it, will be merely 
local. The “ Black Prince” is to be fitted up with the masts 
and rigging of an 80 gun ship, from the Royal dockyards. The 
engines, by Messrs John Penn and Sons of Greenwich, will be 
taken on board at Greenock ; and though the nominal horse-power 
is 1250, yet they may work up to about 4000 or 5000 indicated 
horses, so that a very high speed may be expected. 

Previous to 1855, the same eminent shipbuilding company 
had built no fewer than twelve noble vessels in wood, for the 
British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, namely— 


Length of Breadth of Horse- 
In 1840. Keel _ Set Mee. Depth. Tonnage. Suen. 
The Acadia, Britannia, ers , - 
Caledonia, Columbia y ated eS asad ened = 
In 1843-5. 
Hibernia, Cambria, . 219°7 35°3 26°5 1353 472 
a 1848, 
merica, Niagara, ‘ ait a 630 and 
Europa, Cron, = = alias — 648 
1850. 
Asia, Africa, . . 266°5 40 30°2 2129 768 
1855. 
Plata, Arabia, ; - 385 40°7 30°8 2273 873 


For the same company, Messrs Robert Napier and Son built, 
in 1855, the noble iron paddle-wheel steamer the “ Persia ;” and 
they are now finishing the still larger one, the “ Scotia,’ which 
is the next largest steamer to the “ Great Eastern.” 
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Length. Breadth. Depth. Tonnage. Horse-Power. 
Persia, ° 360 45 32 3587 850 
Scotia, ° 366 47°7 33°5 4050 883 


In addition to these two magnificent steamers, Messrs Robert 
Napier and Son have built the following iron steamers, and 
many others of inferior tonnage :— 


WITH PADDLE WHEEL. 
Length. Breadth. Depth. Tonnage. Horse-Power. 


Shannon, . 330 44 34 3092 783 
Emperor, . 243 33 20 1256 396 
Santiago, . 244 29 16 1023 376 


WITH SCREW PROPELLER. 


China, ° 322 40 28 2536 480 
Colombo, . 276 37 27 1848 450 
Marathon, . 264 36 26 1674 350 
Hecla, . 264 36 26 1674 350 
Emu, * 258 36 27 1673 350 
Black Swan, 252 36 27 1631 350 





If, in the brief and imperfect sketch which we have given of 
the principal works of modern engineering, we have conveyed to 
our readers any adequate idea of the grandeur, the utility, and 
the national importance of such works, it will not be difficult to 
persuade them that it is pre-eminently the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide the means of instructing the young engineer in 
the various branches of his profession. If we require, in our 
universities, a high education for the members of the three 
learned professions, it is surely necessary to give the highest to a 
class of students who are entrusted with the expenditure of 
millions of the public money, whether it is that of the Govern- 
ment or of private individuals, embarked in enterprises of na- 
tional importance. A skilful engineer will erect a public work 
for half-a-million, on which another will expend a million; and 
we have too often to deplore the frail and perishable nature of 
magnificent constructions, on which more money tlian science 
has been expended. 

Twenty-five years ago, there was not a chair of engineering 
in any of our Scottish Universities, and no attempt was made to 
give such a practical character to academical study as to accom- 
modate it in any degree to the requirements of the engineer. 
About twenty years ago a feeble attempt was made to supply 
this defect. The professors of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and chemistry, in the United College, St Andrews, resolved to 
introduce into their respective courses that kind of practical 
knowledge which would be useful to the engineer; and, in the 
same spirit, the professor of political economy agreed to adapt 
several of his lectures for the instruction of young men who 
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meant to follow a mercantile profession. These arrangements 
were duly advertised, but we regret to say that no advantage 
seemed to be taken of them, owing, doubtless, to the small number 
of students that attended the United College. 

About the same time, in 1840, the Government was induced 
to found and endow a chair of civil engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. This chair was ably filled for fifteen years by 
Mr Lewis Gerdon, who carried on, at the same time, the pro- 
fession of an engineer; and it has been occupied since 1855 by 
Professor Macquorn Rankine, whose high mathematical attain- 
ments, and power of applying them to practical objects, place him 
at the head of our scientific engineers. The same reasons which 
justified the establishment of this chair, render it equally neces- 
sary in our metropolitan university, with its 1500 students. 

Next in importance, if not equally important, are those insti- 
tutions which our civil engineers have founded for the advance- 
ment of their profession. The earliest and the most successful of 
these is the INstiruTION oF CrvIL ENGINEERS, established in 
1818, and incorporated and founded in 1828 by Royal Charter. The 
society was instituted, as stated in the charter, “ for the general 
advancement of mechanical science,” and more particularly “ for 
promoting the acquisition of that species of knowledge which 
constitutes the profession of a civil engineer; being the art of 
directing the great sources of power in nature for the use and 
convenience of man, as the means of production and of traffic in 
states, both for external and internal trade, as applied in the 
construction of roads, bridges, aqueducts, canals, river naviga- 
tion, and docks, for internal intercourse and exchange ; and in 
the construction of ports, harbours, moles, breakwaters, and 
lighthouses, and in the art of navigation by artificial power, for 
the purposes of commerce, and in the construction and adaptation 
of machinery, and in the drainage of cities and towns.” 

The Institution is composed of 355 ordinary members, 537 
associates, 14 graduates, and 24 honorary members, and 930 of 
all classes. Mr Telford was its first President, and filled that 
office till his death. He was succeeded by Mr James Walker, who 
held it for ten years; and since his resignation of it, it has been 
filled by Sir John Rennie, Mr Field, Sir William Cubitt, Mr R. 
Stephenson, Mr Rendell, Mr Locke, Mr James Simpson, and 
Mr G. P. Bidder, its present distinguished president. 

This flourishing Institution, under the admirable management 
of Mr Manby and Mr Forrest, its honorary and acting secretaries, 
meets weekly during seven months of the year; and the papers read 
at these meetings are fully and freely discussed, so as to subject 
every public work and proposal to the criticism of the most emi- 
nent members of the profession. These discussions are given in 
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full in the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Institution, of which 
eighteen volumes have been published.* 

An Institute of Engineers was founded in Scotland in 1857, 
under the presidency of Professor Rankine, and now under that 
of Mr Walter Neilson. There are similar institutions in Dublin, 
Paris, the Hague, and Hanover. An Institution of Foremen 
Engineers has been established, and holds regular meetings in 
London; and the “South Wales Institute of Engineers” meets 
regularly at Merthyr Tydvil, and publishes an account of its 
proceedings. 

Next in importance to academical instruction, and the trans- 
actions of public institutions, is the composition and publication 
of text-books or elementary works on the various branches of 
theoretical and practical science, which are necessary in the edu- 
cation of engineers. From causes to which it is unnecessary to 
refer, works of this kind have been few in number; and it is only 
in recent times that the high qualifications of the mathematician 
and the experimental philosopher have been combined with those 
of the engineer. In some of the works placed at the head of 
this article, this union of accomplishments has been admirably dis- 
played. In Professor Rankine’s “ Manual of Applied Mechanics” 
we have a treatise of great value, sufficiently elementary as a 
text-book, and sufficiently ample as a guide to the working 
engineer. It treats in a compact form those parts of the science 
of mechanics which are practically applicable to structures and 
machines ; and in the arrangement of the work the author has 
endeavoured to adhere, as much as possible, to a methodical 
classification of its subjects. After an interesting preliminary 
dissertation on the Harmony of Theory and Practice, Professor 
Rankine treats, in six parts, of the Principles of Statics—the 
Theory of Structures—the Comparison of Motions—the Theory 
of Mechanism—the Principles of Dynamics—and the Theory 
of Machines; and he has given in the Appendix tables of the 
strength of materials, and their specific gravities. 

In Mr Fairbairn’s two volumes, containing “ Useful Infor- 
mation for Engineers,” we have treatises of a more practical and 
experimental character, and intended “to impart to working 
engineers, in intelligible and simple terms, all that he himself 
knew of the varied branches of practical science which their call- 
ing embraces.” After a preliminary lecture “on the necessity 
of incorporating with the practice of the mechanical and industrial 
arts a knowledge of practical science,” Mr Fairbairn treats, in nine 
lectures, on the Construction of Boilers—Boiler Explosions— 


’ The Transactions of the Institution were first published in 8 vols. 4to, but 
have been discontinued. The valued property of the Institution amounts to 
— contributed chiefly by Messrs Telford, Manby, R. Stephenson, and 

ler, 
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Steam and Steam Boilers—the Consumption and Economy of 
Fuel—and Metallic Constructions ; under the last of which heads 
the subject of iron ships is treated with great ability. In an 
Appendix, occupying about 140 pages, Mr Fairbairn has given 
an account of his valuable experiments on the strength of ma- 
terials, and their application to the boilers of locomotive engines. 

In his second series, he has reprinted several important articles 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society and the 
British Association, and added some original lectures of very 
great interest. The more important of these are the lecture 
on the machinery employed in agriculture, the lecture on the 
construction of iron vessels exceeding three hundred feet in 
length, and the lecture on wrought-iron tubular cranes. The 
lecture “on the progress of civil and mechanical engineering 
during the present century” will be read with much interest. 
In the admirable essay by Sir John Rennie, which we have 
placed at the head of our list of books, and which gives the his- 
tory of civil engineering from the time of Smeaton till the year 
1846, the reader will find fuller details regarding many public 
works than Mr Fairbairn was able to give within the limits of a 
single lecture. 

Among the books in our list, the most remarkable is the ac- 
count of the Victoria Bridge, by Mr Hodges, the engineer to the 
contractors, Messrs Peto, Brassey, and Betts. This gigantic and 
magnificent volume, in imperial folio, is dedicated to the Prince 
of Wales, and does great credit to its author. It is embellished 
with eighteen coloured engravings, forty illustrative engineering 
plates, and numerous woodcuts. The splendid copy now before 
us, which cost twelve guineas, is 24 inches long, 18 broad, nearly 
3 inches thick, and is sufficiently heavy to tax the strength of an 
engineer in appealing to its contents. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice of engineering and en- 
gineers without alluding to the gratifying fact, that no country 
whatever has produced such a number of eminent engineers as 
our own, and that no engineering works are to be found which 
can equal, in expense and magnificence, those which have been 
executed in Great Britain and her colonies. The genius and 
sagacity of our engineers have been summoned to every quarter 
of the globe, and machinery constructed in our island is every- 
where at work, administering to social wants, aiding individual 
enterprise, and adding to the wealth and resources of the people 
who employ it. 
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Art. VII.—1. La Revue des Deux Mondes. EUGENE FORCADE. 
2. Le Journal des Débats. Satnt Marc GirarDIN. 

3. The Times. 

4, Die Allgemeine (Augsburger) Zeitung. HERMANN ORGEs. 


NorTuHING is that remains unuttered. Utterance is a sign of 
life. Whatever lives, will in the end express itself. Books are 
the expression of individual life. The public life expresses itself 
in the press. It is, we think, from an insufficient apprehension 
of this truth, that so many errors are committed in appreciating 
that tremendous power, the natural product of modern thought. 
One-half of the world reviles the press, and indulges in silly 
speculation upon the good that would result, and the safety that 
would be ensured, “ if only the press did not exist.” The other 
half entertains the hope of bending the press to its own ends, 
Both equally misunderstand its real nature; and, in the one 
case, the dread, as, in the other, the hope, is absurd. The press 
is, in fact, a manifestation of our collective self, —therefore not to 
be feared ; but the press is also the manifestation of the entire 
external public,—therefore not to be absorbed by any unit, 
whether party or individual. We do not speak now of this or 
that representative of the press, (of these by-and-by) ; we are 
speaking in the abstract of that prodigious force newly sprung 
from the necessities of the age,—so newly as to be yet to a great 
degree self-ignorant, but from which not one gain which the age 
is reaping can be altogether separated. 

Public life is no novelty in Britain : from the earliest times it 
has been familiar to us; but public life and the public are not 
synonymous. Public life is the activity of the individual in the 
affairs of his country, by which activity the individual achieves 
renown; the public is that inglorious crowd that lives, acts, 
determines events, and never “achieves greatness.” It is power 
without fame. The press is its voice. It is already a sort of 
universal conscience, and will one day be the universal judge. 

We are somewhat inclined to believe that, of this anonymous 
expression of the universal thought, this impersonal press, we 
in Britain can alone furnish an example. The continental press 
is more or less individual in its character, and its foremost 
organs can almost always be identified with an individual or 
policy, a party or an opinion. In France, a newspaper derives 
force from the clique that supports it; in Germany, from the 
ideas it is supposed to advocate; whereas with us, the paper 
carrying most weight would be that which should most imme- 
diately express the thoughts and feelings latent in the public 
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mind. Abroad, people like to know what this or that man, or 
this or that school, isthinking. We are busy with what we our- 
selves think. For us, the public is that portion of the universal 
life of which each of our own selves forms an element; but it is 
also that great stream of external vitality, by throwing one’s self 
into which, almost entirely, each one of us gets additional 
strength. Unless in exceptional cases, we care little for the 
particular opinion,—we care only for the collective impression ; 
our object is not to be influenced or led, it is to discover our own 
true thought. And, after all, we are but doing, as a vast com- 
plex body, what a great master of other days advised those in- 
dividuals to do who wished to find the adequate expression of 
their thoughts in words. Saint Augustine’s precept is, “ Find 
yourself, and for that purpose seek yourself in solitude.” In an 
age of silence and contemplation this was sound advice; but 
ours knows nothing of the one or the other, and our duties 
towards it and towards ourselves are far different. Contem- 
plation implies solitude ; but solitude is not so valuable a source 
of inspiration in an epoch when evidently the best efforts of any 
man are those he makes in common with other men. Silence, 
too, can scarcely be the virtue of a time when distance no longer 
hinders the immediate transmission of words, and the very air 
around us beats with the pulse of speech. In this respect, the 
human race is living its life differently ; it has other modes of 
ascertaining and expressing its thoughts; but the same intensity 
of thought and life are there, and we may “seek ourselves” now 
as when St Augustine taught, and “ find” our collective “ self” 
in the midst of the newly awakened struggling collective life, 
as well as in the hush of that earlier time when the thinker was 
a watcher, and mankind were all asleep. 

Truth 2s, therefore, to be found. Now we maintain that, at 
present, we alone—we, the public of Great Britain,—are sin- 
cerely desirous of discovering the truth about ourselves ; and that 
in so far as we are really interested in this discovery, are we in 
advance of other countries; so far as we are really “ seeking 
our own selves,”—seeking to know what we truly are, and are 
anxious to see the public thought faithfully expressed by the 
public voice,—by so much are we nearer than any other Euro- 
pean community to the realization of what that vast modern 
institution, the press, ought to be. 

The most impersonal newspapers in the European world are, 
without any doubt, the British; the most personal are the 
French ; the Germans hold a position between the two. This 
is to be explained by the proneness to speculation of the Teu- 
tonic mind, and by the ready subserviency of the Frenchman to 
any one who will take the trouble to lead him. “ Submission, 
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Dauphin! ’tis a mere French word,”’—said Shakspere three 
hundred years ago; and the “word” is true still, and as 
“French” as ever. The natural consequence, however, is, that 
in France that exponent of the general thought called a 
newspaper is individualized, and partakes of the character of a 
book. There is hardly a French daily or weekly journal that 
might not be written by one man. There is a sameness in all 
that it produces, a strong unity in its various articles, a cohesion 
so perfect between its component parts, that any distinctive 
variety they may have originally possessed is lost in the effect of 
the whole. Nay, more; it is in this unity that the strength of 
any organ of the public press in France lies, and the more any 
such organ is individualized, the more potent it becomes. It 
bears the mark of some one particular man or of some one par- 
ticular set of men; and according as it faithfully represents 
them, or absorbs them in itself, it achieves preponderance. 
There is perhaps another reason for this in the circumstance 
that the French press is exclusively political. This requires 
explanation. 

The physical law which forbids to any organization the 
simultaneous expenditure of equal forces in two opposite direc- 
tions, prevents races, as it prevents men, from expending words 
most largely upon whatever they are doing most actively. We, 
with whose national life politics are for ever mixed up,—we, 
whose business it is to govern ourselves, who are more or less 
at all times, and in all classes, acting politically,—we, in Britain, 
are the people least occupied in “ talking politics” theoretically, 
in building up political dogmas, or laying down abstract political 
principles. ‘The French, who of all nations perform the fewest 
political acts, care the least for the exercise of any right of 
government, and possess the smallest amount of governing 
capacity, indulge most of all in political talk. Let any one take 
up the first ten English papers he can find, and the first ten 
French ones, he will find that, in the former, the proportion of 
space allotted to politics alone ranges from about a fourth to a 
sixth; whilst, in the latter, politics, when not occupying the 
journal exclusively, fill up at least three quarters of its space. 
Political theories are apparently to Frenchmen what the Arabian 
tales are to children and the poor: something to be dreamt about, 
not realized. Be it remarked, we are speaking of France as 
she now is,—as her strange adventurous history since the Revo- 
lution of 1789 has made her. France is in the position of a 
beauty whose youth has been spent in foreign courts, and whose 
“ great effects” were achieved away from home. She likes to 
hear recalled the times and places where she trod a measure 
with this king or that, or went out hunting with such and such 
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an Emperor. Like other faded coquettes in the hour of their 
isolation, she reverts eagerly to the period of her conquests. Of 
home life she is ignorant; but the sound of names that are 
synonymous with her past glories is pleasant to her ear, and the 
“talk” she most loves, the talk she cannot live without, is the 
talk of foreign policy. 

“Tam only distinguished from my countryman, or superior 
to them in one thing,” used to be said by Paul Louis Courrier: “ I 
am the only Frenchman who does not think himself the on/y man 
who could govern France!” There was truth in that particular 
form of the national thought thirty-five or forty years ago, when 
Frenchmen were free to think any political thoughts they chose, 
and when, from the cabinet or the counter, it was allowable to 
aspire to any office in the State ; (the fancy which most haunted 
French poets and dramatists was that of the headsman’s son be- 
coming a Prime Minister!) But now the political fancy of France 
necessarily assumes a different shape; her imagination, as we 
have said, leads her abroad ; she gossips of foreign policy, as Fal- 
staff “ babbled o’ green fields.” But no one who had not forced 
himself to study the French press in its various representatives, 
metropolitan and provincial, would believe to what a degree this 
rage for politics is carried. When the bootmaker of the Rue St 
Denis, or the innkeeper of Brittany or Provence, takes up his 
paper (in which alone he has any faith), he expects to be in- 
formed why the Emperor of Russia has met the King of Saxony 
at Carlsbad, or the King of Holland has paid a visit to Berlin ; 
and it is lucky if all the time he does not conceive Carlsbad to be 
situate somewhere on the Spanish coast, and Berlin to be some 
rocky island in the Mediterranean, which the English have re- 
solved to transform into a kind of Sebastopol. Foreign poten- 
tates and their territories are jumbled together in the heads of 
Frenchmen (unless the most educated), much as they are in 
the dramatis persone of Shakspeare’s plays, and “ Kings of 
Sicily” or “ Bohemia” find themselves in localities they cer- 
tainly were far from dreaming of. But this is no matter: lead- 
ing articles, correspondences, telegrams, all have told of the affairs 
of other countries, and of their plots against France. Jour- 
nal and journalist have done their duty; they have “ babbled 
0 green fields,” and the abonnéd is content. 

Naturally, one of the first effects of this rapid individualization 
of any public organ, is the superiority of the journalist to the 
journal. The reverse is the case in Great Britain. The highest 
notion one can form of the importance of a French newspaper is, 
that it should speak to France; the acmé of distinction would be 
attained by a paper with ws, of which it should be said that 
England spoke through it. But in the latter case the individual 
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is lost sight of. The journalist is absorbed in the journal, and 
the journal derives its weight from the fidelity with which it 
expresses the public thought. And when we use the word 
“thought,” instead of “ opinion,’ we do so advisedly. Our 
press, whether daily or periodical, is, we repeat it, not exclusively 
taken up with political discussion ; it deals largely with whatever 
occupies the national mind, and will generally be found most 
earnestly engaged upon questions bearing directly or indirectly 
on the moral, physical, or social development of the country. 
The variety of the subjects treated, and the practical philosophy 
required in the treatment of them, serves materially to take from 
our newspapers the character of individuality ; whilst that very 
character is, in some degree, imposed upon French newspapers 
by the narrow range of the subjects they are called upon to treat. 

The peculiar characteristics of French journalism being 
granted, the part played by journalists in France within the 
last half-century is more easily explicable. Adi Frenchmen of 
any note in the political world have been journalists. This is a 
fact to ponder over. Yet, as we said above, France is the one 
country in which the least amount of governing capacity is to be 
found, and in which the elements of self-government are most 
wanting. Almost all Britons are, or may be, labourers in the 
grand work of government ; if not at the present hour playing a 
leading part in the game of active politics, they are thinking of 
the time when they shall do so, and fitting themselves more or 
less to meet its exigencies. But perhaps the one mode of pre- 
paration for a political life to which they Jeast recur, is that of 
writing upon politics. Ad/ Englishmen of note in the political 
world are not, have not been, journalists. They have been s0, 
on the contrary, only in a very few exceptional cases. This may 
serve to elucidate many obscure points with regard to the press 
in the two countries. 

It is common enough on this side of the Channel to hear 
people loud in praise of the superiority of French newspaper 
writers over our own. They are sometimes even surprised at 
what are considered in France very inferior productions. But 
the reason is, the ready aptitude of Frenchmen for discoursing 
of what they imperfectly know, their facility for talking of 
no matter what—be it politics or “high art,” theology or the 
navigation of balloons. The demands of the public for political 
prose being large and constant, the supply is proportionably ex- 
tensive, and the traders in foreign-policy articles for the Parisian 
and provincial press form a considerable portion of the educated 
population. It is needless to say that the great majority of these 
productions are not only of the feeblest possible description, but 
are full of the worst and most mischievous tendencies ; encourag- 
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ing ignorance, promoting prejudice, fostering vanity at home, and 
envy and hatred abroad. We should say that, broadly stated, 
the craving of the French public for political talk, and, above all, 
for talk upon foreign policy, is one of the chief reasons of the 
inferiority of the French press! as an institution, when compared 
to our own; for it occasions one of the grandest themes for the 
speculations of civilised man to fall into the hands least fitted to 
touch it. But, on the other side, when the elevation of the subject 
is met by a corresponding superiority in the man who treats it, then 
it is easy to comprehend the excellence of the result. Whilst 
ninety-nine hundredths of the journalists of France are necessarily 
out of their places, because the wants of the public force them to 
discourse of what they cannot be otherwise than ignorant, the 
hundredth one is a man who has really attained eminence, for 
he brings the highest faculties to bear upon the highest subjects. 
It may even then be a query whether he too be not out of his 
place ; for is not the proper sphere of all true political capacity, 
action, and ought not he who can not only penetrate but initiate 
statesmanlike combinations, to be employed in working them out 
rather than in describing them? This is a problem on the solution 
of which many others hang incidentally; certain it is, however, 
that in the midst of the foolish, noisy herd of French journalists, 
who talk nonsense about foreign policy, because their trade is to 
be for ever treating of it, there have been men, and there still 
are here and there, whose political capacity and brilliant elo- 
quence have raised them far higher than political journalism in 
England (unless in the most exceptional instances) has ever 
attained. 

We set out by stating that, in our opinion, the French press 
was the most personal of any, and the British the most impersonal ; 
that, consequently, as the form assumed by one of the greatest 
forces of the modern world, the French press was inferior to our 
own; but that, from the very fact of the intense individualism of 
that press, the journalist was always in France superior to the 
journal, and, when of first-rate merit of his kind, was far superior 
to any English journalist. As examples of the highest class of 
newspapers in France, we can, after mature examination, find 
but two,—the Journal des Débats, up to a recent period, and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes ; and upon this choice there 1s a great 
deal to say. 

In the first place, the Revue des Deux Mondes is not a daily 
paper, and in the next, if we were called on to say whether either 

? We wish it to be well understood, that when we speak of the French press, 
we refer to what it was, and may be again. At the present moment it is in a 
state of transition, and, as a whole, enslaved, therefore only to be alluded to 
exceptionally. 
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or both of these represented what we call “ public opinion,” we 
should certainly be obliged to reply that they did not. But, 
then, nothing else does. What we call “public opinion” does 
not exist in France, for the obvious reason that the collective, 
complex body which originates it, has no existence there. In 
France there is no public. France is a moral and intellectual 
confederation ; it wants that mental oneness from which come 
public spirit, public virtue, public thought. This being the case, 
the only resource is, to discover what organs of the press suit the 
largest number of well-educated, liberal readers of various kinds. 
The two we have selected are the only two we can find. A 
narrow-minded, violent ultra-Royalist, a bitter exclusive Re- 
publican, a fierce Ultramontanist Catholic, or a blind, obstinate 
Atheist, will none of them read either of the two publications we 
have named. But a Royalist fusionist, a moderate Republican, 
a sincere Catholic, or an honest sceptic, will ALL read them, and 
can find little else to read. Whatever a Frenchman’s particular 
opinion, creed, or aspiration, if with it he associate genuine 
liberalism, he will be obliged to read the two organs in question, 
because in all others he will only find the narrowest, most 
violent expression of party feeling. The ultras, each according 
to his belief, read the Siecle, the Gazette de France, the Monde 
(replacing the Univers), or the Presse ; but in these nothing is 
found but the reflection of a particular opinion current in a por- 
tion of the public. With public opinion none of them have any- 
thing to do. We repeat, then, that in France the only journals 
compatible with the existence of all opinions, political and reli- 
gious, so long as these opinions are liberally held, are the two we 
have named. 

Now, as to the fact of the Revue des Deux Mondes being a bi- 
monthly instead of a daily organ, it may be said that its influence 
is similar to that of a weekly paper,—like the Saturday Review, 
for instance. Its weight at the present time is derived from its 
political excellence. It is important, from the soundness of its 
international views, from its courage, its honesty, and the extra- 
ordinary cleverness with which it carries on the most damaging 
opposition to the Empire, without ever laying itself open to 
punishment. The Revue is not now read for its literary merits, 
but for its political worth. The heavy articles, of different kinds, 
which swell its now far too numerous pages, lie for the most part 
(or, at all events, very often) uncut ; but no man who belongs to 


' We do not advert to such papers as the Constitutionnel, because in reading 
them their abonnés are not actuated by party feeling. There is no Bonapartist 
party in France even now. The official journals are only read in order to know 
what the Government is about. They do not represent any current of public 
opinion, but only a necessity to which the entire community submits. 
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the reflecting part of the community allows the Ist or the 15th 
of the month to pass without studying the sixteen or seventeen 
ages of the world-renowned “ Chronique Politique.” It is this 
that makes the Revue of first-rate importance in Europe, that 
gives it weight, and a foremost position in the ranks of the press- 
militant. Here again we have to recur to our previous remark 
upon the superiority in France of the journalist to the journal. 
From M. de Chateaubriand down to M. de Saint Marc Girardin, 
the importance of the Journal des Debats has depended exclu- 
sively upon the men who wrote in it, and upon the fact of their 
being known to write in it; and the political importance of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes at the present hour: is represented by 
one man: its influence on those enlightened portions of society 
who, divided by opinion but united by real liberalism of thought, 
form the only approach to a public which France has to boast of, 
—that influence is incarnate in Eugéne Forcade. 

In Saint Mare Girardin the Journal des Deébats has recently 
lost its most perfect representative. With his retirement a 
career of great distinction ends. What the journal was, at its 
very best, he represented in the fullest measure. The Journal 
des Débats passes over now to an official crowd of obligatory 
subscribers ; it enters on the parade-ground where the Constv- 
tutionnel, Patrie, and other imperial advertisement-mongers 
manceuvre under the watchful eyes of Messrs La Guerronniére 
and Mocquard. Its independence is gone—it is no longer. Fuit ! 
But though in its present state it can have no attraction for us, 
its past is replete with interest ; and it would be impossible to 
attempt giving the British reader any notion of the contemporary 
French press, without awarding its due share of importance to 
the Journal des Débats, between the commencement of the Re- 
storation in 1815, and the break-up of the monarchy in France 
in 1830. To the Journal des Débats is muinly attributable the 
Revolution of July. 

“'M. de Villéle’s Ministry” (1827), says Saint Mare Girardin 
himself,’ “was perhaps the best attempt made by the Govern- 
ment to liberalize the Monarchy of 1814? without the help of 
the liberals. It is this that the liberal party and its chiefs were 
unable to forgive.” 

We will paraphrase that speech, and say that the policy of the 


' Souvenirs dun Journaliste. By Saint Mare Girardin. Paris, 1859. 

* This juxtaposition of the dates 1827 and 1814 demands explanation. 
The really liberal and just, the sincerely constitutional government of Louis 
XVIII. (1815-1825) stands midway between two deplorably absolutist epochs. 
The so-called “First Restoration” (1814) was one mistake from beginning to 
end; but all trace of its retrograde tendencies vanishes in 1815. In 1827, 
however, all these tendencies reappear, and the germ of them is visible from 
the hour of the advent of Charles X. to the throne. 
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Journal des Débats in 1829-30 was the best attempt to establish 
constitutional practices without constitutional institutions, to 
separate parliamentary from representative government, and to 
make Liberalism a sect, and Liberals the members of a close caste 
whose war-cry should be, “ nul n’aura de Vesprit hors nous et nos 
amis!” That the Journal des Debats, since it ceased to be the 
organ of official power, has been one of the two journals which 
in France represent the enlightened and really Liberal portion of 
the community, is undeniable. For the twelve years extending 
from 1848 to 1860, the action of the Journal des Débats has been 
an eminently useful one; but these years have been forcedly 
identified with true Liberalism, because employed in the work of 
opposition to a despotic rule. Up to 1848 the influence of this 
always ably-written paper tended essentially to narrow the public 
thought ; and now, that it has abdicated all free agency, it only 
remains for it to be as subservient as the other members of the 
“inspired” Press. The Journal des Débats, however, is a most 
important subject of study to every one who wishes to procure an 
accurate account of what the Press in France can, and cannot be. 
For the twelve years which are but expiring now, the Journal 
des Débats has a right to all our sympathy ; for the twenty years 
preceding those, it has a claim to our utmost and most inquisitive 
interest. The Journal des Débats is the irrefutable record of 
the political narrow-mindedness of Frenchmen, of their inborn 
incurable illiberalism, and of their incapacity for appreciating the 
true, and therefore grand principles, which animate the repre- 
sentative system of Great Britain. We have said, and we re- 
peat, that journalists in France adequately represent the journals 
in which they write, that the journals are embodied in them, and 
acquire importance in the eyes of the country for the reason that 
such or such men write in them. No man more thoroughly or 
better represents the Journal des Débats than M. St Mare 
Girardin. He represents it most honourably during its most 
honourable period, withdrawing from it now that its career ceases 
to be an independent one; but he represents it also during the 
time of its shortcomings, and of its self-glorification as the prime 
supporter of Liberal doctrines. We would not have said this (for 
we have much respect for M. St Mare Girardin, and for what he 
honestly believes himself to be), had he not himself furnished us 
with the glaring proof of all we have stated. In the volume he 
published some eighteen months ago, we find a collection of con- 
tributions to the Journal des Débats, all of which are significant in 
the highest degree. ‘The spirit of the Journal breathes in every 
line, and we listen to the very words which, some thirty years ago, 
acted so strongly on the portion of the French community then 
readiest for enterprise, and lightly encouraged it to so many 
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irretrievable mistakes. Yes! lightly did so: we purposely re- 
cur to the word, for there lies the worst sign, and there the dis- 
tinguishing mark between the personal French Press and the 
impersonal Press of these kingdoms. Where a vital imperial 
interest should be at stake, and immediately so, it is not saying 
too much to say that the British Press, as an aggregate body, 
would treat it gravely: it might commit errors without end, 
advocate mistaken lines of conduct; but its utmost earnestness 
would be brought to bear upon the work, because it is really the 
interpreter of the public thought, and so grand a substantive 
as our public compels those who talk with it of its own affairs 
to do so seriously. The French Press, talking to the community 
out of doors, and more or less leading it, is never compelled to 
assume this tone or that by a pressure it cannot resist; it goes 
its own way, wilfully, and has but small remorse for any mischief 
it may occasion. It is of comparatively slight moment that, a 
quarter of a century after the commission of the sin, the sinner 
should exclaim, med culpé !—his faults, and the recognition of 
them, are matters for his own conscience ; the circumstance that 
it concerns us to recognise is, that such public sins could be so 
easily committed. “I was wrong—I should not do now what I 
did then,” cries M. de St Mare Girardin, alluding to the levity 
of his attacks against M. de Villéle. But the thing to be noted 
is, that he could do at any time the wrong he would not do now. 
It is the fact of the easy perpetration of a crime against the 
country that is to be taken into consideration ; the fact that a 
leading organ of publicity could trifle with the dearest interests 
of the nation ! 


“Tf I were to judge M. de Villéle now,” says St Mare Girardin, 
“Tshould assuredly not confine myself to saying, as it was our habit to 
do then, that he was a ‘ good steward’ (wn bon intendant); I should 
say that he was the one man who, under a monarchy which unhappily 
tried to retain all its old-fashioned ways, sought the most to imbue 
it with the spirit of new social conquests. M. de Villéle was a modern 
minister, rather than a liberal one. He cordially liked that repre- 
sentative system that had enabled him to achieve power ; and he tried 
to make his party like it too, though in this, his success was not great. 
All the men of any distinction in the Royalist camp were attached 
to representative institutions—Chateaubriand, Martignac, M. de 
Richelieu, M. de Fitzjames—in short, al/ the superiorities,—but the 
bulk of the party did not like them ; and the King (Charles X.) only ac- 
cepted them with those reservations of conscience which led him later 
to the coup d'etat of July 1830. The difficulties of M. de Villéle lay 
then above and below him. He had to combat his own party, who 
secretly mistrusted him, and the ‘ Liberals,’ who feared his antece- 
dents. Such as M. de Villéle seems to me now, I believe he might 
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have been the very minister of that Liberal Chamber that had newly 
sprung from the late elections. He would have felt more at ease with 
an assembly moved by the spirit of modern times, than with one ani- 
mated solely by regrets for the past. But no one at that period, nor 
Chamber nor King, would understand the part that M. de Villéle 
might have played The difficulty of finding a cabinet that 
should mediate between the Crown and the Parliament prolonged 
M. de Villéle’s ministry ; and, meanwhile, the Press, charmed with the 
freedom so recently awarded it, became excessive in its uses of that 
freedom, and took for its ceaseless occupation that of attacking M. 
de Villéle’s whole policy.” 


How much is there in this quotation! What alight does it 
throw upon the self-wrought misfortunes, and not yet self-ac- 
knowledged incapacity of France for political life! Mark the 
several confessions of this very honest and sincere-minded jour- 
nalist: The minister whom he did his utmost to overthrow 
was—his later experience tells himn—the “ one man” who, from 


his “modern” tendencies, could have reconciled the country 
and the Court, had he but had fair play; he was a “lover of 
representative institutions,” and tried to make those around him 
become so too; he would probably—had he met with fair play 
out of doors—not have been left to fight for his “ medern” ideas 
alone, for “all the superiorities” of the Restoration were sincere 


constitutionalists, and would have ended by supporting him; 
he was formed to be “the very minister” who was then needed 
by France—he had in himself more qualifications for success in 
his difficult task, at so difficult a time, than perhaps any other 
man; yet M. St Mare Girardin—in the year 1827 a very 
brilliant writer in the Journal des Débats—had (he and “ his 
party” too) a certain trick of always attacking M. de Villéle. It 
was a sort of “habit” with them. No one admits the wrong and 
the absurdity of the whole thing more frankly than does now St 
Marc Girardin himself. But we go further: we do not blame 
him for what he did in 1827. There was nothing extraordinary 
in his doing it. He was tempted by his talent, as many another 
at his age and with his facility might be. There are fewer men 
than _ think, who, were they unchecked by public opinion, 
would be worthy to be trusted with that mighty weapon, a pen,— 
fewer minds than we suppose awakened to the glorious power 
but grave responsibilities of written words. In 1827, in the 
mischievous work of attacking M. de Villéle, M. St Marc 
Girardin did, we maintain, what many another young man 
would have done. We do not blame him for his want of political 
sense, for his shortness of political vision, nor even for the fact 
that his violent partisanship was unimpassioned—no! for nothing 
of all this do we blame him; but we look with terror and amaze 
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at the condition of a Press and of a country in which it was pos- 
sible for all the harm he did to be done. Let any impartial man 
reflect upon the position, and say whether a similar disaster is 
conceivable with us. Let any one try to imagine to himself the 
existence of a great internal danger, during which (moderation 
and patience alone being required) the impatient levity, the 
political insanity of a most personal Press, incarnate in some few 
talented individuals, should plunge the nation into revolution 
leading to ruin. The thing could not be. Suppose any amount 
of talent in the journalist—suppose a very Shakspere of jour- 
nalism ;—still it will not do; he would be powerless to shake 
the columns of the Times. No genius he might possess, no fame 
he might have won, would enable any mere individual lightly to 
imperil the common weal, or, at a great crisis, to seduce the 
public voice into a betrayal of the public belief. No one has 
felt this more deeply than M. Forcade ; and, as far as our know- 
ledge of contemporary France leads us, he is the only French 
journalist who has done so, and who has ever regretted that 
absence of public opinion which acts as a check on any caprice 
of journalism. We have no hesitation in affirming M. Forcade 
to be one of the foremost political philosophers of our day. 
There is in him—what is so rarely to be found in France—suf- 
ficient devotion to a cause to make it indifferent to him whether 
or not he be known to have furthered it. He has that “ unselfish 
passion” of things, without which it ought not to be permitted to 
any man to call himself a politician. From among fifty or sixty 
of those famous “ Chroniques Politiques” of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, of which the least that can be said is, that they are 
State papers of the rarest excellence, we will extract the following, 
because it goes straight to the very point of our own argument, 
and comes in support of our own theories upon the causes of the 
superiority of the British Press as an institution. ‘The date is 
March 1859, three months after the Emperor’s warlike speech 
to the Austrian minister, and six weeks before the outbreak of 
the Italian war. : 


* At the point of ripeness now reached by the European crisis,”— 
says M. Forcade—“ we can no longer disguise our anxiety. Is it 
the fear of war that makes us anxious? No! Were the war proved 
to be a just one, we should not fear it; neither have we any system- 
atic desire that a great nation should always elude the glorious 
but heavy responsibilities of war. Let the question of peace and 
war be discussed by Europe, however we may lament, we will not fear 
it. But what causes our deep anxiety, our deep emotion, is the state 
of public opinion in France, the state of the public mind at home, whilst 
abroad there is being discussed, in the country’s name—and for her 
interest it is said—so complex, so vast a question ; a questiou so bound 
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up with all her past and all her future, and the settlement of which 
may modify the whole aspect assumed by European civilisation during 
the last forty years. What causes our anxiety is the ignorance and 
indifference of France, the little information and little care she has 
about the motives which are to plunge her suddenly into the solution 
of the ierrific problem. Why to-day rather than yesterday? What 
knows she of that? Alas! within the last two months, how often 
have we indulged in a bitter smile at the hesitation and the inconsis- 
tencies of opinion out of doors! and now, how sincerely we repent 
having done so! It was no subject for irony ; it was the very depths 
of our truest patriotism that should have been touched by such a 
sight. In our mind, the state of public opinion, as shown in France 
on the question of peace or war, should excite the utmost attention of 
all political men. What is termed ‘ opinion’ out of doors allows it 
to be supposed that it has vague tendencies in favour of peace, simply 
because it is uninformed upon the real causes of war. Opinion with 
us is resolved, or determined, on nothing ; for on nothing has it come 
to a definite conclusion. And how is such a conclusion to be reached, 
where no serious discussion is tolerated? Public opinion has recently 
been called the ‘sixth great power in Europe.’ A mighty honour truly ! 
But how does it stand with us? and what is a great power deprived of 
knowledge and initiatory will, and which, instead of taking high re- 
solves, and holding to them, is reduced to let the whole world see the 
ever varying impression made upon it, not even by real facts, but by 
those puerile, ridiculous, dangerous imitations of truth, which haunt 
the national imagination under the shape of rumours and reports! 
If, indeed, this famous ‘ sixth power’ exists, it is elsewhere, and is not 
personified by public opinion here. . . . We believe this absence 
of general interest in what concerns the general weal to be a source of 
embarrassment even to the Government; and we find our belief con- 
firmed by the language of the State itself, when on various occasions 
it warns the public mind against the over-credulous adoption of fables, 
invented to lead it astray. The evil must be great that makes a Go- 
vernment allude to it thus. But what is its cause? We believe this 
moral infirmity under which we are suffering, under which all high- 
toned spirits must suffer, to be an effect, a consequence :—the conse- 
quence of the extinction of the mental activity of the nation, the effect 
of the prostration of the national will. But by whatever cause gene- 
rated, what has been produced is a Press that prefers retailing second- 
hand news to discussing lofty systems,—a public opinion without 
knowledge, courage, or coherence—a sort of general moral paralysis.” 


Of course, the particular application made by M. Forcade of 
his theories is, that were freedom of the Tribune and of the 
Press restored to France, public spirit would start to life, and a 
genuine public opinion find its adequate expression in the Press. 
We will not dispute this with him, although we have proved, as 
we think, how, when France was in the enjoyment of every free- 
dom, both the public and the Press failed in their duties to 
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themselves and to each other. What we have chiefly sought in 
the above-quoted passage, is the confirmation by a French 
writer of great weight, of our own statement touching the 
absence of any intimate union between the Press and the pub- 
lic in France, and the inevitable inferiority entailed thereby 
upon the Press as an institution. Recurring to our assertion of 
the superiority, in the continental Press, of the journalist to the 
journal, we find, in the lines we have just translated, a mark of 
the incontestible superiority of M. Forcade over other French 
journalists. He, alone of them all (and we purposely remind 
our readers that we are treating of French journalism w/cn it 
was free), admits the necessity of the great checking powe1; in- 
vokes the aid of the public to control the Press, to compel it to be 
true; and shows a really patriotic, a really philosophica! sense of 
the vanity of the journalist’s mission as a dictator to the public 
thought, and of his immense importance as a faithful exponent 
of it. 

We should widely exceed our limits if we were to seek in M. 
Forcade’s pages for examples of his merit as a political writer. 
We might refer the reader to every one of his “ Chroniques 
Politiques.” But it is not for this that he appears to us so re- 
markable among his own countrymen: it is for having so perfectly 
just a conception of what a journalist’s sphere of activity 7s, and 
of what are the proper relations between the public and the 
Press. In our opinion, M. Forcade stands far higher as a politi- 
cal polemic than M. Saint Marc Girardin; but that is a matter of 
opinion, and others may differ from us—we should not the least 
mind if they did so: we attach no importance to the fact of M. For- 
cade’s bi-monthly pamphlets (for such they are) being models of 
style and of high thought upon the highest matters; but what we 
do attach importance to is, that he sees things as few Frenchmen see 
them ; that his perceptions are straight where theirs are crooked; ° 
and that, if only a dozen men in France had held firmly the 
opinions he holds, journalism could not have worked the evil it has 
worked there, nor could the French be the “sons of newspapers” 
(to use Hothen’s famous words) which they are. It is a question 
of principle on which he stands, not of practice. In mere prac- 
tice, he might, for instance, have committed the faults committed 
in 1827 by St Mare Girardin, and have lightly written on the 
gravest subjects; but his principle is so to raise the condition of 
the Press, so to modify its juxtaposition to the public, that such 
faults should become of impossible commission. His tendency is 
to call into life the great checking power—to create, to educate 
public opinion, to force it into self-development : the co-existence 
with it of a Press that is its interpreter is an immediate and in- 
evitable consequence; as is also, naturally, the subordination of 
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the journalist to the journal. It is for perceiving these truths, 
and vindicating them untiringly, that M. Forcade, in our mind, 
stands alone in France. He is catholic-minded in a country 
where, under let what will be the existent form of govern- 
ment, everything is animated by the narrowest spirit of exclu- 
sivism—he is that rarest of all political nature’s products, a true 
Liberal. 

As an organ of publicity, we will at once say that we place the 
Revue des Deux Mondes higher than any other in France,—far 
higher even than the Journal des Debats at its best and freest 
period. We do so, because we look upon the influence of the 
Revue as so very much more elevating than that of the Debats,— 
so very much better calculated to enlarge the public thought, 
and guide it towards the study of the one master-problem of 
self-government. Still, even the Revue des Deux Mondes, if con- 
sidered as the representative of a vast institution, falls far short 
of what we can point to in these kingdoms,—the Times, for 
instance. Nor has the difference of the form of publication by 
any means as much to do with this inferiority as might be sup- 
posed: modify very slightly the composition of one or two of its 
habitual articles, and spread them all out over the eight pages, 
the forty-eight daily alan of the Times, and there will not 


be found any very great obstacle to the process being repeated 


every day; and, on the other hand, file the “ Leviathan” for a 
fortnight (when Parliament is not sitting), and it will be seen 
that, with the exception of certain special articles, nearly every 
paper of any importance will bear reading as well as at the 
moment of its original publication. There is then no funda- 
mental reason that should prevent our drawing a comparison 
between the two; for the influence they exercise is of the same 
species, whatever may be the difference of the form under which 
it works, 

We are disposed to think that people in Great Britain very 
commonly underrate the usefulness of such a newspaper as the 
Times. We choose it as our example for more than one reason: 
first, on account of its enormous circulation ; next because of its 
perfect independence of parties; and lastly, because it is even 
here, in vur own nation, quite sui-generis, and has its like no- 
where. 

For v int of the great, self-recognised, substantive public we 
have already spoken of, the Times never could exist abroad. It 
is thoroughly and exclusively British ; for it is really and truly 
the expression of the public thought, whether temporary or per- 
manent. Perhaps the very defects of the Times prove even more 
than its merits, its indissoluble oneness with the public. How 
perpetually, here at home, do we hear the 7imes abused for its 
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vacillating policy, for its shiftings and changings, for its miserable 
uncertainty of purpose, and for its shamelessly sudden conversions! 
And as for the abhorrence in which it is held in the continental 
world, the violence of it would make us smile. But upon what 





does all this blame—amply merited for the most part—bear ? 
Why, chiefly on the foreign policy of the Times. Now we are not 
by any means certain that, if the average of all tolerably well- 
educated Britons were taken, and if they were told to talk au- 
thoritatively upon foreign politics once in every twenty-four 
hours, they would not make just as many mistakes and talk just 
as much nonsense as does the Zimes. We firmly believe they 
would. It is the one point on which the British people knows 
the least, and on which the peoples of the Continent know the 
most; therefore they are not fairly matched. The superiorit 
of the Zimes lies in the fidelity with which it utters British 
thoughts,—in the immediateness with which the nation speaks 
through it, as with its own voice. But when it comes to treat of 
questions upon which i is in the very essence of the British 
nature to be ignorant or deceived, then it ceases, as it were, to 
speak for, or even to be, itself, and is led away by a sentiment, 
or dictated to by a party; and, as an inevitable consequence, 
becomes silly, unreliable, and often mischievously wrong. But 
what, we would ask, must be the intrinsic worth of a paper 
whose importance resists such repeated proofs of inferiority on 
one point? Any one of the mistakes committed daily by the 
Times would cost a political journal its reputation on the Conti- 
nent; yet if the 7imes were to commit still worse blunders, its 
influence would not be diminished thereby, for the simple reason 
that its influence does not rest upon the ground on which its in- 
feriority is shown. ‘Take the Zimes where it is itself, and see 
what its genuine value is there. 

We have said that it would be perfectly possible to read once 
a fortnight the back numbers of the Times ; which, be it remarked, 
is the greatest praise that can be given to a daily print: we will 
add, that it would be perfectly impossible to subject any other 
daily paper in the whole world to the same ordeal. Why 1s this? 
Because, in the treatment of all home questions, the 7imes takes 
a high moral tone; chooses for the bases of its arguments 
broad, solid, permanent truths, that are proof against the action 
of time or fashion; expresses the latent thought of the whole 
public (which is always a generous one); and appeals from the 
nation to its better, nobler, but more hidden self,—fulfilling thus, 
as we said in our opening pages, the real office of the Press: that, 
namely, of being the nation’s conscience. We would almost 
go the length of challenging any one to show, that for many 
years past, the Zimes has been unfaithful to these high duties. 
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We again and again invite attention to the wide difference be- 
tween the treatment of foreign subjects by this monster organ of 
publicity, and its treatment of home questions. We condemn 
it altogether as regards the former, looking upon it as inferior 
to even second-rate journals on the Continent,—as ignorant, 
one-sided, unreliable, unsafe ; but we affirm, that whenever the 
great social and moral interests of the British people are in- 
volved, whenever their internal development and their intrinsic 
worth are at stake, the 7imes makes no mistakes; and at any 
distance of time those who re-read what it has said, will be the 
better for it. This comes not only from the fact of the oneness 
of the journal with the public, but from the constantly elevated 
idea of itself with which the public inspires the journal. The 
Times acts upon a very proper avoidance of two great, and 
generally adopted errors: belief in the materialism of the age, 
and of the degeneracy of the race. It virtually admits (for it 
acts on the admission), that the materialistic signs of the present 
wondrous age are mere appearances, the chief wonder of all the 
age’s wonders lying in the immateriality of their causes. This 
a material age !—when, granted a breath of vapour, a flash of 
fire, an electric touch, and a new world is! Why, it is so 
directly the reverse of material, that it is the age that has gifted 
matter with a soul. And the two things go together: in such 
an age, the race that truly appreciates its gains cannot be dege- 
nerate. Most men are, in reality, nobler than they think ; and 
it will be found that the invincible cause of the superiority of 
the organ we are speaking of—the cause, in honour of which al! 
its other shortcomings are forgiven—is its indestructible belief 
in the utmost amount of nobility in the British race. Let any 
one take the trouble to study the line adopted by the Times 
when a question of public morality is at stake: we will take 
any of the questions that have arisen within the last two or 
three years,—the release of the prisoners from Winchester gaol— 
the case of Dr Smethurst—the “exclusive” fete at Cremorne— 
Admiral Hope in the Peiho—the Field Lane Refuges—Sarah 
Dyer—the Catholics in Canada—the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to the United States—the Road child murder—the 
Premier’s visit to the ragged schools,—these, and a hundred 
others of a similar nature ;—and we unhesitatingly affirm, that 
the line followed by the Times has been bold, and eminently 
unconventional—far more than strictly moral, loftily so; and 
that any one studying it will be the better for so doing. On 
any and all of these occasions, the Times, thoroughly one with 
the public, has appealed to that public’s higher sense, to its 
superior self, and has only helped to achieve such vast results be- 
cause of its unshakeable faith in the greatness of the British race. 
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No more convincing proof of what we here advance can be 
found than in the Volunteer Movement. The superficial aspect 
of public opinion would have induced a belief in the degeneracy 
of the British race ; Manchester, by its “ school,” had preached 
itself into the notion that the so-called positivism of the age was 
to crush all more chivalrous aspirations ; that men were to live 
only to trade, and that no amount of injustice or of wrong was 
henceforth to arouse generous indignation, or imperil the gross, 
sensual enjoyments of the “ peace-at-all-price” system. Super- 
ficially, the public connived at all this,—there is no denying it,— 
and great is the credit due to the Zimes for having felt that at 
bottom the public knew better, and for having been the awakener 
of the national conscience. The reasoning process was simply 
the following: “The men who advocate all this ‘ base abandon- 
ment’ are not British; their one distinguishing characteristic is 
their total want of a spark of British feeling; therefore, if 
Britain still be Britain, she will arise and throw off these traitors 
to her fame.” The thing was tried, did Nor at first succeed, 
but succeeded in the end; because they were right who refused 
to believe in Britain’s degeneracy, who trusted her in spite of 
all outward seeming, and who, resolutely appealing to her own 
true self, called up that self in all its grandeur from beneath the 
mass of sordidness and falsehood under which an attempt had 
been made to stifle it. There is no denying the extent of the 
service done, nor the manner of its doing, nor to whom the deed 
is mainly attributable. That such a thing would be impossible 
abroad, is to be ascribed much less to the importance of the 
Times than to the inferiority of the Press in continental countries ; 
to the circumstance of its not deriving its power from its oneness 
with the public, or from its being the medium through which 
the public thought is expressed. 

Another mark of the superiority of the Times is to be found 
in its own prompt assumption of the weighty responsibilities 
laid upon it. When a power—vested whether in a man or an 
institution—makes a declaration of readiness to answer for 
stupendous results, it either really is answerable for them, or 
its vain assertions are blown to the winds by the explosion of 
universal ridicule. Lord Palmerston, lately, at Romsey,’ cele- 
brated the Press as “one of the wonders of civilisation,’ and 
as “an institution to which the progress of all civilisation and 
the interests of our own country are boundlessly indebted.” The 
Times proudly asserted its right of returning thanks in the 
name of the “enormous power;”* and, two days afterwards, 
said, that “having some claim to represent this element in human 


1 Speech at Romsey, November 6, 1859. 
2 Leading article of 22d November 1859. 
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affairs,” it congratulated its “countrymen on the frank admis- 
sion of its importance.” Now, let any impartial reader say 
whether a similar piece of self-assertion would be tolerated, or 
could be attempted by any other organ of publicity in the 
United Kingdom. None other would attempt it ; but did any 
other do so, we all know what would be its fate. Yet this can be 
done by what those who hate it most join in denominating the 
“ Leading Journal ;” and that it can be so, is the fact we wish 
our readers to see in its true light. “Those who hate it most!” 
are the words we have just used: why, there are actually but 
few people who do not “ hate” the 7imes ; yet who does not see 
that this in no way diminishes, but only proclaims, its power? 
Standing so widely apart as it does from the continental Press, 
there is, however, one organ of publicity in Germany which, in 
this one particular respect, may be said to resemble the Zimes ; 
and it is for that reason we have chosen it as the fittest repre- 
sentative of German journalism. We allude to the Allgemeine 
Augsburger Zeitung, known to us under the name of the Augs- 
burg Gazette. The distinguishing feature of this very remark- 
able paper seems to us to be, that in common with the Times, 
but with no other that we know of, it is read by its enemies. 
Other newspapers, all over the world, are chiefly read and mainly 
supported by those with whose opinions they agree. The Times 
and the Augsburg Gazette alone are read by those whose opinions 
are not the same as theirs. Germany is morally split up into as 
many theories as she is geographically into States. Not only 
does a Prussian read the Prussian papers specially, a Bavarian 
those of Munich or Nuremberg, and an Austrian those of 
Vienna, Prague, or Pesth, but a Radical from the south reads 
the Gazette de Cologne, as a high Tory from Baden or Stuttgard 
rejoices over the Berlin Gazette de la Croix ; each finding therein 
the echo of his own individual opinion, the confirmation of his 
own particular creed. But, just as the Conservative country 
gentleman with us takes in the Morning Herald or Press for his 
own comfort, but must take in the Times in order to “know what 
is going on;” and as the “Advanced Liberal” reads the Daily 
News tor his pleasure, grumblingly recurring to The Thunderer 
for his information,—just so, the Prussian Pietist, the Leipsicker 
Freethinker, the Rhineland Socialist, the Hungarian Historic- 
policy partisan, or the Viennese Constitutionalist (or Absolutist as 
the case may be), after they have, each of them severally, revelled 
in the persual of the narrow-minded exclusive prints, in which 
their own individual form of narrowness is reflected, just so, we say, 
do they turn to the Allgemeine Zeitung “to see what is going on.” 
They don’t read it because they like it, but because the reading of 
it is a necessity, and the non-reading of it would entail inferiority. 
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This is the one point on which the Augsburg Gazette resembles 
the Times. For the rest, it shares with all its continental brethren 
the condition which separates them from the British Press. It 
is the work of a man, not the result of a demand for adequate 
utterance by the public thought. 

This difference between the British nation and the other nations 
of Europe will be found everywhere. Abroad, a sovereign grants 
a constitution, framed by his ministers, to subjects who are to 
adapt themselves to its provisions as well as they can. In these 
Islands all institutions are the mere product of the growth of the 
people, who, outgrowing certain governmental forms, cast them 
aside, or let them drop. With us the capacity of the governed 
is on a par with that of the governors; and so, with the Press: 
the public who is to be spoken to, is in every sense the equal of 
the speakers to whom it is to listen. The public calls certain 
journalistic forces into life. It wants them, and they are never 
slow to come forth. But it is the consumer who is in advance 
of the supplier. 


“ The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread,” 


as Tennyson truly remarks; but the “diffusive thought” is 
pre-existent to the expression of it, and it has both “ worked 
and spread” before it has compelled itself into any definite 
form. 

This is to be noted only in Great Britain. Most luckily for 
the German public, a man of vast intellectual superiority, of in- 
domitable energy, of largely liberal views, and of a singularly 
raried education, determined to try if it were not possible so to 
modify the spirit and tendencies of an organ of German publicity, 
as to give it somewhat of the breadth and catholic-mindedness 
of a journal like the Times ; to disengage it from the trammels of 
localism and party, and force it to become, at all events up to a 
certain point, the expression of the public thought, where the 
public thought was independently exercised. The journal was 
the Allgemeine Zeitung ; the man was Hermann Orgés, famous 
enough in Germany, north and south, but comparatively little 
known, we suppose, to British readers. When M. Orgés came to 
have a share in the direction of the Allgemeine Zeitung (some 
eight or ten years ago, if we are not mistaken), nothing distin- 
guished that paper from its other German contemporaries, unless 
it might be its venerability as one of the stiffest representatives 
of the old Treaty-of-Vienna school, and every now and then, 
the insertion in its columns of a clever literary article. As to 
politics, it was “ pigtail” all over, and therefore incapable of ex- 
pressing what was latent in the mind of the rising generation 
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anywhere. But Hermann Orgés was of the “ rising generation ;” 
and when he came to have a voice in the guidance of its des- 
tinies, the Augsburg Gazette underwent a thorough transforma- 
tion, cast its pigtail, and began to live the life of our nineteenth 
century. 

What has made the change radical and enduring is less 
even the talent and eloquence of Orgés, than his character 
as a man—a character formed by out-of-doors experience, and 
moulded by action into something very different from what the 
usual German character is. By birth a Prussian, and a Pro- 
testant, Hermann Orgés began life, as do most Prussians, in the 
army. After having served as an artillery officer with dis- 
tinction, he retired, and entered the navy. His existence as a 
sailor carried him round the world, from east to west, and north 
to south.' Hence the wide range of subjects he is competent to 
treat ; his familiarity with all commercial problems ; his pro- 
found knowledge of certain special questions, such as that of the 
condition of the Ottoman Empire, for instance, or the French 
dominion in Africa, or the Suez Canal; and hence, too, the 
strongly practical, business-like mode of dealing with political 
combinations, no matter of what species, which distinguish the 
writings of Orgés from those of any German publicist that we 
know of. 

Old Blaise de Montluc, the sturdiest soldier of France under 
the Valois race, had a notion of the kind of man whom we want 
to make better known to the British public ; and he was bitterly 
opposed to any one chronicling events if he had not been largely 
mixed up with them. ‘Those, he said, who had “fought and 
lived” could best write; but of all who wrote of men and 
things from a distance, as it were, he had a strong suspicion, 
which he expressed by saying, “cela sent toujours son clerc !” 
Here is the universal detect of German political journalists— 
“cela sent toujours son clerc;” nor is it that alone—it is not the 
mere scribe you are sure to stumble against, it is the pedant; 
not the man of words merely, but the man of formulas ; the 
Herr Professor, whose very inmost soul wears spectacles, and 
whose perceptions are “ bemossed,” as the bewildered student 
of the “Second Faust” expresses it. These would-be deep 


1 Hermann Orgés entered the Prussian army in 1838, having been educated 
at the Artillery College of Berlin. He left it in 1848, with the grade of first 
lieutenant of artillery. ‘The formation of a German fleet had been decreed by 
the Parliament of Frankfort, and Orgés repaired to Hamburg, entered the 
school of navigation there, and after a few months’ preparatory study, in 1849 
started on a voyage round the world, which lasted upwards of eighteen months. 
In the spring of 1851, the German fleet was disbanded, and the ships sold. 
From 1851 to 1853, Orges employed his time in travelling over Europe, and in 
visiting the East. In 1853 he entered on his present position at Augsburg. 
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thinkers, who mistake darkness for depth, and fancy whatever 
is unreal must be grand; these insane theorists, who, like 
Goethe’s hero, have studied 

. « «+ Philosophie 

Juristerei und Medicin,” 


only, unlike him, have not found out that it all left them “as 
wise as heretofore ;”—these are the men who have driven to 
despair the few genuine statesmen in whom Germany has re- 
joiced, and who have well-nigh made it seem impossible that 
active, healthy, political journalism should ever exist in Germany. 
Against this school of hair-splitters and cobweb-weavers—for 
whom, assuredly, old Montluc would, with his primitive habits, 
have provided nothing less than the stake—Hermann Orgés stands 
out in sharp relief. There is in him nothing that “savours of 
the scribe,” and in every line of his rapid, concise, short-sentenced 
prose, you feel the steady, sincere impulse of a man who would 
rather be doing what he is talking of, if he could, than talking 
of it; as if, after all, at this time, high, earnest, vigorous talk 
were not the best, nay, the only means of rousing Germany to 
action. The glorious uprising of 1813 was “ sung in” by Arndt, 
Korner, and a few others. What these “ Lieder” were to the 
more lyrical-minded patriots of that time, the prose-appeals of 
Orgés in the Allgemeine may well lay claim to be, to his more 
sober-minded countrymen at this day. He has been warring 
on resolutely now for six or seven years, to force the Ger- 
mans into something like public life, to drive them into being, 
ina political sense, a public. No one out of Britain acknow- 
ledges as he does the vast advantages of so thoroughly impersonal 
a press as ours; perhaps in Britain no one takes the trouble to 
analyse these advantages so minutely. He scarcely allows a 
day to pass without warning his countrymen of the dangers 
that threaten them, and without showing them what they must 
themselves do to overcome them. 


“ There was actually a period of time,” says Orgés in one of his 
earnest articles, ‘‘ when the moral and political condition of the Ger- 
man people was so seemingly hopeless, that the very best strength 
of the race sought to escape the trammels of any nationality at all, 
and to lose itself in the anonymous life of general civilisation only. 
Germans were not Germans, but only members of the human family ! 
Now, up to a certain point, let us be lenient to this tendency, for 
it shows one of the highest aspirations of the Teutonic nature—it is 
one of the strongest proofs of its capacity of devotion to an idea, to 
an unselfish aim; but in real life, and in political life above all, 
the power of a tendency is best measured by what limits and defines 
it. A great race, to become a great State, must be selfish ; that is, it must 
concentrate its energies upon the achievement of certain definite ends, 
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which are in some shape identified with its interests. Without strong 
self-reliance, no man is of use to other men; without the strong habit 
of believing in its own resources, in its own individual self, no nation is 
of use to other nations, or of value as an ally. However it may look 
upon itself as charged with higher destinies in the dim future, no race 
can attain to greatness, save by the utmost development of its own 
purely national forces—its individuality is the root of all its power. 
Look where we may, we find Germans helping foreign nations to do 
things which are distinct from German interests : three-fourths of the 
soldiers in the “ foreign legions” of every State are Germans, and the 
half of all the professors, and of the artisans. Here they are fighting, 
teaching, working for strangers! It is a false state of things, and 
must cease, if Germans intend to be a self-subsistent race, determined 
to, and capable of repelling attacks from without. In British India 
we find Germans without end, receiving pay for military service. How 
easy would you find it to raise a British legion abroad? There lies 
the example ; we must follow it. German interests must be dearer to 
us than those of England in Hindostan, or of France in Algeria, or 
of any other foreign State whatever; we must, if we would exercise 
influence out of doors, be first an object of importance to ourselves 
at home.” 

This has been the one chief aim of the Allgemeine Zeitung 
ever since Orgés has aided in the guidance of the journal ; and 
it has certainly contributed much to the present movement 
throughout the German family in all its branches—a movement 
of which, some eighteen months ago, an illustrious French 
statesman said, “ & force détre une race ces Allemands sont un 
Etat !” 

Now, here again, as with M. Forcade, we find the journalist 
superior to the journal, and, up to a certain point, we have to 
note the same endeavour to bring the two upon a more equal 
footing. Forcade labours to awaken public opinion, Orgés strives 
to create a public; but both are truthfully and generously de- 
voted to the work of evoking a force which, if it fully existed, 
must necessarily diminish their individual importance. This 
strong sense of a political duty so patriotically performed sepa- 
rates the two writers we refer to from the large majority of their 
brethren in either country, whose habit it mostly is to be any- 
thing rather than self-sacrificing. But, in the one instance as in 
the other, the subordination of the journal is accomplished. The 
Revue des Deux Mondes would relapse into a merely literary peri- 
odical without its “ Chronique Politique ;’ it would still be first- 
rate in a literary point of view, but its political value is identi- 
fied with Forcade. And as to what the Allgemeine Zeitung would 
become were Orgés to withdraw from it, it would be hard to say. 
The best evidence is to be found in the disappointment of its 
readers on the days when the well-known signs which reveal his 
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ever ready co-operation are absent from its columns.’ If the 
talent and strong political sense, the energy and the self-abnega- 
tion, may be said to be equal in the two writers we have chosen 
as types of continental journalism at the present day, the field 
on which they have to exercise them is a very different one. In 
France there is a sort of public, though no public opinion; it is 
a dormant public, one that cares not to awaken from its slumbers, 
that neither takes its own part or any part in the great human 
struggles of the age, but that has quite a definite notion of what 
it wants to have said to it; and it circumscribes virtually the 
labours of even so distinguished a writer as M. Forcade, who re- 
gretfully exclaims,’ “ When a powerful country like France 
will persist in concentrating all its mental activity upon foreign 
politics only, how can any other nation be at ease!” He sees 
the evil, he sees the inferiority it entails, he sorely laments over 
the want of “all mental activity in home affairs ;” buat what he 
must do is laid out before him: he knows it, and he does it in- 
comparably. He must write on foreign politics, and lead the 
so-called “ public,” who will not take the trouble to form its own 
opinion ; to this he resigns himself, and his political essays are, 
as we have already said, excellent state-papers. With Orgés, 
the position is different: it being necessary actually to call a 
public into existence, a greater variety of interests have to be 
appealed to, a wider range of chords have to be touched. What- 
ever can force a manifestation of collective life from Germans 
—as Germans, and not as Prussians, Austrians, Bavarians, 
or Saxons—falls within the sphere of activity of Hermann 
Orgés; and the consequence is, that you find him for ever 
bringing his world-wide experience as a man to bear upon 
the requirements of his calling as a journalist. At one moment 
you will have him contrasting the vast interests of Europe (in 
which naturally the possessors of the Adriatic and Baltic 
coasts have an equal share) with the particular interests or 
cravings of France; at another, he will compel attention to the 
necessity for railroads without end, because these, without ask- 
ing for let or leave, throw their net over antagonistic popula- 
tions, strangling local rivalries, and promoting general good- 
will through the cheering influences of a wealth-ensuring internal 
trade. His perfect mastery of nearly a dozen languages makes 
him familiar with the literature of many nations, as his travels 
have made him so with the nations themselves; and he will seek 
the example he needs in what such a man did, or in what such 

" The sign in the Allgemeine is pre-fixed to the article. The two signs whereby 
M. Orgés is known are, as we have been informed, the letter A and three stars 
placed thus *, 

* Revue, 15th November 1860. 
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another thought. ‘His object is to force his countrymen into 
thinking, together, and to this every hour is given up. He will 
leave no one subject untouched on which public thought can be 
aroused ; he will, when he has explained the aims of Imperial 
France in the affair of the Suez Canal, enter into minute details 
upon her cavalry organization ; he will show the moral supre- 
macy of kindred England everywhere, and prove how it derives 
from her intense internal life; he will vary free trade with the 
arts, and naval gunnery with a tribute to the memory of Hum- 
boldt, and be everywhere first-rate, because everywhere prompted 
by the same purpose. When the treaty of Villa Franca is 
signed, and the entire south of Germany (ignorant of the noble 
reply already given by Francis Joseph to Bonapartean tempta- 
tions) is smarting under the idea of having been abandoned by 
the north, Orgés, who sees the danger, is the very first to cry— 
“No rancour! union amongst all!” And the cry is heard. 
Union! there is his watchword—union everywhere. On the 
oceasion of the Schiller Fest, he calls upon all to recognise the 
oneness of German intellect; on the anniversary of the death 
of Queen Louisa of Prussia, he adjures all to honour the one- 
ness of German patriotism in the hour of need, and to do un- 
divided homage to the high-hearted woman who to the last said, 
“ Desperate resistance alone can save us.” 
What Orgés has achieved is very considerable; what he at- 
tempts is almost beyond the possible achievement of one man. 
3ut that word again stops us. What we have told our readers 
of him vouches for his very remarkable exploits on the field of 
journalism, but does not prove any increased development in 
the life of political journalism itself in Germany. Journalism 
remains where it was on the Continent,—subservient, namely, to 
journalists, and identified with them. The great public voice is 
no nearer than it was to making itself heard. In order to make 
still clearer the superiority of Britain in this respect, let the fol- 
lowing words be studied :— 


“Tt was an article in the Hdinburgh (in 1840) which made Clive’s 
reputation, by a modern expression of an ancient truth—now, as of 
old, a sacred pen was required to rescue brave deeds from the night 
of oblivion: but it was no longer by the old vehicle that the work 
was performed. It was not a poem, not an epic, not a rhapsody, 
which raised Clive from obscurity, and set him on the pedestal of 
fame. The work was done by an article in the periodical press. 
That was the poem of the nineteenth century, and no song of bard 
ever answered its purpose better. The fact deserves careful note, for 
it is full of meaning. The power of the press is insensibly expanding, 
day after day, until it will suffice to embrace every province of thought. 
This is undoubtedly a revolution, but it is accomplished. The posi- 
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tion of the press is the result of gravitation alone, the natural product 
of circumstances and events; and it is the duty of all to turn to the 
best account an instrument of such unexampled power.” 


These lines are taken from one of those nameless leaders in 
the Times,' whose eloquence lies in their being true to the pub- 
lic thought, and which are coupled with the fame of no one 
individual thinker. 

According to the proportion in which the public thought is 
truly and anonymously expressed by the journals of any coun- 
try, the public of that country has acquired the habit of think- 
ing for itself. The following result, therefore, of a very minute 
and (we hope) conscientious study of the press and of public 
opinion in the three great European countries, ought to surprise 
no one:—Whilst on the Continent we find journalists, in 
Britain we find an impersonal press; on the one hand, we have 
such leading spirits as Forcade and Orgés; on the other, such 
an organ as the Times. 

1 Times, 2\st January 1860. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Home Ballads and Poems. By Joun GREEN- 
LEAF WHITTIER. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1860. 

2. Poems. By the Author of “The Patience of Hope.” 
Strahan and Co. Edinburgh, 1861. 

3. The Worn Wedding Ring, and other Poems. By W. C. 
BennET?T. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Ir is with our poetry as with our friends and wine, the longer 
we live, the more inclined are we to murmur over the new— 
“ the old is better.” We don’t say absolutely better, but better 
to us—the old agrees better with us. One result of this taste of 
ours is an unwillingness, not quite reasonable, to read new poems, 
or to acknowledge the rise of new poets, or, indeed, new any 
things,—even planets; we stick to our old ones, beginning with 
Mercury, and ending with Georgium Sidus. Doubtless, poetry 
is perpetual, as are flowers and stars; but we like the stars be- 
cause they are old, and we think a rose, and a lily, and a violet, 
more beautiful than any new flowers we have seen since we 
first saw them. Of course, by this old fashioned way of dealing, 
we are constantly doing others and ourselves injustice, as in the 
case of the author of “ Home Ballads.” Mr Whittier is a true 
poet, has a note of his own, as native and wild as is that of a 
linnet or a mavis. He is not one of the many clever writers of 
verses now-a-days, who are so, because somebody else wrote 
before them—clever mocking-birds, who have no song of their 
own, and can mimic any one else’s. He sings because he cannot 
help it. It is his way of uttering himself; and, after all, this 
musicalness of thought and word is quite as much an essential 
element of poetry, as the philosophy, and theology, and general 
omniscience, which, in our day, seem to be its chief ingredients; 
indeed, to our tastes, we would much rather have this one with- 
out the others, than all the others without this one. There- 
fore we welcome heartily this genuine songster, and take some 
blame to ourselyes—and much comfort too—when we see there 
is so much more of his we have yet to enjoy. 

The best poems in this volume are the least ambitious. We 
like “ The Witch’s Daughter,” a story as beautiful and touching 
as Mabel Martin’s face was when “ she sat apart,” and as strong 
and cordial as Esek Harden’s arm and voice, when 


** So pleasantly the harvest moon, 
Between the shadows of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elm boughs! 
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The Red River Voyageur. 


On Mabel’s curls of golden hair, 
On Esek’s shaggy strength it fell ; 
And the wind whispered, ‘It is well!’ ” 


We like this, and “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” “Telling the 
Bees,” “ My Playmate,” and “ The Red River Voyageur,” bet- 
ter than “ The Shadow and the Light,” “ Trinitas,” and “The 
Preacher,” though all these are full not only of power but of 
poetry. We wish he had let “The Pipes at Lucknow ” alone, 
the less said about them the better: there is more of sound than 
of sense, for instance, in this, as well as in them— 


“‘ Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 
She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the Campbell’s call : 
‘Hark! hear ye no MacGregor’s,— 
The grandest o’ them all!’” 


This is nearly as distressing as hearing the bagpipes them- 
selves ina room. They should be heard in the Highlands, in 
the evening, and in the next glen; and Professors Aytoun and 
Blackie should be left to sing their praises. 

But let us delight our readers, as we did ourselves, by a poem 
as truly native and inimitable as “Lochaber no more” or “ Wae’s 
me for Prince Charlie.” We confess to having broken down 
more than once when reading it aloud. This is the best of all 
tests of poetry, does it move? does it “tirl the heartstrings a 
to the life?” as Burns said and did; poetry that doesn’t do this, 
is as little worth as a novel that doesn’t divert. 


THE RED RIVER VOYAGEUR. 


“Out and in, the river is winding 
The links of its long, red chain 
Through belts of dusky pine-land 
And gusty leagues of plain. 


Only, at times, a smoke wreath 

With the drifting cloud-rack joins,— 
The smoke of the hunting-lodges 

Of the wild Assiniboins ! 


Drearily blows the north wind 
From the land of ice and snow; 

The eyes that look are weary, 

And heavy the hands that row. 
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And with one foot on the water, 
And one foot on the shore, 
The Angel of Shadow gives warning 

That day shall be no more. 







Is it the clang of wild-geese? 
Is it the Indian’s yell, 

That lends to the voice of the north wind 

The tones of a far-off bell? 











The voyageur smiles as he listens 

To the sound that grows apace ; 
Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St Boniface. 


The bells of the Roman Mission, 
That call from their turrets twain, 
To the boatman on the river, 
To the hunter on the plain! 















Even so in our mortal journey 
The bitter north winds blow, 

And thus upon life’s Red River 
Our hearts, as oarsmen, row. 


And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching 
And our hearts faint at the oar, 










Happy is he who heareth 
The signal of his release 

In the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace! 
















Is not this a bright, consummate flower? It fulfils its end, 
no less and no more; and though we cannot tell how to do it— 
as little, probably, as Mr Whittier himself’ could—we may con- 
sider it, ow it grows, how it gently and exactly answers its 
idea. First comes matter of fact—a bit of nature, the “long, 
red chain”—and then the first touch of human life, “the 
wild Assiniboins,’—just the very word. Then the feeling of 
the place, cold and dreary; you would be sorry for any one 
there; and instantly you are sorry for the “eyes that look” 
and “the hands that row ”—then darkness is added and fear— 
then the sound is heard graduating, till 


“The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace.” 
Then safety, light, warmth, food, sleep, peace ;—now springs up 
the reflex and deeper thought, ending in 




















The “ Patience of Hope.” 


“« Happy is he who heareth 
The signal of his release 
In the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace! 


We take leave to say, there is more of the aroma, more of 
the essence of true poetry in this song, than in all Festus, or in 
the last and worst half of Aurora Leigh. 

Such of our readers,—a fast increasing number,—as have read 
and enjoyed “ The Patience of Hope,”—listening to the gifted 
nature which through such deep and subtle thought, and through 
affection and godliness still deeper and more quick, has charmed 
and soothed them, will not be surprised to learn that she is not 
only poetical, but, what is more, a poet, and one as true as George 
Herbert and Henry Vaughan, or our own Cowper; for, with all 
our admiration of the searching, fearless speculation, the wonder- 
ful power of speaking clearly upon dark and all but unspeakable 
subjects, the rich outcome of “ thoughts that wander through 
eternity,” which increases every time we take up that wonderful 
little book, we confess we were surprised at the kind and the 
amount of true poetic vis in these poems, from the same fine and 
strong hand. ‘There is a personality and immediateness, a sort 
of sacredness and privacy, as if they were overheard rather than 
read, which gives to these remarkable productions a charm 
and a flavour all their own. With no effort, no consciousness of 
any end but that of uttering the inmost thoughts and desires of 
the heart, they flow out as clear, as living, as gladdening as the 
wayside well, coming from out the darkness of the central depths, 
filtered into purity by time and travel. The waters are copious, 
sometimes to overflowing; but they are always limpid and un- 
forced, singing their own quict tune, not saddening, though 
sometimes sad, and their darkness not that of obscurity but of 
depth, like that of the deep sea. 

This is not a book to criticise or speak about, and we give no 
extracts from the longer, and, in this case we think, the better 
poems. We advise our readers to possess the book, and get the 

Joy and the surprise of so much real thought and feeling, on all 
that is best worth the one and the other. In reading this Cardi- 
phonia set to music, we have been often reminded not only of 
Herbert and Vaughan, but of Keble, a likeness of the spirit not 
of the letter; for, if there is any one poet who has given a bent to 
her mind, it is Wordsworth,—the greatest of all our century’s 
poets, both in himself and in his power of making poets. Pax 
in Novissimo will illustrate what we say about Keble; but we 
will not allow ourselves to wander farther. We give the follow- 
ing, because they are short. They are taken at random from the 
lesser poems :— 
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“ ASCENDING. 


‘‘ They who from mountain peaks have gazed upon 
The wide illimitable heavens, have said, 
That still receding as they climbed, outspread, 
The blue vault deepens over them, and one 
By one drawn further back, each starry sun 
Shoots down a feebler splendour overhead ? 
So, Saviour! as our mounting spirits, led 
Along Faith’s living way to Thee, have won 
A nearer access, up the difficult track 
Still pressing, on that rarer atmosphere, 
When low beneath us flits the cloudy rack, 
We see Thee drawn within a widening sphere 
Of glory, from us further, further back,— 
Yet is it then because we are more near.” 


“ QUI SAIT AIMER, SAIT MOURIR. 


**¢] burn my soul away !’ 
So spake the Rose and smiled ; ‘ within my cup 
All day the sunbeams fall in flame,—all day 
They drink my sweetness up !’ 
‘I sigh my soul away !’ 
The lily said ; ‘all night the moonbeams pale 
Steal round and round me, whispering in their play 
An all too tender tale !’ 
‘I give my soul away!’ 
The Violet said; ‘ the West wind wanders on, 
The North wind comes ; I know not what they say, 
And yet my soul is gone!’ 
Oh, Poet, burn away 
Thy fervent soul! fond Lover at the feet 
Of her thou lovest, sigh! dear Christian, pray,— 
And let the world be sweet!” 


This is as bright, as definite, as expressive as the flower 
selves. 


“ THE BABES IN THE WOOD: A LOVER’S DREAM. 


* So dreaming sad and true, 
He dreamed he saw two outcast children rove ; 
Oft had he nursed them fondly, so he knew 
Their faces—Hope and Love ! 


And ever farther North— 
Such heavy doom lay on them through some sin ; 

And sorrow not their own—they wandered forth, 

And none did take them in. 
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The Babes in the Wood. 


The wild wind round them strewed 

Brown whirling leaves, and sighed amid its play, 
While ever deeper in the wintry wood 

Their small feet went astray. 


Yet smiling as they sung 
Their little songs, they held each other’s hand, 
And cheered each other onwards in a tongue 
None else might understand. 


They fed each other kind— 

For slender food these gentle Babes require— 
With here and there a berry, left behind, 

On ragged thorn or brier. 


And closer as the dew 

Fell dank, unto each other’s side they crept ; 
And closer, closer to each other drew 

For warmth before they slept ; 


For by some law, these two 
Together born, together linked for aye, 
Could only die together ; so they knew 
What time their hour drew nigh. 


And oft amid the chill 

They woke and listened for each other’s breath, 
And felt a pulse beat feebly ; all was still, 

And yet it was not Death! 





‘ Still, Brother, thou art warm,’ 

They whispered to each other ; till its fold 
Relaxing languidly, each little arm 

Grew stiff, and both were cold. 
No pious Robins there 

Brought leaves ; but smitten with a late remorse, 
A pitying Spirit of the upper air 

Wept kind above each corse ; 


And from undying bowers 
Shook on those children, buried in the snow, 
Sweet buds and blossoms of the very flowers 
They played with long ago! 


We are childish enough to feel “queer” when reading this. 
As Sancho, at that wonderful dinner, where he got everything 
but his dinner, shouted out in hunger and despair, “ less observ- 
ance and more beef!” so would we call out for less omniscience 
and more poetry, from our poets. In this case, as in most others, 
we prefer their forte to their foible. It may be a fine thing for a 
writer of verse to be everything else—a psychologist, a physio- 
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logist, a pathologist (usgue ad nauseam), and it may be, an em- 
bryologist too, and great upon “nucleated cells”’—but it isa 
much finer thing for him to be a poet and to please—albeit these 
functions seem to be thought too humble and not sufficiently 
earnest in these loud times. But, after all, it is well to put in a 
protest about this nonsense of poetry being everything, because, 
in a certain and true sense, everything may be made poetical. 

It is especially necessary in this age, which is so much that 
of science proper, to remember that science and poetry are at 
the opposite poles of human thought, the end of the one being 
truth, the end of the other pleasure. Whatever may be our 
views as to the right mode of interpreting the book of Genesis, 
no one can fail to admire the Divine beauty of the words express- 
ing the fulness of the provision made for man in that garden 
which the Lord God R saree eastward in Eden, “ wherein He 
caused to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good 
for food, the Tree of Life also in the midst of the garden, and the 
Tree of Knowledge of good and evil;” or, as the Greeks would 
have said, the beautiful, the useful, the ‘good, and the true. 
Here we have poetry and prose, religion and philosophy, the 
entire round of human wants and powers. Now, we don’t object 
to any great thinker, when addressing the world, putting some- 
thing of all these four into his words; indeed, every great thinker 
and every man who deeply moves mankind and is himself deeply 
moved, must do this; but if he writes poetry, let him, in the 
main, be poetical; if he is a minister of the useful, let him give 
us something we can use, and so likewise with the good and the 
true ; let him answer to his name, but don’t let our poetry become 
too physiological any more than our physiology too poetical. 
Poetry proper comes in by “ the Beautiful gate of the Temple ;” 
don’t let her try any other, she looks best there. We have 
emerged, and, upon the whole, happily from the age of systems, 
divisions, and departments, the anatomical region, which postu- 
lates death to begin with; and are, now, as is usual in such 
cases, running into a course of “ confused feeding,” which, 
though it is better than feeding upon elements, and basic prin- 
ciples, and wind, has dangers and miseries and disorders of its 
own. 

As to Mr W. C. Bennett’s volume, we feel inclined to begin 
and end by exclaiming, as did a boy of fourteen to whom we 
read one or two of his effusions, “does he call that poetry ?” 
Whatever he may have done before, as certified largely by the 
press, at the end of this volume, this is indeed very sorry stuff, 
the strongest characteristic of which is its weakness. 

Mr Bennett seems curiously unaware of his own size; and writes 
lines “ By the Sea,” and on “ My own easy Chair,” quite un- 
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conscious that Byron and Thackeray had done so previously— 
no, not unconscious,—because there is a wretched mimicry of 
both ;—he must have presumed on his reader’s ignorance, or, more 
wonderful still, on his agreeing with himself as to the comparative 
merits of himself and the authors of “Don Juan” and “ Vanity 
Fair’—or as Hogg the shepherd used to put it, “Me and 
Burns !” 

But not to end with scolding, let us advise all our readers who 
have not seen it, to get and read, “ Cobbett’s Ride,”! the joint pro- 
duction of that “ young Lycidas” Henry Lushington, and his 
friend and biographer, Mr Venables. Here is the author of the 
“Register,” and the “'Twopenny Trash,” as he trots out of 
London— 


“ To meet the freshness of the day 
While yet the millions slept.” 


sick of his late hours in Parliament, 


“ From his broad weather-beaten face 
A manly look of gladness spoke— 
He snuffed from far the country air, 
That blew from fields unvexed by care, 
Unpoisoned by the smoke. 


A labourer’s son, ’mid squires and lords 
Strong on his own stout legs he stood ; 
Well armed in bold and trenchant wit ; 
And well they learned that tempted it, 
That his was English blood. 


And every wound his victim felt 
Had in his eyes a separate charm ; 
Yet, better than successful strife 
He loved the memory of his life 

In boyhood, on the farm 


Not for the song of nightingales, 
Or murmur of poetic streams ; 
But whistling boys, and lowing cows, 
And earthy sound of cleaving ploughs, 
He heard in his dreams.” 


Is not this like Goldsmith and Wordsworth combined, and yet 
more like itself than either? The entire poem is as nearly per- 
‘ect as anything in our language! 


_' Printed, but not published, some years ago, under the title, “ Joint Composi- 
tions,” which they were in the strictest sense, having been produced in conver- 
Sation——they were reprinted in Macmillan’s Magazine, with a prose introduction 
by the survivor—full of strength and tenderness, and the sharpest characterisa- 
ion, 
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Art. [X.—Sunday : its Origin, History, and Present Obligation; 
considered in Eight Lectures, Preached before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1860, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. By James Aucustus Hessey, D.C.L., 
Head-Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, etc. London: 
Murray. 1860. 


THE yearly volume, known as the “ Bampton Lecture,” besides 
being one of the most regular products of our theological culture, 
has a certain mission to fulfil, asa sign of the times. In some re- 
spects it is sure to bear “the form and pressure of the age.” 
The wide range of subjects from which the lecturer is allowed to 
select his theme—embracing all that is important in the Chris- 
tian evidence, in the doctrines of our faith, and the practical 
obligations which it imposes—brings up for discussion all pre- 
vailing views and opinions that appear to carry either an adverse 
or a favourable aspect to the claims and interests of the Bible. 
The Bampton Lecture serves, therefore, as a landmark for in- 
dicating the ever changing tides of human thought and specu- 
lation respecting the sacred oracles. We may add, that the 
personal distinction which the lectureship confers on its holder 
(to say nothing of the ample endowment which ensures him an 
immediate pecuniary recompense for his labour), enables the 
heads of the University of Oxford, who have the appointment, to 
secure the services of the most competent men in the Church to 
undertake the duties of the foundation. No one, versed in this 
massive theological serial (numbering now about eighty volumes), 
will deny that the chief object of the foundation has to a large 
extent been accomplished ; and that the Bampton Lectures, as 
a whole, have materially helped to strengthen the bulwarks of 
the Christian faith, and to frustrate the attempts which have 
been made from time to time to undermine them. 

Nevertheless, it is remarkable how little our theological 
literature is indebted to the Bampton Lectures for the highest 
class of productions. Of the fourscore volumes it has issued, only 
a very few have won the distinction of acknowledged celebrity 
and standard reference; and probably hardly any private theo- 
logical libraries will be found to contain even a tithe of the 
whole, especially if selected with a view to comprise, in a limited 
compass, the largest possible number of works that have exerted 
a formative influence on the views and inquiries of subsequent 
times. This comparative failure in the nobler aims of con- 
secrated talent and learning must, doubtless, be attributed in 
part to the stereotyped form of the volumes. By the will of 
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the founder, each of them must consist of what has been first 
prepared and preached as sermons, and these always eight 
in number; so that every subject of lecture must be com- 

ressed or expanded (as the case may be) into the same eight- 
fold division, and treated ina manner suited to the solemn dignity 
and hallowed associations of the pulpit. Such restrictions ne- 
cessarily cramp the lecturer’s freedom and energy of thought. 
Often, too, they oblige him to be general, where it is of import- 
ance to his argument that he should be minute and special; and 
cut him off from all playful strokes of fancy and humour, which, 
when skilfully plied, not only give liveliness and zest to contro- 
versial discussion, but contribute materially to its success. The 
result is, that the sermons, which constitute the proper body of 
the volumes, require to be supplemented by a huge appendix of 
notes, seldom inferior in bulk, and in force and pungency of 
spirit greatly superior to the discourses. They remind one not 
a little of those ideal creatures in the Apocalypse, which seem 
to have had bodies given them very much for the sake of their 
tails, “for their stings are in their tails.” It is surely to be re- 
gretted, that a series of productions which, from their felicitous 
origin, might have been expected to form models of theological 
disquisition, should, by a kind of constitutional necessity, be thus 
marred in their structure, and take rank artistically among the 
most abnormal works in English literature. 

This, however, is only one cause of the comparative failure of 
the Bampton Lecture to reach the highest style of authorship. 
Another still more potent inheres, we may almost say, in the very 
nature of the foundation. In its administration, it becomes 
necessary to limit the time devoted to the preparation and publi- 
cation of each series. By the terms of the foundation itself, a 
year must elapse between the appointment of a lecturer and the 
fulfilment of his obligations; a few months, besides, are allowed 
for the completing and printing of his materials. But what is 
so brief a space for the preparation of a work, that, at this ad- 
vanced stage of literary progress, aspires to a permanent and 
influential place in the vindication or development of Divine 
truth? Add even another year, and still another—more, we pre- 
sume, than is ever actually conceded—what should it still be for 
sucha purpose? A work in theology, as in any other department 
of thought, destined to live for generations, and stamp its impress 
on present and future times, must be the growth, not of one or 
two years, but of the better portion of a life. The theme must be 
thoroughly congenial to the tastes and mental capabilities of him 
who handles it. It must have had time to steep in his mind, 
sufficient to turn the important truths and principles involved in 
it in succum et sanguinem; he must have made himself familiar, 
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not only with its more obvious bearings, but with its profounder 
depths and relations; and, by the deliberate study of its history 
and literature, he must have elaborated and matured all his views 
concerning it. Occasionally, among the Bampton appointments, a 
lecturer does turn up, in whom these conditions happen in a more 
or less eminent degree, to meet. No more memorable instance 
of it could be found than in the case of Mr Mansel, whose intri- 
cate and arduous theme had, in some of its relations, been engaging 
his earnest attention for years. Bringing to it, as he did, the re- 
sources of a commanding intellect and most varied learning, his 
work readily surmounted the disadvantages of its faulty structure, 
and has taken its place in the class which not this age alone, but 
ages to come, will prize and study. But such a case is an exception 
to the general rule ; it can scarcely be looked for but at distant in- 
tervals. In the ordinaryrun of appointments to the Bampton Lec- 
tureship, the selection falls on men who have distinguished them- 
selves more or less in the studies prosecuted at the University; who 
are known to possess superior abilities and general attainments; 
and who, with a reasonable amount of time and fair opportunities, 
may be expected to produce a volume on some important topic 
connected with natural or revealed religion, that shall repay 
perusal and reflect no discredit on the nomination. Usually, the 
amount of special thought and learning brought to bear on the 
subject is simply what the lecturer, with such qualifications, and 
in so limited a space of time, may be able to command. 

In the series of the Bampton Lectures now before us, it is only 
the latter and more general conditions of literary success that are 
realized. Dr Hessey appears to be a man of good natural abilities, 
while the position he occupies, and the honours he has obtained, 
indicate superior attainments in the scholarship and accomplish- 
ments which distinguish the well-educated English clergyman. 
Moreover, we meet in his volume with proofs of corresponding 
qualities of leart,—in particular, of a kindly spirit, of a generous 
consideration for the poor, and an earnest desire to promote the 
religious interests, and elevate the general well-being of the com- 
munity, so as only the dangerous extremes of Puritanism be 
avoided. ‘This is nearly the whole of what we feel called to say 
on the favourable side. In regard to tlie subject of his lecture, 
he exhibits no evidence of special qualifications or unusually ex- 
tensive resources. We find nothing in the volume, either as 
regards its line of thought, or the learning brought in illustra- 
tion of it, which might not, we believe, with comparatively com- 
mon opportunities, have been produced, in the space of a few 
months, by any man of ordinary gifts. On several of the more 
interesting and important branches of the history of the subject, 
the author trusts to second-hand sources, which, at best, give but 
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partial information, and are sometimes as apt to mislead as to 
guide. We hope we shall be excused if we add, that, in the 
more controversial parts of the work, we meet too often with what 
we must term hereditary prejudices, special pleadings, weak 
positions, and inconclusive reasonings. As a whole, we cannot re- 
ard the volume as bringing any fresh materials of importance in 
aid of the view to which it lends its advocacy; and we greatly 
fear that its result may be the very opposite of what its writer 
designs—to strengthen the hands of those who disown the obli- 
gation of the Lord’s-day as one of religious observance, and who 
would remove the sanctions by which its sacredness is guarded. 
The title of the volume explains at once the view which it seeks 
to establish. ‘The appropriation of Sunday as the distinctive and 
fitting designation of the day, is meant to show that, in the opi- 
nion of the author, the institution belongs entirely to Christian 
times, and has no connection—except analogically, and by way 
of inference—either with a primeval or with the Mosaic Sabbath. 
To make good this point is a leading aim of the work. To show 
the entire independence, and even formal antagonism of the two 
ordinances, we have, first, the testimonies of Scripture, then those 
of the earlier fathers, appealed to in detail. The Lord’s-day, he 
holds, originated after Christ rose from the dead, and even then 
not strictly with Christ Himself, but with His apostles, who, hav- 
ing respect to his resurrection as the culminating act of His 
work on earth, fixed on the day of the week on which that event 
took place, as the fitting day for the meeting of His followers to 
jo in public worship, to celebrate the Christian mysteries, and 
interchange the greetings of brotherly fellowship and charity. 
Having such apostolic sanction, the day is, therefore, to be recog- 
nised as mediately of divine obligation; and it is not, as Arch- 
bishop Whately and others maintain, of simply ecclesiastical in- 
stitution. Dr Hessey lays much stress on this view of the divine 
obligation of the Lord’s-day, and regards the institution, when 
resting on this basis, as safe from the assaults of those who would 
turn it into a day of work or of worldly pleasure. According to 
this view, while the Lord’s-day is simply a Christian festival, it is 
more than the other festivals adopted by many churches of Christ- 
endom, which stand on church authority alone, without apostolic 
appointment; and both from this distinguishing feature in its 
origin, and from the many moral, social, and religious benefits 
associated with its observance, it has a binding obligation on the 
consciences of Christians. For the same reason, it is entitled to a 
place in the legislation of Christian states, to the extent at least 
of prohibiting the ordinary prosecution of worldly business, and 
withholding all direct sanction from worldly traffic for purposes of 
gain, distracting exhibitions, and public entertainments. 
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Such, briefly, is the view of our author. In regard to the 
ractical issues of the subject, we do not materially differ from 
ins but in some of his doctrinal positions we find ourselves 
compelled to assume an attitude of antagonism. We should have 
little quarrel with him as to the legislation proper for the subject, 
and the active measures fitted for promoting the due observance 
of the day in the present complicated state of society, especially 
as it exists in our larger towns. If, then, our practical conclu- 
sions are so nearly alike, why quarrel about the roads by which 
we reach them? We do so because we believe that the grounds 
on which Dr Hessey rests his conclusions are incapable of estab- 
lishing in the mind of the general community a felt obligation to 
suspend either business or pleasure on the Lord’s-day ; and, be- 
sides, they are set forth with many incidental statements and 
representations, which we feel persuaded will be turned to account 
by the opponents of what he, as well as we, would deem essential 
to the real well-being of the country. We do not for a moment 
doubt Dr Hessey’s sincerity in regarding his view of the obliga- 
tion of the Lord’s-day, not only as sufficient, but as practically the 
most effectual, the best fitted to promote true and healthy piety. 
But the reasons that carry conviction to his mind, and impress 
themselves on his heart, may be quite too feeble to reach the 
rougher and less susceptible conscience of society at large. In- 
deed, the mode of argument pursued by him and by writers of 
his type of thought, we must regard as self-contradictory on 
the more essential points of the controversy. It seems virtually 
to unsay at one stage what it has said at another,—to take back 
from the adversary what it has already freely conceded to him. 
And nothing more would be needed, as we conceive, by a skilful 
opponent—one, we mean, who is against any distinction of days 
whatever—than to make Dr Hessey refute himself. 

Let us give a few examples. In a great variety of places he 
insists on the essentially different character of the Old Testament 
Sabbath, and the Lord’s-day of Christians. He even says, that 
“the ideas of the Lord’s-day, and of the Sabbath, were originally 
quite distinct, and indeed almost antagonistic” (p. 89); and 
when speaking of Constantine’s enactment in favour of Sunday, 
he affirms “ it was not Sabbatarian ; there is in it no reference to 
the Sabbath of the fourth commandment ; no discouragement of 
the cheerfulness with which the genius of Christianity would 
suggest that the day should be associated” (p. 86). This, of 
course, implies that the Sabbath of the Decalogue was necessarily 
one of gloom and austerity. Yet, when we reach a further stage 
of the argument, we find, to our surprise, that the Sabbath of the 
fourth commandment was, in its own proper nature and design, 
no such frowning and imperious master. “The rest enjoined in 
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it was not an end in itself, for which man should be distressed 
and constrained by unreasonable annoyances ;” it admitted of 
“works necessary for the life or the preservation of man and beast, 
—for enjoying the contemplation of God’s works, and even joining 
with one’s brethren in social intercourse” (pp. 162, 164). Is 
there anything necessarily austere or gloomy in this to a religi- 
ously disposed and well-constituted mind? Is it materially 
different from what he himself describes as proper to the right 
observance of the Lord’s-day? He says of this: “ It is a divinely 
sanctioned religious day. It has the nomen et omen of the Lord’s- 
day. As such, it is a day which, from its very character, draws 
us away from the ordinary things of this life—life’s labours and 
life’s cares—and bids us, with hearts ‘ swept and garnished,’ invite 
the Lord’s presence. It is a day set apart, a day for religion” 
(p. 307). Perfectly so; and neither more nor less we under- 
stand to have been the Sabbath of the Decalogue. The con- 
trasts so often drawn by our author between the two—as if 
the one were all gloom, the other instinct with cheerfulness and 
joy,—the one perfect freedom, the other a yoke of hardship and 
constraint—resolve into mere controversial flourishes,—except 
that they unhappily remain as poisoned shafts for the bow of a 
godless adversary. 

A similar inconsistency (as we must consider it) appears in 
regard to the element of sanctity in connection with the two 
ordinances. Sunday, it would seem, started into existence 
almost dissevered from the holiness which is the more distine- 
tive characteristic of the Old Testament Sabbath, and yet some- 
how it becomes as much a holy day as the other. The author 
is here conscious of, at least, an apparent contrariety ; but he 
leaves the matter without any adequate explanation (p. 71, 
compared with 53). So, again, in regard to the use made of the 
fathers of the first three or four centuries. They are quoted 
here, as they have often been before, by Heylin and others, in 
proof that the early Church sharply distinguished between 
the Sabbath and the Lord’s-day, renouncing the obligation of 
the one, and owning the obligation of the other. By and by, 
we find these same fathers virtually disparaged, and proved 
to be incompetent witnesses upon the subject. For, after the 
notion of the Sabbath has been properly and clearly settled, 
we are presented with this formal deduction, “that the Sab- 
bath had a character more evangelical than one has been ac- 
customed to attribute to it, and is scarcely the exact institution 
to the continuance of which the fathers objected” (p. 165). The 
author should have considered the legitimate effect of such an 
admission on the use he had previously made of the writings of 
the fathers. It leaves unimpeached, indeed, their testimony in 
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favour of the early and general observance of the Lord’s-day as 
one of the most distinctive badges of Christians. But what does 
it imply as to their authority on the point so much pressed by Dr 
Hessey,—the essential difference between the Lord’s-day of the 
apostles and the Sabbath of the Decalogue? Simply, that the 
good men did not properly know what they were writing about : 
they were misled by names, which, in a great measure, they 
mistook for realities; and if their understandings had been 
more enlightened, their judgments would have been more 
cautiously delivered. 

This touches on a phase of patristic theology which, had it 
been more thoroughly studied by Dr Hessey, would have saved 
him from the inconsistency now adverted to, and kept him from 
pressing those earlier fathers into a service which they are 
specially disqualified from rendering. Their acquaintance with 
the earlier revelations of God was comparatively meagre and 
imperfect. In particular, the relation between the new and the 
old in the Divine economy, was just the point on which their 
discernment was most defective, and on which their judgment 
should be received with the greatest caution. It was the field 
where they most frequently lost their way, wandering sometimes 
into puerile conceits, sometimes even into entangling and per- 
nicious errors. The disadvantages of their position naturally led 
to this result, and form an adequate explanation of it. ‘They 
were, for the most part, bred in heathenism ; and coming to know 
Christianity before they knew much of what preceded it, they 
wanted the discipline of a gradual and successive study of the 
plan of God’s dispensations, and the help of a well-digested 
scheme of scriptural theology. They knew the Bible in por- 
tions, rather than as an organic and progressive whole; and 
even for that knowledge they were but poorly furnished, either 
with grammatical helps or with formal expositions. Is it sur- 
prising if, in such circumstances, they should have but imper- 
fectly caught the meaning of Old Testament Scripture, and 
should have appeared not always at home in proper acquaintance 
with its contents? Even Jerome, the most learned of them all 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, occasionally discovers what would 
now be regarded as a somewhat discreditable looseness and inac- 
curacy of statement. And both he and others, in applying what 
is written on the institutions and history of former times, often 
leave us at a loss to say whether the true or the false predomi- 
nated; spiritualizings the most arbitrary go hand in hand with 
the crudest literalisms, and the most palpable Judaistic ten- 
dencies are fostered, while evangelical principles alone were 
thought to be honoured. Take the following from Tertullian as 
a specimen on this very subject of days. Pleading for the pro- 
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riety of instituting and observing stated seasons of fasting, he 
thus defends himself against the charge of Judaizing, or, as he 
calls it, Galatianizing: “In observing these seasons, and days, 
and months, and years, we plainly Galatianize, if we are ob- 
servant of Jewish ceremonies, of legal solemnities ; for the apostle 
dissuades us from these, forbidding us to persevere in keeping 
up the Old Testament, which has been buried in Christ, and 
pressing the New. Because, if there is a new condition in 
Christ, the solemnities ought also to be new.”* As if the mere 
connection of an essentially legal observance with a Gospel 
era or event could transmute it into an evangelical rite! There 
is here in embryo the principle of all the ritualism of Popery. 
Chrysostom saw the matter somewhat more correctly ; he saw 
what Tertullian failed to see,—that stated times and ordinances 
of fasting, even if connected with specific Christian events, were 
not thereby relieved of a Judaistic character; yet he also 
wanted clearness and strength of conviction to urge their aban- 
donment, as foreign to the genius of the Gospel ; and his advice is 
acompromise between the truth he apprehended and the practices 
he allowed.?_ A multitude of similar instances might easily be 
produced, if this were the proper place, showing that, in what 
relates to the connection between the new and the old in God’s 
dispensations, the views of the fathers continually oscillated 
between the two extremes of excessive and arbitrary spiritualism 
on the one hand, and grossly literal and fleshly applications on 
the other. In this particular respect, they are in irreconcileable 
variance with themselves, and should not be appealed to as 
authorities on what they are so little qualified to determine. In 
truth, in this field, they are not the venerable doctors of the 
Christian Church, but rather its junior students; and while 
their testimony as to the religious observance of the Lord’s-day is 
to be received with implicit confidence (for so far it was their 
veracity and Christian feeling alone that were concerned), small 
account is to be made of their judgment respecting the alleged 
contrariety between the Lord’s-day and the Sabbath. Dr Hessey 
himself has unwittingly admitted as much, though with ap- 
parent unconsciousness of having thereby surrendered an im- 
portant link in his argument. 

If now we ascend from the fathers of the Christian Church 
to the “grey fathers” of the world itself, and examine what our 
author has said of their position in regard to a day of sacred rest, 
we shall find, we apprehend, another instance of the inconsistency 
already pointed out. He holds, as we have alreacly stated, the strict 
obligation of the Lord’s-day upon Christians—not from its having 

1 De jejunio, ¢. 14. ? Contra Judxos, iii. 4. 
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been imposed by any explicit command, but because “it was ob- 
served by the apostles and their immediate followers as distinct 
from the Sabbath. Being so acknowledged and observed by the 
apostles and their immediate followers, it is of Divine institution ; 
and so, in its essence and in the circumstantials of it mentioned 
in Scripture, it is binding on the Church for ever” (p. 51). A holy 
example is thus the chief ground for the perpetual observance of the 
Lord’s-day. But when from the beginning of the Christian Church 
we turn to the beginning of the world, we find a similar, nay, a more 
explicit and a more sacred example of the observance of a day of 
consecrated rest ; when it is said, that at the close of the six days’ 
creation work, God “hallowed the seventh day and blessed it.” Was 
not this example also binding upon man? For what end could 
days have been distinguished at all in a series of operations so im- 
mediately holding of the Godhead, unless for some benefit to man ? 
For whom but for him could the special blessing attached to the 
seventh day have been meant? Such questions naturally suggest 
themselves, and, we believe, force upon every simple and un- 
biassed reader of the Bible the conviction, that the very consti- 
tution of nature was framed, and man’s position on the earth, 
physically, socially, and religiously, so determined, as to require 
an ever-recurring day in the week for bodily repose and spiritual 
employment. But what says Dr Hessey? Oh! there is no evi- 
dence of any proper obligation in the matter. “It is merely an 
announcement of what God did, not a setting forth to man of what 
man should do. Besides, when was it enjoined upon man?” 
And then we have the usual objection of no further notice being 
taken of it in antediluvian or patriarchal history, with some addi- 
tional considerations about Adam not being able to have under- 
stood such a command, if it had been delivered to him, about 
Genesis being a revelation for Moses, not for Adam, and so on. 
Such is the way in which an intelligent Christian man can play 
fast and loose with the grounds of religious obligation, according to 
the demands of his argument. A specific command is necessary 
or not necessary—a Divine or divinely-authorized example carries 
with it an obligation to succeeding times, or it fails to do so, just 
as it happens to suit the purpose more immediately in view. ‘This 
clearly indicates the blinding influence of theory. We have no 
objection whatever to what is said of the obligation involved in 
apostolic precedent for the religious observance of the Lord’s-day ; 
for here we hold with our author—the authoritative example and 
sanction of the founders of the Christian Church proclaim for 
all future time the duty of that Church. But why should the 
example and sanction of the Divine Maker of all things be held 
to have done less for the primeval Sabbath? If there was no 
explicit law in the one case, neither was there in the other. Nor, 
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indeed, was any needed: formal law at the commencement of 
the world’s history would have been out of place; had it existed 
in the earlier records of the Bible, it would have betrayed the 
intermeddling of a later hand. Has Dr Hessey yet to learn that 
the age of formal law needed its period of preparation as well as 
the age of the gospel? From Adam to Moses we read nothing 
of formal law, except the enactment of blood for blood after the 
deluge (imposing a check on the fiercer passions of mankind), 
and the prescription, some centuries later, of the rite of circum- 
cision to the covenant seed. But the grounds of moral obligation— 
in other words, the elements of law—existed from the first ; they 
were placed, primarily indeed, in the nature of man, but they 
were not independent of, but rather linked to, his position in the 
plan and order of God’s creation. The one might even be said 
to form the necessary complement of the other. For how could 
man fulfil his calling as God’s spiritual offspring, made in the 
Creator’s image, but by entering into the design, and copying 
the example of his Father! And how could this be done, but 
by the communication of such knowledge as we find recorded in 
the opening chapters of the Bible, respecting the formation and 
arrangement of everything in nature! Here were the very foot- 
steps of Deity laid before him; as a loving and dutiful child, he 
must strive to discern and follow them—reach after God’s end— 
work and rest after God’s pattern, as the indispensable condition to 
hisenjoying the Divine lifeand fellowship. The instincts of his pure 
and holy nature would impel him to feel and act thus. But take 
from him the knowledge of what is contained in those primeval 
records, or deny their practical bearing on himself, and you leave 
him without a chart to guide his course; a child of God, indeed, 
but a child forlorn, not knowing how or wherein to do the deeds 
of his Father. 

We cannot believe that this was the spiritual position of the 
first father of mankind, either as regards God’s procedure at the 
creation of the world generally, or, in particular, as regards the 
institution of the Sabbath. It is, besides, most unwarrantable to 
handle the record as a lawyer would handle a document whose 
import he wished to render as meagre or equivocal as possible. 
The Bible is God’s revelation for the bulk of mankind, and in its 
more important statements, the plain, broad impression is sure to 
be the right one. How much more true to the spirit of such a 
book, than the negative criticism of Dr Hessey, and how much 
nobler is the tone of feeling expressed in the following utterance 
of the devout and learned Sartorius !—“ With the Sabbath 

begins the sacred history of man—the day on which le stood 
forth to bless God; and, in company with Eve, entered on his 
divine calling upon earth. The creation without the creation- 
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festival, the world’s unrest without rest in God, is altogether vain 
and transitory. The sacred day, appointed, blessed, consecrated 
by God, is that from which the blessing and sanctification of the 
world, and tone of human life and human society, proceed. Nor 
is anything more needed than the recognition of its original 
appointment and sacred destination, for our receiving the full 
impression of its sanctity. How was it possible for the first man 
ever to forget it?” If he, even in Paradise, could not forget it 
as a Divine ordinance, much less should he have forgotten it after 
sin entered, followed by the promise and the hope of salvation. 
The original Sabbatism of the Creator then acquired fresh signi- 
ficance, and became more peculiarly suited to the state of man- 
kind. In perfect accordance with this is the view given by our 
Lord of the original constitution of things. “The Sabbath was 
made for man,”—not imposed on him, or prescribed to him, but 
made for him; made at the creation-era—one of the things 
which took their being from God’s hand at the beginning ; in 
the same class with marriage, also interwoven with the facts of 
the creation, and in like manner said to have been made “ at 
the beginning” (Matt. xix. 4). The Sabbath was emphatically 
made for man, keeping him perpetually in mind of what he was 
himself made for,—inviting and admonishing him to participate 
in the blessed fellowship of Him whose image he bore, to mingle 
thoughtful and quiet contemplation with the exertions of active 
labour, and to refresh and invigorate the moral along with the phy- 
sical energies of his being. Even the apostolic act, in substituting 
the first for the last day of the week, as the Lord’s-day for Chiris- 
tian times, is never rightly understood till it is brought into con- 
nection with the Sabbath of creation. Redemption is constantly 
presented in Scripture under the aspect of a restoration, or a new 
creation ; it was the recovery of the lost, the bringing back of the 
alienated ; and when the incarnate Son of God completed the 
fundamental and typal part of this work, in His triumph over sin 
and death in His resurrection, it was meet that the new creation, 
like the old, should be marked by its commemorative weekly fes- 
tival—a day in advance, to tell of a higher state of things be- 
gun with this great triumph, and of the birth of a world more 
perfect and glorious than the first. We find, not an analogy 
merely, but an organic connection, between the two days, when 
the relation between the new and the old is properly apprehended. 
And the difference in respect to the precise day of the week is 
not an arbitrary one, but has its ground in the proper nature 
and relation of things. 

There is another branch of the subject closely connected with 
this, on which, though we cannot charge any inconsistency on 
our author’s argument, we have to allege what we cannot but 
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regard as injustice to the Reformers. These are, one and all, 
represented as simply anti-Sabbatarians, as maintaining that there 
was no proper connection between the Lord’s-day of Christians 
and the Sabbath of former times ; and that with Christ the Sab- 
bath passed away, with the whole yoke of Jewish observances. 
Dr Hessey gives this as a fair representation of their views, and 
seems, indeed, to know nothing more regarding them than what 
he has gathered from a few quotations from their writings, 
culled by certain anti-Sabbatarian controversialists. He gives 
no evidence of adequate personal acquaintance with the works of 
the Reformers themselves, such as miglit enable him to make 
allowance for the circumstances in which they were placed, and 
enter thoroughly into their spirit; he even has the indiscretion 
to give the sentiments of Beza on this subject, in the words of 
Heylin, a writer who could scarcely represent anything correctly, 
and whose History of the Sabbath we do not hesitate to charac- 
terize as one of the most scandalously unfair historical works 
in the English language. As it appears in Heylin, and is 
endorsed by Dr Hessey, Beza’s judgment consists simply of a 
deliverance respecting the apostolical authority and tradition of 
the Lord’s-day, and of the essential difference between the proper 
observance of this day and a Jewish cessation from work, along 
with a reflection upon Constantine for having introduced some 
Judaical elements into the Lord’s-day, which led, in course of 
time, to more and more restraints. In reality, Beza was what our 
author would call a strict Sabbatarian; he couples the Lord’s- 
day both with the fourth commandment of the Decalogue, and 
with the original Sabbath of creation; he says expressly in the 
very comment so grossly garbled by these writers, that “the 
fourth commandment was ceremonial, as far as it represented the 
particular day of rest and the legal services, but that, as regards 
the worship of God, it was a precept of the moral law, which is 
perpetual and unchanging during the present life. That day of 
rest (he goes on to say) had stood from the creation of the world 
to the resurrection of our Lord, which, being as another creation 
of a new spiritual world, was made the occasion (the Holy 
Ghost, beyond doubt, directing the apostles) for assuming, in- 
stead of the Sabbath of the former age, or the seventh day, the 
first day of this world on which not the corporeal and corruptible 
light created on the first day of the old world, but this heavenly 
and eternal light, hath shone upon us.” He then refers briefly to 
Constantine, but apparently misunderstands what Constantine 
really did. According to Beza, “ the good purpose for which the 
day was instituted should still be retained, namely, that the mind, 
freed from its daily labours, should give itself wholly up to the 
hearing of the word ;” but there is certainly nothing in the enact- 
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ments of Constantine which in the least degree oversteps this 
line of observance. The one enactment of his which history re- 
cords, had simply for its object to give Christian people the liberty 
of doing what Beza here says should always be done. Dr 
Hessey himself, as we formerly noticed incidentally, has been at 
pains to show that the enactment of Constantine had nothing 
in it Sabbatarian in the Jewish sense. Beza must therefore 
have taken an erroneous view of this part of Constantine’s legis- 
lation. 

But what we wish specially to notice here, is the injustice 
done to Beza, and other Reformers, by picking out a few sen- 
tences or parts of sentences from their writings, isolated from the 
context, and from the specific forms of error against which they 
were contending; and conveying the impression, that, having 
these, you have the whole of their mind upon the Lord’s-day 
or the ancient Sabbath. In reality, the other Reformers, as well 
as Beza, were quite explicit in holding the original institution 
of a seventh-day Sabbath at the creation, and the descending 
obligation of such an institution to all succeeding times. This, 
however, we deeply regret to say, is altogether ignored in the 
volume before us. Calvin remarks, in his Commentary (at Gen. 
ii.) : “ God first rested; then He blessed that rest, that it might 
be sacred among men through all coming ages. He consecrated 
each seventh day to rest, that His own example might serve as a 
rule.” So also Luther, on the same passage, declares it as his 
opinion, that “if Adam had continued in innocence, he would 

et have kept the seventh day sacred ;” and affirms that “ the 
Sabbath was, from the beginning of the world, appointed to the 
worship of God.” It is needless to quote more ; for every one, 
conversant with the writings of the Reformers, knows that on 
this point they were substantially agreed. Consequently, if 
in other parts of their writings they distinguished between the 
essential character of the Lord’s-day and that of the day which 
it succeeded, and even seemed to repudiate the idea of a Sabbath 
in Christian times, this must either have arisen from some fla- 
grant inconsistency, in which they all strangely participated, or, 
as is greatly more probable, from their having had in view certain 
false and superstitious notions respecting the Sabbath, which notions 
—not the devotion of the day to religious thoughtand employment 
—they were eager tosubvert. This, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
was the real state of the case. Let us frankly admit that they 
occasionally used unguarded expressions, which can foo readily be 
turned, as they have been too often, to very different account from 
what they contemplated. In particular, Luther, from his un- 
guarded utterances, has frequently been held up as an opponent, 
not merely of Sabbatical observance, but of all righteousness. 
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The really intelligent and candid theologian will make allowance 
for such things, and will endeavour to give a rational explanation 
of them. This, when earnestly sought, is not very hard to find: 
it arises mainly from the prevalence, at the time, of two errors, 
—one of which the Reformers strenuously opposed, while to some 
extent they shared in the other. The first was, that a great part 
of religion consisted in the mere discontinuance of ordinary work 
on Sundays and saints’ days, no matter how the time might be 
spent. This notion the Reformers did well to denounce as a vain 
superstition, a lazy and carnal assumption, which, instead of bring- 
ing the soul nearer to God, and preparing it for heaven, was the 
nurse of sloth and much unrighteousness. Rather, he said, than 
have a religion of that sort, let Sabbaths go altogether. For our 
part, we say the same; though in doing so, we would not express 
ourselves precisely like Luther and some of his fellow-labourers. 
The other prevalent error consisted in the notion—the result of 
centuries of superstition and erroneous exposition—that the Sab- 
bath of the fourth commandment hallowed corporeal rest per se, 
and thus made mere animal repose a part of religion. If so, of 
course it must have belonged to the shadows of the old covenant, 
and, like the rest, must have passed away with the introduction 
of the new dispensation. Now, to a certain extent, there was a 
ground for this view, and an element of truth, as the Sabbath 
of the Decalogue, like the patriarchal rite of circumcision, was 
made a constituent part of the ordinances of the old covenant, 
and was allied to Sabbaths—the seventh year, and the jubilee— 
which were of a strictly provisional and shadowy nature. It hence 
became difficult to distinguish practically between the one and 
the other, so as clearly to eliminate the universal and abiding 
element in the seventh-day Sabbath ; and it was a part of Divine 
wisdom to order events so that the sacred festival of the new 
dispensation should be transferred to another day of the week. 
All believers might thus understand, that whatever of a merely 
external or shadowy nature had gathered around the Sabbath 
from its association with the symbolical rites of the law, was left 
with these in the grave of Jesus; and that with His resurrection 
to life and glory commenced a Sabbath for the people, not less 
holy than the former, but in its holiness making less account than 
the other had practically come to do, of simple repose or bodily 
indulgence, and more of the deeds of an active and charitable, a 
cheerful and beneficent life. Now, it was the leading object 
of what our Lord did and taught respecting the Sabbath, to 
show that, even as enjoined in the fourth commandment, this 
was its proper tendency and design; that the Jews misunder- 
stood it when they supposed that the hallowing of time which it 
required was fulfilled by mere abstinence from work ; that the 
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rest enjoined was chiefly for the sake of deeds of piety and bene- 
ficence, to labour in which was not to break, but rather to keep 
and honour, the day of God. The Reformers, unfortunately, 
misled by the spirit of the times, did not sufficiently enter into 
the purport and bearing of those instructions of our Lord; and 
failed to perceive, that the appointed abstinence from work of 
one description, was only that work of another and higher kind 
might be carried on—just as the prohibition of idol-worship in 
the first and second commandments was enjoined that men might 
give themselves to the pure worship of Jehovah. It was in this, 
that the doctrinal error of the Reformers lay: they viewed the 
fourth commandment in too carnal a light; they regarded the 
rest which it imposed as having more than was really meant of 
an external and negative character; and, hence, they unduly 
curtailed and modified, though they by no means denied the ap- 
plication of the commandment to Christian times. ‘This, we 
believe, was the head and front of their offending ; they erred in 
their view of what the fourth commandment sanctioned ; they 
tried to extract from it elements, as not applicable to Christian 
times, which in reality it did not contain. 

We deem it unnecessary to follow our author farther in his 
line of argument, having no purpose to give either a full exposi- 
tion of our own views, or a strictly theological discussion. We 
may be allowed, however, to say, in regard to what may be called 
the marrow of the controversy, that we know of nothing in Scrip- 
ture, or elsewhere, that, when fairly considered, is at variance 
with the principles we have maintained, but the more we reflect, 
the more do we find to confirm them. A connection, such as we 
believe to exist, and have briefly indicated, between Christianity 
and the earlier dispensations of God, involves the permanence of 
whatever is properly original—inherent in the nature of things— 
adapted to man’s state generally, or necessary to his physical and 
moral well-being. Such a connection, therefore, requires, in re- 
gard to the special subject now under consideration, the per- 
petual obligation of a weekly Sabbath, to be withdrawn from 
worldly occupations, and devoted mainly to higher purposes. 
But as the Christian economy was an advance on the Jewish, the 
same connection involves also superficial differences in mere 
adjuncts and accompaniments: it therefore admits of, and even 
requires, such circumstantial alterations as have actually taken 
place in the Lord’s day, as compared with the Jewish Sabbath ; 
in particular, a change of day from the last to the first day of the 
week, to adapt it to the new phase of the Divine economy, which 
began with the resurrection of Christ ; in consequence of which, 
Sabbaths—or what had become distinctively Jewish Sabbaths— 
fell away, that the Lord’s day might remain, radiant with the 
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spiritual life, with the serene and heavenly, yet active and benefi- 
cent genius of the Gospel of Christ. Cast aside the sacred design 
and character of the day,—break its connection (in respect to the 
substance of the appointment) with the Sabbaths interwoven 
with the beginnings of the world’s history, and enshrined in the 
moral legislation of Moses,—place it simply on the footing of 
ecclesiastical sanction, or even of apostolical usage and example : 
we believe that you thereby strike at the root of its obligation ; 
you remove it from the one foundation on which alone it can get 
a proper hold of men’s consciences, and lay it as a comparatively 
defenceless citadel at the mercy of the world. Men, even men 
not altogether or avowedly unchristian, will feel that the day is 
in some sense their own, and the demands of pleasure first, then 
of drudging, toiling business to meet these demands, will grow 
and multiply oa every hand. No legislative enactments, nor 
well-meant efforts of Christian philanthropy, will be able to arrest 
the evil. It is the knowledge and belief of God’s word that alone 
can secure the observance of His day. In proof of this, we ap- 
peal to three great historical evidences. 

First of all, we point to the continent of Europe, where the doc- 
trine of mere ecclesiastical appointment, grounded on apostolical 
usage, has had free development. And with what result? That, 
except in the case of a few individuals, whose heart the Lord has 
touched, or in some isolated spots, a Lord’s day, in the proper 
sense, is unknown. To say nothing of the papal countries, 
where the cause of the laxity is patent to all, whence has it come 
in the Protestant? “I believe (says our author, p. 253) that 
the indifference with which the Reformers spoke of the obligation 
to observe any one day in particular, has issued in the particular 
day which they chose. It is Luther’s day. It is Calvin’s day. 
It is the day which the former adopted out of consideration to 
the multitude; the day which the latter, after some hesitation, 
preferred for expediency sake to others; but it is not the day 
of the Lord.” One scarcely knows how to characterize such a 
statement. That Calvin ever seriously felt such hesitation as is 
here ascribed to him, will find credit with no one who is ac- 
quainted with his mind and character. And if so many as one 
in a thousand ever think of Sunday as Calvin’s day, or as 
Luther’s day, we should imagine it to be a very liberal allow- 
ance. Both those eminent Reformers held the apostolic deriva- 
tion of the Lord’s day, and held, besides, the descending obliga- 
tion from primeval times of a holy Sabbath. They taught, in 
fact, more of Bible doctrine on the subject than Dr Hessey him- 
self,—though mingled, as already said, with some unguarded 
statements. But there was one unhappy error in their teaching. 
yy . . ~ . 
They relaxed the obligation of the Lord’s day by dissociating it, 
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in great measure, from the direct and positive enforcement of the 
Decalogue. Strict authority was wanted for it—the link that 
most of all was needed to bind it on the conscience; and the 
door, in consequence, was thrown open for laxity and disorder. 
Later theologians, and ministers following in their train, deviated 
still further from what we take to be the scriptural ground ; 

they disowned the primeval institution of a Sabbath, and its de- 
scending obligation to future times, The foundations, in short, got 
wholly out of course, and other masters usurped the place of God. 
The evils of the continental Sunday have arisen from first weak- 
ening, and then removing, the divine element in the obligation to 
keep : it holy. 

Turning now to England, —to which we point for our second 
evidence,—we perceive that, in the business and legislation of the 
country, the Lord’s day has ‘much of a sabbatical character ; that 
by the itter classes of society it is treated with outward decency 
and respect; and is religiously observed by all persons of devout 
minds. To what is this state of things owing? We dread no 
contradiction worth naming, when we e reply, it is owing most of 
all to the place occupied by the Decalogue in the Litur ey, and 
the prayer perpetually resounding in ‘her chur ches, after. the 
reading of the Fourth Commandment, that the Lord weuld in- 
cline the hearts of all to keep this law. This, more than any- 
thing else, has taught the people to associate with the worship of 
God the celebration of a Sabbath, and has gone far to counteract, 
though it has by no means nullified, the effect of much con- 
trary teaching. Almost invariably, when men in England be- 
come earnest in religion, they show it in their conscientious 
observance of the Lord’s day ; and even Paley, whose theoretical 
opinions were loose enough on the subject, speaks of seriousness 
in religion finding its proper expression in “ the keeping holy the 
Lord’s. day recular ly and most particularly.” And if we refer to 
the agencies that have contributed to the revival of a due ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day in England, we shall find that none 
has been so efficient as the society | that is based upon the strictly 
divine obligation of the day. 

Our last appeal is to the state and history of Scotland. Dr 
Hessey admits that no country has stood so high for its doctrinal 
teaching on the Sabbath, and for its habit and repute in respect 
to the observance of the day. But then it has gone as far to 
excess on the one side, as the continental nations have gone on 
the other. And if those at a distance were to take their. impres- 
sions of a Scottish Sabbath from the allusions and notices in this 
volume, it must seem to them the gloomiest day conceivable. 
The very mountains of Scotland must : be thought to frown more 
grimly than ever on that day. No sunbeam can play with the 
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rippling lake ; the very birds, it may be thought, are afraid to 
warble their pleasant wood-notes wild ; on every countenance sits 
a stern severity ; and—emphatic climax !—it is something like a 
deadly crime to strike the notes of a piano. In Scotland, he tells 
us, the Lord’s day is “ converted into a fast, a season of severity 
and self-denial” (p. 10); and, when “ finding fault with the 
tristesse and rigour which the Sabbatarian theory of Sunday 
would introduce into the cheerful dispensation of Christianity,” 
it is added, “ Scotland is an instance in point” (p. 17). Refer- 
ence is made, at a later stage, in proof of such representations, to 
the ordinance of the “ Six Sessions,” in 1644, prohibiting any 
one from going about the streets on the Lord’s day, after the 
public service in the afternoon; to the actual employment at 
Edinburgh, in 1658, of soldiers as “ captors,” to lay hold of such 
as might be found wandering about the streets; to the rebuke 
administered, he says, by the Presbytery of Strathbogie—we pre- 
sume, by some kirk session in that presbytery—to a person for 
bringing home a sheep upon his back on Sabbath, to save it from 
a storm (pp. 290, 291). And to certify his readers that the same 
spirit still lives in Scotland, though somewhat less stringently 
and roughly exercised, Dr Hessey informs them, through the 
communication of an English friend, who has been for some time 
resident in the country, that it is deemed wrong to take a walk 
on Sunday, even between the services; that some, however, in 
order to get a walk without losing their religious character, fall 
upon the device of taking seats in churches at a considerable 
distance from their homes ; that a distinguished Free Kirk mini- 
ster had openly avowed his wish to have Sunday walks prevented 
by the police, etc. ; while the result of all is, not to bring people 
to church, but to make many hate religion as an iron yoke, many 
more to become pharisees and hypocrites, and not a few to alter- 
nate between sermons and public-houses (p. 473). 

We confess it is not without pain, and even considerable 
indignation, that we think of this picture being exhibited to the 
University of Oxford as a photograph of the Scottish Sabbath. 
As to past times, there may have been stringent rules applied, 
and coercive measures adopted, to ensure the external observance 
of the Lord’s day, which no one of sound mind would think of 
bringing into operation now; but a candid and liberal spirit 
will view such things in the light of the age they belong to; and 
if it cannot altogether approve of them, will at least hold them 
to be infinitely less blameworthy than the Sunday theatricals, 
public dancings, driving of mills, cutting and carrying of corn, 
holdiag open markets, and other even worse violations of com- 
mon order and decency which they strove to supplant. We 
will frankly admit, too, that there may be individuals in Scot- 
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land at the present day—constitutionally, perhaps, of morose tem- 
per—whose Sabbath-keeping is sufficiently repulsive ; there may, 
also, beignorant and prejudiced persons accustomed toconventional 
modes of observance, and naturally shocked when these are trans- 
gressed; there may even be those by whom the violation of 
these conventionalities is regarded with more horror than certain 
current immoralities. The practice may not be unknown to 
some, of making an outward Sabbath-keeping the measure of 
piety, and of denouncing all, of whatever clime or country, who 
do not accord with their standard. But, with all these allowances, 
we do not hesitate to say that Dr Hessey’s representation will be 
regarded by all who take a fair view of the subject, not as a 
photograph, but a caricature. It is not a correct view of what, on 
the whole, the Scottish Sabbath is ; still less is it a faithful exhibi- 
tion of what the leaders of religious opinion in Scotland think that 
it ought to be, and desire that it may be. Our English friends, 
in their rapid visits to Scotland, do not always come into contact 
with the class of persons who are best fitted to give a just im- 
pression of Scottish piety. Nor, perhaps, do they consider suf- 
ficiently, that even those who are neither ignorant nor super- 
stitious often feel that they are bound to avoid giving offence to 
what they may consider the prejudices of the humbler members 
of their households; and that restraints here, as in other things, 
may be wisely practised, for the sake of preventing the introduc- 
tion of a dangerous license. 

Our author must repair to other sources of information than 
those he has unhappily used, if he would deal fairly by the re- 
ligious feelings and habits of the people of Scotland, or even be 
capable of estimating them aright. Let him hear such witnesses 
as Grahame, the author of the “ Sabbath,” or the late Professor 
Wilson,—neither of them tight-laced Presbyterians—not Presby- 
terians, indeed, at all, but the one a minister, the other a mem- 
ber of the English Church, yet both thoroughly conversant with 
the character of a Scottish Sabbath, and its general effects on the 
temper and lives of the people. Wilson, speaking of Grahame, 
and quoting the first line of his poem, “ How still the morning 
of the hallowed day !” says, “It is a line that could have been 
uttered only by a Scottish heart. For we alone know what is 
indeed Sabbath silence—an earnest of everlasting rest. To our 
hearts, the very birds of Scotland sing holily on that day. A 
sacred smile is on the dewy flowers; the lilies look whiter in their 
loveliness; the blush rose reddens in the sun with a diviner dye ; 
and with a more celestial scent, the hoary hawthorn sweetens the 
wilderness.” Or let him hear a very different, indeed, but pecu- 
liarly shrewd and intelligent witness ; one who refrains from com- 
mitting himself to the principle of the Scottish Sabbath, and 
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thinks that in certain classes of the population some relaxation 
might be, at least, excusable, or even desirable, but still knows how 
to estimate the practical working of the principle. We refer to Mr 
Laing, the Scotch traveller, w ho, i in his “ Notes on the Pilgrimage 
to Trev es,” thus remarks on the restraint put, partly in E ngland, 
but more fully in Scotland, on all business and pleasurable enter- 
tainments: “ This voluntary observance is the application of 
principle to practice by a whole people. It is a working of their 
religious sense and knowledge upon their habits. It is a sacrifice 
pleasures, in themselves innocent—and these are the most 
ifficult to be sacrificed—to a higher principle than self-indul- 
gence. ‘The sense of religion is not dead, even if it be applied 
erroneously in this strict observance of Sunday, and influences 
all daily life on that day. A self-acting population, voluntarily 
renouncing self-indulgence i in pleasure, or business, from religious 
principle, ‘stands on a much higher moral and intellectual | step 
than the population of the Continent, who devote the Sunday to 
animal enjoyment, or the gré atification of acquired tastes for music, 


dancing, theatrical representation, or other refined pleasures. 


They are of a higher character.” Even serious-minded and in- 
telligent foreigners themselves respond to these sentiments. The 
son of one of the most distinguished theologians of Germany 
lately spent a summer in Scotland, and passed a Sunday in the 
house of a respectable layman for the express purpose of observ- 


ing how such a day was ‘spent in the God-fearing families of the 
country. After seeing how the family, in its younger and older 
members alike, servants along with children, were conducted 
through the various services of the day, ending as usual with 
private readings, catechizings, and wor ship, and all with apparent 
alacrity and delicht, he could do nothing, he said, on rehearsing 
the occasion, but fall down on his knees when he entered his 
room, and weep to think how impossible it seemed ever to witness 
such a sight in the families of a like class in his native land. 

Such testimonies, which might be multiplied an hundredfold, 
greatly more than counterbalance the one-sided representations 
and flippant sayings with which Dr Hessey has garnished, but 
by no means enhanced, his volume. We regret these chiefly on 
his own account, and for the misuse which is sure to be made 
of them. 

The tendency in present times is too plainly in the direc- 
tion of undue laxity, rather than excessive austerity. Un- 
doubtedly the Lord’s day should serve, among a Christian 
people, as an exponent of the kindly and merciful, not less than 
of the heavenward and elevated spirit of the Gospel ; but, at the 
same time, a certain scriousness of mind must ever form the 
fundamental and pervading element of its proper observance. 
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For, where such seriousness is wanting, there can be no vital 
godliness. The very nature of the religion of the Gospel de- 
mands this ; for the peace which it brings, is peace that comes only 
after an exterminating war. Joy—joy said to be “ unspeak- 
able”—is one of its fruits; but that fruit can flourish only when 
men “have crucified the flesh, with the affections and lusts.” 
If men will associate the idea of bonds with such a religion and 
such a Sabbath, we must, for our part, still say, they are the 
bonds we love, for they bind us to the service of Him whose service 
is true freedom. They are bonds which have greatly contributed 
to render the better portion of Scotland’s sons thoughtful, intelli- 
gent, self-restraining, and useful members of society. And for 
those from whom we are compelled reluctantly to differ, we have 
but one wish : that in this matter they “ were altogether such as 
we are”—not except, but with, these same bonds. 





Dr Carlyle’s Autobiography. 


Art. X.—Autobiography of the Rev. Dr Alexander Carlyle, 
Minister of Inveresk, containing Memorials of the Men and 
Events of his Time. 1860. 


WE are not surprised at the amount of attention and interest 
which this Autobiography has excited. Mr Burton has very 
judiciously left Dr Carlyle to tell his own story; and with the 
advantage of a good command of expression, lively spirits, keen 
observation, and a quick and pleasant sense of the ridiculous, he 
tells his story in a very light, entertaining, and agreeable manner. 

His tale, in point of incident, is seanty and uneventful enough, 
deriving its chief attraction from the long period to which his 
experience extended, and the many men of distinction and histori- 
cal celebrity with whom, in the course of it, he came in contact. 
The drama of his life, although one of quiet action for the most 
part, has one or two stirring and even romantic scenes; and the 
vividness of the pictures which he strikes off on these occasions, 
indicates what he could have done in the way of description, had 
his lot been cast in a more adventurous and active sphere. As 
it is, his Autobiography is a very pleasant book to read; and, in 
a literary point of view, deserves the great praise of having 
woven out of the threads of the every-day life of a Scottish 
minister, a fabric of varied and elegant texture, containing much 
which pleases, and some things which instruct. 

The author, no doubt, intended that something deeper should lie 
beneath the surface ; and it is so, although not quite in the way, or 
with the moral, which he himself contemplated. His book has 
fallen on unhappy times, in some respects, for his posthumous re- 
putation. He hardly thought that it would see the light in an age 
in which, whatever its other pretensions might be, the cant of scep- 
ticism should have become vulgar among men of the world, and 
been banished not only from religious circles, but from society—an 
age in which it should be thought that it denoted anything but 
enlightened or liberal opinion in men of the world to scoff with 
Bolingbroke, or sneer with Voltaire; and in which, apart alto- 
gether from the stricter shades of religious opinion, clergymen 
should not stand higher because they played cards or frequented 
theatres. The tone of feeling and expression now prevalent is as 
different from what it was in 1760, as the opinions and habits 
of that period were from those of the Long Parliament. What 
was derided then, is reverenced now; what was then disparaged 
as prejudice, is respected as truth; what was then supposed to 
indicate knowledge of the world, is now regarded as betraying 
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the most consummate ignorance of it; and the deeper and more 
hidden springs of individual and social action which take their 
rise, not in formal rules, but in sympathy and sentiment, are now 
not contemned, but cherished. It was not so when Carlyle lived 
—it was not so when he wrote. Had it been so, he probably 
would not have left to us this cold and polished mirror, to reflect 
the hard features of a century incredulous of faith and intolerant 
of earnestness. 

Still, the sketch he has given us of his contemporaries and 
himself, is, in the main, both vivid and true. As far as he is per- 
sonally concerned, it is impossible not to likehim. He is kindly 
and merry, with that flow of animal spirits, and that absence of 
too painful an appreciation of emotional feeling in others, or sense 
of it himself, which are apt to lead to an easy and tranquil life. 
The book discloses a vigorous, acute, and cultivated mind, and 
indicates, what he is known to have possessed, courtly manners 
and an unrufiled temper. He writes an admirable style, and 
wields what is generally very accurate English, with an ease and 
command of expression which bespeak a scholar and a gentle- 
man. Armed with these qualities, he threaded his way from 
one circle of distinction to another, during sixty-five years of very 
stirring and important times, a favourite with all whom he chose 
to please, if not the centre of any weighty influence, or the object 
of any deep respect. Whether his ambition was worthy of his 
powers, or what he accomplished worthy of the labour he be- 
stowed, are matters on which his critics may fairly differ. 

The first part of his book, and the first years of the man, are 
certainly our favourites. Born in 1722, when George the First 
was king, when Walpole was minister, when Bolingbroke was 
idealizing in exile a patriot king, and chafing under the ingrati- 
tude of an actual Pretender ; when the union with England was 
hardly consolidated, and Scottish peers and lairds were learning 
the fashions and trying to speak the language of an English 
court; when the ’15 was little forgotten, and the Covenant 
little remembered,—our author came on the stage of life. Scot- 
land was then in a state of transition very momentous to her. It 
was not until the commencement of another century that Carlyle 
sat down in his old age to recount the recollections of his youth. 
We cannot help envying the sunny temperament of one who, 
having seen our American colonies disown our power, an ancient 
monarchy vanish into mist, all the old-established dogmas which 
he learned in his youth and applied in his manhood swept away, 
and writing with the sound in his ears of the trumpet of Impe- 
rial France summoning the nations to war, could yet revert, with 
a quiet, unrufiled, and unconvinced equanimity, to the period 
when Scotland began her career as part of a united kingdom. 
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Nothing can be more graphic or lively than this part of his 
book. He hits off the incidents of the earlier part of the century, 
partly from boyish recollection, partly from his father’s anec- 
dotes, with great vividness and spirit; all the more so that he 
writes and thinks without any bias, and colours faithfully from 
nature. We know nothing of the kind better than his quiet but 
very clever sketch of the social condition of his native parish 
of Prestonpans, with its great and its little men; the great 
Lord Grange, and his mixture of Calvinism and dissipation ; 
his famous deportation and imprisonment of his stormy wife ; 
Colonel Charteris, whom our author saw when a boy in the 
church of Tranent, and thought was a wizard, whom it would 
be death not to look at; the Porteous mob, the commencement of 
which he witnessed, having been present in church when Robert- 
son escaped; and other details of the period—all are described 
with a flowing and easy pencil, and with a personal relish which 
gives the narrative a pleasant and pungent interest. The picture 
of Lord Grange is one the author has taken some pains on, his 
object being to exhibit the conjunction, in one clever but un- 
worthy character, of the formal observances of religion and 
much interest in controversial theology, with unbounded profli- 
gacy and undisguised immorality of life. It cannot be denied 
that he succeeds; and in all probability, in that age, it would 
not be difficult to have discovered many other examples, al- 
though there is a breadth and boldness about Grange’s hypocrisy 
which makes him not an unfit type of his class. When religion 
is fashionable, just as when vice is fashionable, even those who 
do not practise will affect it; and we entirely sympathize with 
the goodwill with which Carlyle paints the incongruity, and 
holds it up to our disgust. 

The companion picture of Colonel Gardiner is far from being 
equally successful. It may be true in its general lineaments, 
but the artist seems to have equal pleasure in depreciating the 
sincere piety of Gardiner, and in exposing the coarse and impu- 
dent pretences of Grange. That Colonel Gardiner may not have 
been a man of great intellectual power is probable ; but it is ob- 
vious that his religious earnestness offended Carlyle, who did not 
wish to find that quality united with ability. 

The description of the rising in *45, down to the battle of 
Prestonpans, is by much the best part of the book. Carlyle was 
at this time three-and-twenty, and had just returned from Glas- 
gow University. He had previously attended more than one 
session at the University of Edinburgh, where he had made the 
acquaintance of Dr Robertson and John Home—was a proficient 
in mathematics—had learned to dance—and had graduated at a 
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billiard-table within fifty yards of the College. There is little 
but a catalogue of names given us of his University life. One 
very graphic picture we find of Simon, Lord Lovat, with whom 
our young hero dined at a tavern, and whom he describes to have 
been as portly, good-natured, pious and profane, as insinuating 
and as profligate, as we should have expected to find him. But 
whatever Carlyle learned during his University years, he seems 
to have acquired very early the talent which never deserted him, 
of making and retaining friends. 

Carlyle first heard of the landing of the Pretender at Moffat. 
He hastened to Edinburgh, where he learned that the High- 
landers had baffled Sir John Cope, and were in full march on 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh was mustering volunteers for a defence, 
and the roll included Robertson, John Home, George Logan, and 
one or two others who were known afterwards, as well as Carlyle 
himself. At first the authorities put a bold face on the matter, 
and it was thought the town would be defended; and when it 
came to look like real fighting, the general consternation is very 
well commemorated: “In marching down the Bow, a narrow, 
winding street, the scene was different, for all the spectators were 
in tears, and uttering loud lamentations, insomuch that Mr Kin- 
loch, a probationer, the son of Mr Kinloch, one of the High 
Church ministers, who was in the second rank just behind Mr 
Hew Ballantine, said to him in a melancholy tone, ‘ Mr Hew, Mr 
Hew, does not this remind you of a passage in Livy, when the 
Gens Fabii marched out of Rome to prevent the Gauls entering 
the city, and the whole matrons and virgins of Rome were wring- 
ing their hands and loudly lamenting the certain danger to which 
that generous tribe were going to be exposed?’ ‘ Hold your 
tongue, says Ballantine, ‘otherwise I shall complain to the 
officer, for you'll discourage the men.’ ‘ You must recollect the 
end, Mr Hew, ‘omnes ad unum periere.’ This occasioned a 
hearty laugh among those who heard it; which being over, Bal- 
lantine half whispered to Kinloch, ‘ Robin, if you are afraid you 
had better start off when. you can find an opportunity. I shall 
not tell that you are gone till we are too far off to recover you.” 

Our author draws a striking picture of the utter want of 
organization, method, or spirit, on the part of the authorities. 
The volunteers were marched out of town, and then marched 
back, till at last, from pure panic and imbecility, they were 
disbanded ; and, in the end, the dragoons, who had been posted 
at Colt Bridge, came helter skelter through the town, with- 
out having once caught sight of an enemy, spreading their 
own fears as they went, and strewing the roads to the east- 
ward, as Dr Carlyle tells us, “ with accoutrements of every 
kind, pistols, swords, skull-caps,” etc. “A foul flight,” said 
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Colonel Gardiner, in a conversation Carlyle had with him next 
day; “a foul flight, Sandie, and they have not recovered from 
their panic; and I'll tell you in confidence that I have not above 
ten men in my regiment whom I am certain will follow me. But 
we must give them battle now, and God’s will be done.” 

Gardiner’s forebodings turned out to be only too well founded ; 
for the day before the battle, Carlyle had acted as a sentinel for 
Gardiner, from the top of Tranent steeple. Seeing that a battle 
was imminent at day-break, he lay down to rest in his father’s 
house—was awoke by the first cannon shot, and before he could 
dress, the Royal army were totally routed :-— 


“T directed the maid to awake me the moment the battle began, 
and fell into a profound sleep in an instant. I heard the first cannon 
that was fired, and started to my clothes ; which, as I neither buckled 
nor gartered, were on in a moment, and immediately went to my 
father’s, not a hundred yards off. All the strangers were gone, and 
my father had been up before daylight, and had resorted to the steeple. 
While I was conversing with my mother, he returned to the house, and 
assured me of what I had guessed before, that we were completely de- 
feated. Lran into the garden, where there was a mount on the south- 
east corner, from which one could see the fields almost to the verge of 
that part where the battle was fonght. Even at that time, which 
could hardly be more than ten or fifteen minutes after firing the first 
cannon, the whole prospect was filled with runaways, and Highlanders 
pursuing them. Many had their coats turned as prisoners, but were 
still trying to reach the town, in hopes of escaping. The pursuing 
Highlanders, when they could not overtake, fired at them, and I saw 
two fall in the glebe. By-and-by a Highland officer, whom I knew 
to be Lord Elcho, passed with his train, and had an air of savage 
ferocity, that disgusted and alarmed. THe inquired fiercely of me 
where a public-house was to be found; I answered him very meekly, 
not doubting but that, if I had displeased him with my tone, his 
reply would have been with a pistol bullet. 

“The crowd of wounded and dying now approached with all their 
followers, but their groans and agonies were nothing compared with 
the howlings, and cries, and lamentations of the women, which sup- 
pressed manhood, and created despondency. Not long after the Duke 
of Perth appeared with his train, who asked me, in a very different 
tone, the way to Collector Cheap’s, to which house he had ordered 
our wounded officers. Knowing the family were from home, I an- 
swered the questions of victorious clemency with more assurance of 
personal safety than I had done to unappeased fury. I directed him 
the way to the house, which was hard by that where I had slept. 

“The rebel army had before day marched in three divisions, one of 
which went straight down the waggon-way to attack our cannon, the 
the other two crossed the morass near Seaton House; one of which 
marched north toward Port-Seaton, where the field is broadest, to 
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attack our rear, but over-marched themselves, and fell in with a few 
companies that were guarding the baggage in a small enclosure near 
Cockenzie, and took the whole. The main body marched west 
through the plains, and just at the break of day attacked our army. 
After firing once, they run on with their broadswords, and our people 
fled. The dragoons attempted to charge, under Colonel Whitney, 
who was wounded, but wheeled immediately, and rode off through the 
defile between Preston and Bankton, to Dolphingston, half a mile off. 
Colonel Gairdner, with his division, attempted to charge, but was only 
followed by eleven men, as he had foretold, Cornet Kerr being one. 
He continued fighting, and had received several wounds, and was at 
last brought down by the stroke of a broadsword over the head. He 
was carried to the minister’s house at Tranent, where he lived till next 
forenoon. His own house, which was nearer, was made an hospital 
for the Highlanders, no person of our army being carried there but 
the Master of Trophichen, who was so badly wounded that he could 
be sent to no greater distance. Some of the dragoons fled as far as 
Edinburgh, and one stood all day at the Castle-gate, as General 
Guest would not allow him to be taken in. A considerable body of 
dragoons met at Dolphingston immediately after the rout, little more 
than half a mile from the field, where Cope joined them; and where 
it was said Lord Drummore offered to conduct them back, with as- 
surance of victory when the Highlanders were busy with the booty. 
But they could not be prevailed on by his eloquence no more than by 
the youthful ardour of Earls Home and Loudon. After a short halt, 
they marched over Falside Hill to Lauder. Sir Peter Halket, a cap- 
tain in Lee’s regiment, acted a distinguished part on this occasion; 
for after the rout he kept his company together ; and getting behind 
a ditch in Tranent meadow, he kept firing away on the rebels till they 
were glad to let him surrender on terms.” 


What the true explanation of this ignominious defeat was it is 
difficult now to say. Carlyle, who was on the spot, says that 
nothing but the “ weakest and most unaccountable bad conduct 
on our part could possibly have given them the victory.” With 
much mismanagement, there must have been little heartiness, 
and some treachery. 

The little episodes of the day after the battle are very well 
told. How his father, the minister, wrote a letter to the school- 
master in Latin, to tell him to bury certain money and watches 
he had in charge, in saddle-bags, in the garden; and how the 
worthy dominie buried the saddle -bags, and left the straps 
above ground ; and sundry other incidents of so strange a time 
in that quiet village —a few notices of some of the wounded 
Royalists, and some of the victorious Highlanders, with more 
than one of whom he met in after times, give a great air of life 
and reality to the description. Carlyle, a few days afterwards, 
saw the Pretender in front of Holyrood ; and describes him asa 
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dark, good-looking, sunburnt man, about five feet ten inches in 
height, with a great air of melancholy. 

Take it altogether, Scott, with all the advantages and licence 
of fiction, has hardly equalled in “ Waverley” the interest and 
brilliancy of this description of a fortnight’s romance. A few 
more weeks, and it was all over, and the hero of it a hunted 
fugitive. No one can wish he had succeeded, but none can read 
his story without emotion ; and nowhere is it told more effectively 
than in the authentic although disjointed incidents of these pages. 

Soon after this, Carlyle went abroad to Holland; principally, 
we suppose, to be out of the way at a time when things were so 
unsettled. As usual, he depicts his new scenes and sensations 
with great liveliness, and makes new and good acquaintances at 
every step. He is driven into Yarmouth by stress of weather, 
and lodges with one Robin Sad, at the sign of the Three Kings, 
who, “standing at his own door, had such an inviting aspect 
and manner, that I could not resist him.” He entertained me 
much, for he had been several years a mate in the Mediterranean, 
in his youth; and was vain and boastful, and presumptuous 
and ignorant, to my great delight.” 

Arrived in Rotterdam, he found a large circle, both Scotch 
and English, of men whose names became afterwards celebrated. 
Among the rest were Charles Townsend and John Wilkes, 
Dowdeswell, the future Chancellor of the Exchequer, John 
Gregory, and several others, with whom he seems throughout 
life to have continued his friendship. Of Wilkes he says :— 
“When we came to John Wilkes, whose ugly countenance in 
early youth was very striking, I asked earnestly who he was. 
Ilis answer was (Gregory’s), that he was the son of a London 
distiller or brewer, who wanted to be a fine gentleman, which he 
never could be, for God and nature had been against him. I 
came to know Wilkes very well afterwards, and found him to be 
a sprightly, entertaining fellow—too much so for his years, for 
he was but eighteen; for even then he showed something of 
daring profligacy, for which he was afterwards distinguished.” 

It is in vain for us to pursue the current of this interesting 
narrative, with which, doubtless, most of our readers have already 
become familiar, and the main features of which have been already 
forestalled by the press. His voyage home with Violetti, the 
dancer; his presentation at Court, at which his handsome ex- 
terior and graceful bearing excited great admiration ; his intro- 
duction to London society, and to various celebrities of that time, 
those who have read must know, and those who have not had 

better read. 

Soon after the battle of Culloden, he was presented to thie 
living of Inveresk, near Musselburgh, in the immediate vicinity 
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of Edinburgh. It is plain enough that he never had any heart 
for his calling. He was ordained to the charge in 1747, in his 
25th year, and he remained in it for 58 years, until his death in 
1805,—how spent, this volume tells us. He passed his time 
with men of great intellect, and now of great fame. Hume, 
Robertson, Adam Smith, and the circle which they gathered 
round them, must have given great intellectual relish to life ; and 
many interesting and characteristic traits of them are recorded 
by Dr Carlyle, which have been sufficiently and deservedly ap- 
preciated. Robertson he considers the most brilliant in conversa- 
tion of the many brilliant men he had met; and there were few dis- 
tinguished men of the period with whom he had not more or less 
acquaintance. He fostered, consoled, and encouraged Jolin Home 
under his theatrical trials; foughtand suffered with himin the cause 
of the drama; was, along with Dr Robertson, one of the actors 
in the celebrated rehearsal of “ Douglas,” and, in short, was the 
prop and stay of a hero who, we rather think, was only the 
second-rate author of an indifferent tragedy. He belonged to 
the Poker Club, which was named and designed to stir up the 
militia question. He was a member of the General Assembly, 
in which he did his best to discourage high-flying, as he termed 
it, and promote coldness of doctrine and laxity of discipline. 
The leaders of the “ wild” or evangelical party are sketched off 
with a spice of malignity, which the rest of the book plainly evinces 
does not arise entirely from their imputed frailties. And, finally, 
he supported the abject, subservient Scottish Toryism of the last 
century with zeal, with hearty liking, and with great effect. 
The Autobiography comes, unfortunately, no farther down 
than 1770, when the writer was not 50 years of age. We 
should much like to have seen how his unimpassioned nature 
would have dealt with that period of the shaking of nations, and 
thrones, and principles through which he lived, long after his 
companions in the main objects of his life had gone to their rest. 
But we have no intention of following him through the years he 
has recorded. Our main object in this criticism is to point the 
moral which lies below. As regards Carlyle, personally, the 
chief regret the reader feels is that he was cast in so uncongenial 
a sphere. As a captain of horse, he would have been a most 
agreeable companion and an excellent soldier. If his life had 
been destined for the senate or the bar, he had talents which 
must have raised him to distinction. As it is, the book is a just 
and a melancholy picture of one phase of Scottish life during last 
century : clever, shallow, polished, subservient, imitating the 
manners and sensitive of the scorn of England, ashamed of the 
honest creed and manly realities of the preceding century, ever 
striving not to be suspected of being what it was, and ever am- 
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bitious of being thought what it ought not to be. It was a cen- 
tury of great intellects and poor patriotism,—of great successes in 
philosophy and literature, and dire disasters and neglect among 
the people,—a century which advanced the mind of man in 
science and learning, but left its own peculiar duties fatally un- 
performed. It has taken us the best part of fifty years to retrace 
our steps. In all that tends to national dignity, to social self- 
respect, political independence, and religious truth, more than 
one-half of that time has been spent in undoing what Carlyle’s 
contemporaries had done. 

The spirit of the age may be very well distilled from one 
simple element in this volume. Written to instruct a succeeding 
generation, by a minister who held that position for more than 
fifty years, it does not contain one religious sentiment, one 
devotional expression, one allusion to his sacred duties, or one 
word of concern for his flock. It may be that Dr Carlyle was 
not destitute of religious sentiment or pastoral fidelity. But 
he was ashamed of them. His vocation was to show that a 
man might be a minister, and yet a man of the world. But he 
does not succeed. He shows the man of the world, but hides 
the minister entirely from sight; thinking it a feather in his 
divinity graduation cap to show how little in earnest he could be. 
Sparkling and pleasant as much of the book is, we lay it down 
with a sigh,—wondering what, after all, was the object of this 
prolonged existence and these creditable gifts, and whether a 
man of undoubted talent and considerable attainments did really 
think that rehearsing an indifferent tragedy, or supping at ques- 
tionable taverns, or forgetting divinity with divines, was a nobler 
part to play than labouring in the sacred office to which he had 
devoted and owed his life. 

It is an easy but a shallow remark, to say that Dr Carlyle’s 
object was to withstand the austere and Puritanic spirit of the 
age. But that was not his object. The age was not austere 
or Puritanic, or else Dr Carlyle would have been so too. These 
qualities were out of fashion, and cold scepticism reigned in 
their stead. The Puritan, or rather the Covenanting spirit—in 
other words, the spirit of free thought in matters religious, and 
free action in matters civil, which the Scottish Reformation fos- 
tered—had struck its roots deep into the character of the people. 
In England, the tendency to compromise, and the tardiness to 
change, so characteristic of the nation, not unmixed with a de- 
gree of national jealousy, contributed to discredit in the South 
the simple Calvinism of the Presbyterian Church polity. Their 
great hierarchy stood, one foot on Rome, and the other on 
Geneva—with Calvinistic articles and a Popish rubric—ready to 
defend the one against the Scots, and the other against the Irish, 
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with little regard to logic, but intense devotion to things that 
were. They could not forgive the Scottish descent of the great 
Rebellion. Although the last of the Stuarts had been expelled, 
the upper classes were quite as full of the spirit of the Restoration 
as of the Revolution. Divine right and passive obedience, 
although less paraded, were hardly less firmly cherished, or less 
studiously inculcated, among the clergy under William of Orange 
than they had been under James; and at the time at which Dr 
Carlyle was born, when the death of Queen Anne, the undis- 
guised treachery of Harley and Bolingbroke, and the discontent 
at the Hanoverian succession, had pointed out the moment to 
the exiled family again to cast the dice for the throne, the spirit 
which would not trust its liberties to the Stuarts was still as little 
inclined to trust its religion to the Scots. 

The influence, however, of the Puritan spirit in England, and 
that of the Covenanting spirit in Scotland, have never yet ob- 
tained their due regard from history. The fashion is to sneer at 
them, and dismiss them with a patronizing opinion, that although 
these two great classes of religionists had been greatly persecuted, 
they would have done the same had they possessed the power 
and the opportunity. The lucubrations we sometimes find in 
the smart but superficial pages of some of our popular London 
journals, written by those who might be supposed to think all 
theology bounded by an Oxford circle, and all knowledge of man- 
kind centered in Pall Mall—who conceive it narrow-minded 
bigotry to avoid Sunday amusements, but consider the colour of 
a surplice or the intoning of responses matters of deep moment 
—who deride, in short, the peculiarities of their neighbours, but 
fight fiercely for their own,—merely denote how difficult it is to 
abstract the view from the passing crowd, and embrace and com- 

rehend the larger and deeper results of national movements. 

hese writers seem to be unconscious how deeply the Puritan 
and even the Covenanting spirit have leavened the institutions at 
their own door; and fail to see that the distance between them 
and the habits and customs which they sneer at is not appreciable, 
compared with that between them and their Parisian, or Belgian, 
or Italian neighbours. Toa Frenchman, the religious difference 
in the aspect of London and Edinburgh is slight. He thinks the 
London Sunday as howling a desert as that of Aberdeen: no 
theatres—no races—no balls—few dinner parties—no newspapers 
published—no shops open ;—the spirit of Puritanism seems to him 
to flit round the dismal day with as cold a chill as the London 
diner-out, perhaps himself a native of some breezy Calvinistic 
glen, affects to feel in the gloomy North. 

The truth is, such reflections on national characteristics are 
shallow. ‘To appreciate them aright, it is necessary to divest 
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ourselves of that universal tendency to believe that what we 
are accustomed to is beyond the reach of ridicule, and what 
is strange to us is contemptible. Perhaps it might be said, that 
of all national peculiarities, this alone is worthy of contempt, 
unless indeed we prefer to it the spirit, too often exhibited, of 
decrying what is most valuable to us, and exalting what we have 
disowned—condemning our advantages with faint praise, and 
speaking lightly of tyrannies, and heresies, and oppressions, 
which our fathers withstood and conquered. 

One plain and obvious truth, which these critics are too 
self-sufficient to see, lies on the surface. The Puritan and 
Covenanting elements are essentially productive of liberty— 
liberty personal, and civil, and religious. As to the sentiment 
that the Puritans and the Covenanters would have persecuted 
just as much as their oppressors, had they possessed the power, 
it is both common-place and superficial. Some of them would, 
no doubt: as many of our friends of the surplice and the re- 
sponses would also, had they the power, which, we trust, they 
never will have. But these slender reasoners overlook the his- 
torical fact, that the Covenanters and the Puritans, when in the 
ascendant, did not persecute after the fashion of the Papists and 
the Prelatists. The general tendency of opinions can never be 
gathered from the views of those who hold them in extreme, but 
must be learned from their practical result. And the practical 
result has been, happily for this country, that from the Puritan 
and Covenanting elements we have reaped the rich fruits not 
only of civil liberty, but of religious toleration. 

As to how far this is historically true, we shall say a word 
immediately ; but it is plain, that, from the nature of these 
opinions, such must necessarily be their tendency. No doubt, 
there prevailed in both the Puritan and the Covenanting ranks 
a habit of exaggerating Old Testament examples, and assuming 
to themselves the powers which the rulers of the chosen people 
were divinely permitted to exercise. The zealots of either school 
might be prone to arrogate to themselves the “ sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon,” and to speak of dealing with their ene- 
mies as Samuel dealt with Agag, or Jael with Sisera. Probably 
there are not wanting facts illustrative of these extravagant modes 
of expression. But, on the other- side, there existed the far 
more than equalizing element of the intimate recognition of 
the right of private judgment, and the directness of individual 
and personal responsibility, and the disowning of any lordly 
power over the heritage of the Church, alongside of which 
arbitrary power and the sword of persecution were paralyzed. 
It was as early as the first half of the 16th century that John 
Knox learned from Major, in his lectures on logic, in the Uni- 
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versity of Glasgow, the right of subjects to resist a monarch who 
betrayed his trust. But while Knox ruled Scotland, although 
the blood of Hamilton and Wishart, and of a cloud of witnesses 
besides, called for vengeance, no man in Scotland suffered death 
for his opinions. It was in the school of the great Puritan leaders 
of the next century that the rules which adjust the balance 
between governors and subjects were discussed, methodized, and 
ultimately settled. Under them we live and flourish to this day. 
But the foundation of their views was fixed in the depths of re- 
ligious belief, and in the impossibility of realizing their principles 
of religious accountability and ecclesiastical polity, in any state 
in which the liberty of the subject was denied. Nor is it at all 
wonderful that the first essay to embody these principles, which 
took the impossible shape of a theocratic republic, should, with 
all its rude, unfashioned elements of strength and power, have 
been rent asunder by the very energies which composed it, and 
should have subsided into the iron order and rest of the Protecto- 
rate. The leaders of the Commonwealth had seen much of what 
ought to have been done—they had not learned how to do it. 
But neither the severities of the Restoration nor the compromises 
of the Revolution have obliterated, in the minds of the people of 
England, the political lessons they then acquired ; and while the 
clergy were hankering after Laud, and statesmen were flattering 
monarchs, the commonalty of England remained, during the last 
century, with all their undoubted attachment to the Church of 
England, true to the principles of liberty, which neither Laud 
nor kings had ever taught them. 

In Scotland the same result remained, under circumstances far 
more exceptional. William III., although much pressed to the 
contrary, had wisdom enongh to perceive how deep were the 
influences on the national mind produced by the Presbyterian 
Church polity, for which so much blood had been spilt, and to 
which the great body of the people were so deeply attached. All 
that Scotland had ever learned of civil liberty it had drawn from 
the fountains of the Reformation. That constant conflict and 
alternate success and oppression should have moulded it into a 
more compact and sterner form, was only the natural result of the 
vicissitudes of a century and a half. But so thoroughly had the 
early Reformers done their work, so completely had the spirit of 
independence, self-reliance, and individual responsibility pene- 
trated through the whole framework of society down to the very 
lowest ranks, that there was neither hope nor fear that the arts 
of statecraft, or views of policy, would shake their attachment 
to the heritage left them by their fathers. The peculiarities of 
speech or action which may have marked the Presbyterian lead- 
ers, although a favourite theme with unobservant minds, are 
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really not worth the historian’s notice. They are not in them- 
selves either more peculiar, more austere, or more intolerant than 
those of the age in any part of the island. If they sometimes 
exaggerated the importance of details on which good men may 
differ, they did so with no more bigoted adherence to their own 
views, than that with which the Anglican divines adhered to 
theirs. They were strong earnest men, who believed religion to 
be a rule not only of faith but of life, and who wished to see it 
recognised as such in the daily and ordinary avocations of men,— 
a desire which, so far from being a fit theme for ridicule or con- 
tempt, is the truest test of the reality of their convictions. Nor 
would it be difficult to show, although our limits do not permit 
of our attempting it at present, that although working on a nar- 
row sphere, on a people whose traditions, tendencies, and habits 
differed widely from their powerful neighbours, the balance of 
enlarged views and liberal administration inclines to this side the 
Tweed. 

With peaceful times there came of course a reaction, and, 
superadded to the withdrawal of excitement, came the union with 
England, which, fraught with mutual blessings as it has been, 
roduced in Scotland social effects of which this book of Dr Car- 
Iles is a living and vivid type. 

The annihilation of the Scottish Parliament, and the transfer 
to London of many of our principal families, produced different 
results on different classes of the people. On the mass it ope- 
rated no change at all. Satisfied with the religious freedom in 
which they were secured, and quite ready again to arm and 
strugele for it if they were attacked, they continued to cherish 
in its full intensity the spirit of the Reformation, and the study 
of evangelical theology. It is doubtful whether, beyond the im- 
mediate precincts of Edinburgh, the people cared much whether 
their legislators met in Edinburgh or in London, so that they 
enjoyed the benefits of the Revolution Settlement, their Presby- 
terian Church pelity, and the complete freedom of worship. But 
the immediate effects of the Union on the upper classes in 
Scotland was one by no means flattering to our national pride. 
The century was not one, in any part of the island, of much 
public spirit, or much public morality. If the voice of English 
liberty now and then burst forth, as in the letters of Junius, to 
remind courtiers and placemen that there was a people behind 
them, these warnings came but seldom. It was a cold age. 
But in Scotland these things were copied in intense exaggera- 
tion. While our men of letters, like David Hume, were avow- 
ing their contempt for England, they were almost unconsciously 
trying to conform to an English model. They planted trees be- 
cause Samuel Johnson saw none on the coast of Aberdeenshire. 
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They carefully pruned their style from Scotticisms, and, with the 
energy of their countrymen, in some degree taught their neigh- 
bours how to write their language. Ifthe broad Doric of their 
youth could not be moulded into the accent of Middlesex or 
Surrey, they might, at least, rise superior to the narrow preju- 
dice of their fathers, who read their Bibles, and thought it worth 
their while to fight for the right of doing so. The tear of Eng- 
lish ridicule, the desire of English approbation, the dread of dis- 
playing singularity, the ambition of being men of the world, 
seems to have seized the whole of that generation among the 
Scottish gentry ; and here, in this work of Carlyle’s, we have the 
embodiment of the spirit of the time, by the great high-priest 
of the art. 

The result was, that, casting away the old traditions which 
used to stir the blood of their countrymen, they brought nothing 
to fill their place. They carried out the “ nil admirari” doctrine 
so efficiently, that they left on the polished surface nothing to 
which enthusiasm or earnestness could attach. The triumphs 
of literature and philosophy, in their less impassioned moods, were 
ardently and successfully pursued. These suited with the quiet 
scepticism of the day. But it was the mission of the time to 
quench and still earnestness, and zeal, and realities. No orator 
stirred his audience to enthusiasm. No poet sung the notes of 
vehement and burning emotion, until one was called forth by 
nature, reared and nurtured outside the artificial pale. Evan- 
gelical religion offended against the decorum of this placid creed, 
and was discountenanced and discouraged. It was best if people 
did not believe at all; but, at least, the less they believed the 
better. 

Is not this the moral of this entertaining narrative? It is the 
story of the life of a magnate of the Church. Does it contain 
the record of one single effort, one worthy aspiration, for the 
good of the people or of mankind? Is there one object to which 
he and those who followed him devoted their energies which was 
worth accomplishing? They did strive hard and successfully to 
prevent others from acting, but they did nothing themselves. 
Lhe record of the proceedings of the General Assembly, which 
composes the second, and certainly the least interesting part of 
the volume, discloses an apathy of sentiment, a debasement of 
tone and standard, and an utter absence of conscientious action, 
of which even those who like to read of such things on the part 
of ecclesiastics would be themselves ashamed. It was all very 
well for Dr Carlyle to exhibit the graces of his person, the charms 
of his manners, and his mental accomplishments, in society to 
which ministers were rarely invited, and sometimes from which 
they were better absent. If he had combined the manners of a 
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man of the world with the fidelity and earnestness of a Christian 
pastor, there was nothing but what was commendable and useful 
in his ambition. It is one which might be more generally enter- 
tained with advantage; but he pursued the one object, while he 
not only neglected but depreciated the other. His idea of being 
a man of the world, was being as little of a minister as possible; and 
when we look back on this tale, told by himself, when we remember 
the powers he unquestionably possessed, and think that during 
the whole of his eighty-five years he accomplished nothing but 
the empty frivolities he here records—that he went to theatres 
when some ministers thought it wrong to go there, and defended 
John Home for writing a tragedy—we come to the melancholy 
conclusion, that we have finished the story of an unprofitable life. 

But far more disastrous is the light it throws on those who 
ruled last century in Scotland. Can we wonder at the fruits, 
now that we see the tree? We know what the fruits were. 
We know how thoroughly every spark of earnestness was trodden 
out of public affairs; how dead the Church, how neglected the 
schools, how abject the Town Councils, how powerless the 
people, how grinding the law, at the end of last century. Let 
those who dislike high-flying and fanaticism, study this picture 
with candour. Let them see with what even pace coldness in 
religion and loss of liberty accompany each other. Let them 
learn how certainly, as the old leaven of the Reformation was 
repressed, as the clergy grew indifferent, and the laity sceptical, 
so surely did the spirit of liberty languish. And then let them 
mark how, after many years, we have revived. They will find 
that the first stirring of the waters was the faithful preaching of 
the Church of Scotland. Many persons, true all along to their tra- 
ditions, had left her communion, and had found in the ranks of 
the Seceders the fidelity which the Church had discarded. But 
the first movement toward a regenerated tone of public principle 
was accompanied with, if not preceded by, a recurrence by a por- 
tion of the Church to evangelical preaching and principles ; and 
our politicians and rulers may rest assured, that the love of civil 
liberty which pervades the people of this great country, draws a 
large portion of its invigorating strength from those sources of 
religious opinion which, in all the vicissitudes of our constitution, 
have had so great an influence on our fate. 

We have no quarrel with Dr Carlyle’s censures, one-sided and 
partial as they plainly are, on the leaders of the evangelical party. 
To investigate their accuracy in detail, would be to tax unduly 
the time and patience of our readers. We know that, in regard 
to Dr Witherspoon, he greatly underrates him ;' and, as regards 

' Allusion is made (p. 66) to a scandalous rumour, that Dr Nisbet, afterwards 
President of an American college, was Witherspoon’s son. The story was re- 
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Dr Webster, the portrait is too elaborately coloured to be al- 
together just. When we find that Dr Webster was one of 
Carlyle’s accusers about the “Tragedy of Douglas,” and that 
Carlyle says of him that he “could do mischief with the joy of 
an ape,” it is very plain that his testimony is not without sus- 
picion of bias. At the same time, it is right that it should be 
known what their antagonists said and thought of these men; 
nor can it be without benefit to observe that a man’s conduct will 
be generally judged by his own standard, and his merits by that 
of his neighbours. 

Still, looking back on our national history during the period 
over which this narrative extends, we should place far above the 
easy-going, light-hearted incumbent of Inveresk, those men whose 
names are almost forgotten, who kept their torch alight in the 
very darkest days, and handed down the pure flame of patriotism 
to a more fortunate generation. 

We have thought it right to record, in explicit terms, our 
opinion of the moral which this volume conveys. But our stric- 
tures in no degree detract from its importance or its interest as a 
contribution to our knowledge of the last century. The misfor- 
tune is, it is all true : and the truth is conveyed in so pleasant 
and graphic a style, that it cannot fail to impress the public. To 
Mr Burton’s editing of the volume we are greatly indebted. He 
has performed his task with rare good taste and judgment, and 
has been the means of adding not only an agreeable book to the 
passing literature of the day, but a solid and lasting illustration 
of the principles and customs which prevailed during an influ- 
ential period of our history. 
tailed, Carlyle says, by Thomas Hepburn, “a distinguished minister.” In 
reality, there was less than fourteen years difference of age between them, 


Witherspoon having been born 5th February 1722 (Chambers’ Dict.), and 
Nisbet 21st January 1736 (Memoir of his Life). 
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Art. XI.—1. Speeches of Viscount Palmerston, K.G., in the 
House of Commons. Hansard. 
2. Despatches of Viscount Palmerston. Blue Books. 


Tue pamphlets which have lately appeared in different countries, 
and in different languages, on the question of Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy, have been numerous enough to bring that subject 
within the legitimate scope of a quarterly Review. Some are 
fair and accurate ; others are marked by the strangest ignorance 
and the wildest misconception. But they are, nevertheless, read 
by foreign populations who do not know what to credit and what 
to disbelieve. An instance may be taken in a recent German 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Palmerston Unmasked, which has been 
ascribed to the erratic judgment of an eminent personage beyond 
the Rhine. This German author has in reality put on the very 
mask which he proposes to strip off; and he leaves it to his 
critic, if he have one, to divest the subject of a travesty which 
affects only his own repute for knowledge and fidelity. We cite 
this production simply by way of example. 

The Reviewer, in his vocation, has his choice between silence 
and a refutation of misstatement; and Lord Palmerston has 
probably long learnt to be indifferent to literary judgments. But 
the subject is one of European interest. Lord Palmerston is 
once more nearly absolute ; he is the only minister in that posi- 
tion in any Government throughout Kurope; and, with the single 
exception of Napoleon IIL, he is also the only ruler who, whether 
in the capacity of minister or sovereign, is individually and dis- 
tinctively identified with the foreign policy of his country. It is 
therefore a matter of great practical concern to us all to know 
what Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy really is. And it is 
equally a matter of curious inquiry to ascertain what are the 
qualifications and antecedents which have led a free country 
to acquiesce, without reserve, in his administration of its whole 
authority. 

‘Steam has bridged the Channel,’ said the Duke of Welling- 
ton in 1847; and one consequence of that fact certainly is, that 
Lord Palmerston has from 1855 to 1861, subject to a short in- 
terval, been Prime Minister with an influence apparently un- 
known to any of his predecessors since the death of Pitt. The 
connection of these two circumstances is in reality very simple. 
During our forty years’ peace, we felt ourselves profoundly 
insulated, and accordingly we cared for little but domestic 
questions. The High Tories, proud of the alliances they had 
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created in 1813, contrived themselves to demolish every one of 
them before 1820. Meanwhile there were no contingent ene- 
mies of this country, of whom it could be justly apprehensive. 
The Tories pursued their coercive government at home, and 
their obsolete theories of finance, as long as the nation would 
submit to them; and when the nation would submit no longer, 
the Whigs undid the work of the Tories ; and the conservative 
spirit, as well as the content, which we now witness, are cer- 
tainly due to their measures of reform. So long as the great 
questions of the day were questions of domestic administration, 
the leaders of parties were almost necessarily men whose forte 
lay in some great domestic question. England and Scotland 
were the Englishman’s and the Scotchman’s microcosm. In 
comparison of the present relations of Great Britain with the 
continental Powers, we may be said to have been in a state of 
isolation. Whether or not we were in fact indifferent to con- 
tinental affairs, we could at any rate afford to be indifferent 
to them. Abroad, John Bull was the most phlegmatic, apa- 
thetic personage in the world. At home, he was full of self-con- 
sciousness, self-opinion, and self-importance. He looked at his 
own constitution through the medium of a microscope; and he 
saw nothing to compare, in grandeur or consequence, with its 
slightest variations, in all the movements of the continental states. 
True, he sympathized in the great struggles of Belgium, Spain, 
Poland, and Hungary ; but his sympathy was mere disinterested 
generosity. The leaders of parties in those days were precisely 
the reflex of this phasis of public opinion. 

But at length it became impossible that this country could be 
longer governed by statesmen who seemed unable to rise above 
such questions as the difference of a six-pound and a ten-pound 
clause, a ballot and a poll, a rating and a renting franchise, a 
sliding scale and a fixed duty, a compulsory and a voluntary 
system of public education. The great questions of continental 
policy now became mingled with the daily life of British admini- 
stration. Our insular securities against invasion were dwindling 
down to the same level with the securities of Austria or Prussia. 
The old distinction between land frontiers and sea boundaries 
seemed to merge: the arva Neptunia of the poet were becoming 
a veritable champ de Mars for the two nations bordering the 
Channel. So long as Louis Philippe possessed a great army, 
but no transport fleet, so long as the Republic possessed a fleet 
that did not steam, menaces from France were idle here. But 
when a great army and a great steam fleet, both in transports and 
in ships of war, were united in the command of the ablest and 
most daring sovereign of Europe, the insular position of England 
vanished. This truth was testified by changes descending to the 
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minutest elements of our social life. It is not only that we are 
beginning to have great military establishments, that there is a 
ery for fortification, and that Woolwich, which (like ‘the fat 
weed that rots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf’) would have dwelt 
for ever by the Thames, is ordered off to Cannock Chase. The 
measured tramp of volunteers was heard in the streets of all our 
cities, common conversation turned on Whitworths and Arm- 
strongs, the middle classes began to speak French (the language 
less of France than of Europe), British hotels gave you a table 
@hdéte, and you might even wear a moustache in ‘London without 
being held to live in Leicester Square. England, in a word, had 
become a continental nation. 

Lord Palmerston was precisely the representative of this great 
change both in public affairs and in national feeling. Inter- 
national policy resumed the ascendant in British administration 
which it had lost since the peace of 1815, but which it mean- 
while still possessed in almost every continental administration 
where the Minister of Foreign Affairs is the Premier. The 
two leading administrative qualifications of Lord Palmerston, 
were in foreign policy and in war; and to these two attributes of 
government every other now became subordinate. Lord Lans- 
downe, by his marvellous union of courage and judgment, might 
have assumed Lord Palmerston’s position in 1855; but Lord 
Lansdowne then for the third time declined to be Prime Minister. 

But this, as we think, far from presents the whole cause of 
Lord Palmerston’s present political position. The nation re- 
quired a leader who was capable of really thinking and acting 
forthem. The situation of Europe had become as novel and as 
critical as the situation of England itself. Indeed, both in 
Europe and Asia wars and revolutions were being daily stimu- 
lated or repressed. The independence of Italy as against Austria ; 
the independence of Europe in general as against France ; the 
independence of Turkey as against Russia ; the designs of Spain, 
under French dictation, against Gibraltar; the neutrality of Syria, 
as against Powers covetous of our ascendancy in the Indian seas ; 
—these have been almost simultaneously the great questions of 
the day, by an adverse settlement of any one “of which our in- 
fluence might be lessened, our dominion endangered, and our 
principles defeated. It bocume necessary to centre the govern- 
ment of the country in a minister who, in addition to experience 
and public knowledge, possessed the ability instinctively to see 
what was right, and “the courage also to do i on his own indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

These are the rarest qualifications of a public man in a repre- 
sentative government. ‘There is too common a tendency, i in the 
minister of such a government, to consider what course is popu- 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. LXVII. R 
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lar for the moment, how a certain decision may affect the collo- 
cation of parties in the Legislature, whether the peace party or 
the war party be in the ascendant, and whether at last he will 
obtain a majority. We need not point out the reputations which 
a navigation through such shoals has wrecked. The man who 
deserves to govern his country can generally lead his country. 
It has been a characteristic of Lord Palmerston in the great deci- 
sions which he has taken in foreign affairs, that he seems scarcely 
ever to have looked beyond the intrinsic elements of the ques- 
tion before him. There has been a reciprocal confidence between 
the country and himself; he has done what he thought right, 
let the attitude of Parliamentary parties be as threatening as it 
may, and the country has almost invariably sustained his judg- 
ment. To such a minister, his position in a representative 
government becomes far stronger than his position would be in 
a despotic government. Foreign states can always measure his 
power in the one case, in the other they cannot. This distinc- 
tion, much to the prejudice of a weak minister in a free govern- 
ment, is of great advantage to a strong minister. Intrigue may 
at any moment displace the minister of a despotic court; but 
the minister who really represents the views of a free people, is 
known to be unassailable. It is thus that the name of Palmer- 
ston seems to carry, at this day, as much significance through 
Europe as the name of Napoleon the Third. 

It may be said, perhaps, that all this was not to be predicated 
of Lord Palmerston’s antecedents. He never aspired to be the 
leader of a great party; he was a departmental minister in 
Liberal Governments successively headed by Lord Grey, Lord 
Melbourne, Lord John Russell, and Lord Aberdeen. That, 
however, is little more than to say that all this was not to be 
predicated of the antecedents of the country itself. For a long 
period, Lord Palmerston was compelled to bear up against the 
nearly exclusive prominence which domestic interests were 
assuming in the government of this country, before he could 
divert the due share of public interest to the foreign questions of 
the day. But in the management of those questions, during the 
sixteen years for which he held the Foreign Office, he was 
understood to possess a nearly absolute authority. It seemed 
therefore, even at that time, to require little more than the 
elevation of the subjects in which he was master, to render him 
the acknowledged leader of the country. 

But over and above all this, there is another characteristic 
which has served largely to assign Lord Palmerston’s place 
among the British people. We allude to that which is com- 
monly, though rather vaguely, termed ‘his English spirit. 
No one, probably, who applies this term, though with a distinc- 
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tive signification, to Lord Palmerston, would deny the possession 
of an English spirit to Lord John Russell or Lord Derby. But 
the phrase, as applied to Lord Palmerston, still has its special 
meaning. A patriotic devotion to the British people is as 
much a characteristic of Lord Palmerston, as devotion to the 
British constitution is a characteristic of Lord John Russell. 
At the same time, there can be no doubt that there has been no 
more faithful supporter of Continental liberty, and especially of 
Italian liberty, than Lord John Russell. When, however, Lord 
Derby said of the latter, that he courted Reform with the ardour 
of a lover, he precisely hit off one view of Lord John’s character. 
And we might reciprocally describe Lord Derby himself, if we 
were to say that, in Ais dealings with Reform, he courted her as 
a gay deceiver. When Lord Jolin told the House of Commons, 
as a reason for rejecting Mr Disraeli’s Reform Bill, that he 
‘loved the old distinction between counties, cities, and bo- 
roughs, no one doubts that he spoke the most intimate in- 
stinct of his heart. When Lord Palmerston urged the necessity 
of carrying to a triumphant issue the war in which this country 
was engaged with Russia, he was actuated by a conviction of the 
pre-eminent necessity of maintaining the honour and dignity of 
Great Britain. Such instances as these may serve in some de- 
gree, however imperfectly, to illustrate the difference in the turn 
of mind of the two men. ‘To maintain the just influence of this 
country abroad, and to support true liberty wherever true liberty 
appears, are the two cardinal aims from which the whole of Lord 
Palmerston’s diplomatic policy, for thirty years, may be said to 
radiate. It is hardly surprising that such a policy should have 
excited so general a sympathy in such a country. 

Perhaps Lord Palmerston’s position in 1855, in 1856, and in 
1857, will be hereafter quoted as among the most conspicuous pas- 
saves of his life. No minister ever assumed the government of 
this country amid circumstances more difficult than Lord Palmer- 
ston did then. He was called upon, in February 1855, to prose- 
cute a great war in which his predecessors had failed deplorably. 
He was required to undertake vast military operations without 
the loss of a day, when nearly all the military resources of the 
country were exhausted. At the same moment he had to make 
head against two distinct political parties at home: the one of 
whom, with honest inconsistency, sought at all risks of true 
honour and policy to terminate the war; the other of whom, 
with consistent dishonesty, sought to cripple his administration 
of it, in order to promote their own accession to office. Lord 
Palmerston, in a word, was called upon, on his first accession to 
the Premiership, to maintain war without an army, at the moment 
that he was assailed for maintaining war atall. Yet, in 1856, he 
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brought this war to a more successful issue than had marked the 
rapid termination of any great contest in which this country had 
been engaged since the days of Chatham. In 1857, he de- 
spatched an army of a hundred thousand men to suppress the 
mutiny in India, as in 1855 he had sent an army of eighty thou- 
sand men to close the war in the Crimea. In the same year he 
was exposed to still fiercer opposition on his policy in China; but 
he maintained that policy in spite of the invective of all the 
rhetoric of the House of Commons. Indeed, his leading op- 
ponents, who then nearly lost their seats in his appeal to the 
country, have now become the organs and the instruments of his 
Chinese policy. We certainly know of no other triennium of an 
English minister so conspicuously marked. In every Parliamen- 
tary struggle, while it lasted, as Mr Bernal Osborne once re- 
marked, the watchword of the Cabinet was, ‘ Each man for himself, 
and Palmerston for us all.’ It is worth observation, that when that 
Ministry succumbed, in February 1858, to a successful intrigue, 
it was commorily said that, though Lord Palmerston might return 
to power, his dictatorship was finally terminated, since his Liberal 
opponents must share in any Administration that he might after- 
wards preside over. This is a curious instance of the combina- 
tion of truth and error in political predictions. In June 1859, 
those opponents certainly took prominent part in the Cabinet 
which he then formed on a broad basis. But the result is, 
that, after twenty months of this fusion of the Liberal parties, 
Lord Palmerston is apparently in greater authority than before. 

But in all these apparent inconsistencies of several of the 
leading members of Lord Palmerston’s present Administration, 
few appear now to question that they then adopted the course 
which they sincerely believed to be just. Take Lord John 
Russell as an example. He certainly broke up two Go- 
vernments and one Parliament in three years. He overturned 
the Aberdeen Ministry in 1855, he was an accomplice in the 
death of the Aberdeen Parliament in 1857, and in that of the 
first Palmerston Ministry in 1858. But it never appeared to 
us that Lord John’s conduct on the former occasion demanded 
the criticism which it elicited. The compact between himself 
and Lord Aberdeen seemed at length to resolve itself into this— 
that Lord Aberdeen and his friends should govern, and that 
Lord John should defend whatever Lord Aberdeen and _ his 
friends might choose to do. No eminent man could endure this. 
Lord Aberdeen was a statesman well fitted to preside over a 
Coalition Cabinet in peace, by his temper, his tact, his really 
liberal views, and his conciliatory spirit. But placed at the head 
of a war Government, in an attitude of foreign alliances which 
overthrew the most cherished traditions of his life, he found him- 
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self in a position of all others the least adapted to the develop- 
ment of his capacity. In addition to this, he reserved for his 
own party all the war offices in the Administration, and devolved 

upon his W hig colleagues little more than the routine of the 
offices of peace. Had he acted otherwise, he might possibly 
have been Prime Minister nearly until his death. Ay period must 
certainly have been put to a compact under which Lord John 
had to defend what he found that he could not control. Again, 
in 1858, Lord John appears to have acted under the almost 
fastidious sense of the independence of the House of Commons, 
which has commonly marked his views of the British constitution. 

Take, again, Mr Gladstone. The length to which he pushed 
his opposition to our hostilities in China in 1857, even after the 
Government had been out-voted, and its resolution to appeal to 
the country had been declared, was, indeed, in striking contrast 
to the apparent moderation of Mr Disraeli, who declared himself 
ready to accept the issue of a dissolution. And so far did this 
plausible distinction to the advantage of Mr Disraeli strike the 
leading men in the House of Commons at the time, that Lord 
Palmerston himself acknowledged the statesmanlike attitude of 
Mr Disraeli, and regretted the continued and fretful interposi- 
sion of Mr Gladstone between the policy of the Government and 
the appeal to the country. But we confess we thought Lord 
Palmerston rather led away at the moment by a specious dis- 
tinction; for the difference between the conduct of Mr Glad- 
stone and of Mr Disraeli on that occasion seemed to lie between 
that of the true shepherd who sincerely deplored the destruction 
of life, and of the hireling who cared not for the sheep. 

The observations, indeed, with which we set out, may appear 
obnoxious to a reply which we shall here anticipate. It may be 
said that the ranks of the Opposition do not exhibit any replacing 
of the former leaders by men versed in war and diplomacy, cor- 
responding with the elevation of Lord Palmerston to the undis- 
puted lead of the Government party. Lord Derby and Mr 
Disraeli are still the undisputed leaders of her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition; and they are by their antecedents essentially home 
statesmen. Hence it may be assumed that the phasis in our 
ministerial prospects, which we have just described, is but a 
temporary one; and that, whenever Lord Palmerston’s Ministry 
shall withdraw, Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli will again be 
the two leaders of the Administration. We do not, however, 
think so. Certainly, if the present phasis of European affairs 
were to be replaced by that of fifteen years ago, this might be 
the case. But we see no prospect of such an event. And the 
fact that Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli are still the leaders of 
their own party, may imply, not that they will attain power, but 
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that there are no ‘statesmen of the age’ in the same party to 
take the lead; and therefore that the Conservative party are the 
less likely to return to office, or, at any rate, to power or continued 
office, than they might otherwise have been. The country has 
twice made trial of Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli during the last 
eight or nine years; and we believe that it has arrived at a 
nearly unanimous conclusion that its curiosity on that subject is 
definitively satisfied. We believe that Lord Derby and Mr 
Disraeli will never return to office, except in the capacity of 
stopgaps pending some dislocation in the ranks of the Liberal 
statesmen, or in the position of warming-pans during the forma- 
tion of some new Liberal combination. We still think, indeed, 
that government by party must in a great degree survive; but 
that circumstances will more easily determine than heretofore 
who shall be the leaders of parties that are to become mini- 
sterial. In a word, during troubled times, the country will 
choose their ruler; and the party with which the object of their 
choice is connected will accept the verdict of the country 
by acknowledging the statesman so chosen for its own leader. 
Lord Canning is probably the only other statesman who has 
encountered and overcome such difficulties as Lord Palmerston, 
and has displayed the same independent judgment. 

But to return to Lord Palmerston. We proposed, in thie 
programme with which we set out, to offer some analysis of his 
remarkable career, and to inquire into the general principles 
into which his policy may be resolved. The third part of a 
century has now elapsed since the death of Mr Canning; and 
it is with Mr Canning’s death that Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic 
career may be said to originate. But Lord Palmerston had then 
already sat for twenty years in the House of Commons; and the 
contrast between his career up to that time, and his career after- 
wards, appears to suggest two inquiries in the public mind, the one 
of which admits perhaps of a more ready solution than the other. 
It is remarked that Lord Palmerston held for nineteen years the 
comparatively subordinate official situation of Secretary-at-War 
—an office now extinguished, its duties being incorporated into 
those of the Secretary of State for the War Department; and that, 
though then a Tory, he has been since a Liberal. The latter cir- 
cumstance is certainly no phenomenon; for it would seem that 
Lord Palmerston has pursued a public career of half a century 
with actual, if not with apparent consistency. For the former cir- 
cumstance we may partially, although not indeed wholly account; 
and at this we will glance in the first place. Lord Palmerston’s 
career may be divided into three phases—namely, as a minister 
ef the second class of importance in the Tory Cabinets; as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the subsequent Liberal Cabinets : 
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and finally as Premier. We have shown that the position which 
he now fills is to be traced in some degree to a corresponding 
change in the situation of the country. But his continuance for so 
long a period in the position of Secretary-at-War seems to be re- 
marked by many. It is, however, a fact, that Lord Palmerston was 
offered the place of Chancellor of the Exchequer before the close 
of the war, and before he had reached the age of thirty. For 
whatever reasons, the offer was declined. The long remainder 
of the Liverpool Administration, from the final cessation of 
the war in 1815, was divided into two periods. The first of 
these ran from 1815 to 1822, when Lord Palmerston was pro- 
bably the only one of the Liberal or Canning Tories in the 
Cabinet; and the second, from 1822 to 1827, when, although 
Mr Canning was leader in the Commons, the Canning party 
were kept down by the whole force of the High Tory majority. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis reminds us that the term ‘ heretic’ 
was assigned by general councils of the Church as importing 
the decision of a numerical majority on a question of truth. 
Under the operation of the same process, Lord Palmerston was 
probably deemed a heretic through the bigotry of a numerical 
majority of the Liverpool Administration on a question of politi- 
cal truth. Moreover, with a packed House of Commons, the 
prominence of the greatest intellects in the greatest stations was 
of little consequence to the stability of the Cabinet. And Lord 
Palmerston at that time seems to have thought it useless fully to 
develop the abilities which he possessed. 

We certainly have never possessed the capacity to understand 
why the Canning party have been adjudged inconsistent for 
effecting a junction with the Whigs in 1830. Those who have 
supported this judgment have certainly never charged the 
Whigs with inconsistency for previously effecting a junction 
with the Canning party during Mr Canning’s lifetime, in 1827. 
If the inconsistency does not hold in the one case, why in the 
other? Moreover—entirely apart from this consideration— 
to argue that fidelity to party obligations is the test of 
political consistency, is often to make factitious demarcations the 
test of conscience. It appears to be demonstrable that the Can- 
ning party in 1828 had much more in common with the Whigs 
than they had with the Tories. Mr Disraeli, in ‘ Coningsby,’ 
describes either Tadpole or Taper, with a truth not the less for the 
designed satire, painting Conservatism as a mixture of Tory men 
and Whig measures. The fact is, that Mr Canning was essen- 
tially the founder of the Conservatives, in their relation to the 
later and degenerate Tories of the Liverpool period. He estab- 
lished that intermediate party in 1827, which Sir Robert Peel 
—the ‘huge appropriation clause’ of the same felicitous author— 
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affected afterwards to found, when he had at last floundered out 
of every conceivable Tory pledge in 1835. 

It is often forgotten, also, that the Canning party of 1827, 
and even the Whigs of 1830, were essentially the Pittites of a 
quarter of a century before, so far as domestic policy is con- 
cerned. After Mr Pitt’s death, the smaller intellects of the 
High Tory school made a rapid retrogression. Even between 
Pitt and Perceval there was a great gulf fixed. Lord Liver- 
pool—‘the Arch Mediocrity’ of the great master of Parlia- 
mentary satire—was no more a disciple of Pitt than Pitt himself 
was a disciple of Lord North. Sixty years ago, Pitt was an 
advocate of Parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipation. 
Little more than thirty years ago, the pretended disciples of that 
minister (such as Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Sir Robert Peel) were the vehement opponents of both the one 
measure and the other. The Canning party, meanwhile, were the 
consistent supporters of Catholic emancipation, and even of Par- 
liamentary reform, though to 4 more limited extent than was then 
probably in contemplation of the Whigs. More, perhaps, than 
all, they were the earnest supporters of a liberal commercial 
pelicy, in the days in which Mr Ricardo himself was a Protec- 
tionist. If, therefore, there is anything to surprise us in the 
successive relation of the Canning party to the Tories and to 
the Whigs, it is not that they joined Lord Grey, but that they 
found it possible to work so long together with Lord Liverpool. 
But in truth, the Canning party, and the Canning party only, 
were the true disciples of Pitt. As such, they may have been 
even termed the orthodox Tories; for even the Tories of 
these days acknowledge Pitt as their common political ancestor. 
They had thus a right to claim that title, until they were at 
length driven to abandon it by the sheer force of the Duke of 
Wellington’s military influence. 

We have sometimes heard it assumed, that Lord Palmerston 
must have been inconsistent because he has been so fortunate ; 
and many of our readers will have met with the same observation. 
Leaving the assertion of fact to individual judgment, the argu- 
ment deserves notice, if only for the sake of the remarkable pro- 
cess of political reasoning by which it is arrived at. It would 
tend to show that the more inconsistent a politician may be 
(ordinary discretion in inconsistency being of course presumed), 
the greater will be his share of official distinction. So much for 
the morality of politics! But such a libel on free government 
is hardly to be tolerated. Is the statesman who trims his sails 
the most frequently the statesman in whom a people would be 
most ready to confide? No one surely can believe this. Lord 
Palmerston’s title, as it were, to his position at this day chiefly 
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rests, we apprehend, on the unwavering course which he pursued 
on the great questions with which his name is chiefly associated ; 
and the fate of Sir James Graham is hardly less significant as a 
counterpart to Lord Palmerston’s example. If we understand 
aright the true aims of public men in representative govern- 
ments, office must be accounted as their just ambition. Its 
possession is the pledge of the public confidence to which they 
profess to aspire. It is also the engine of the public utility to 
which they profess to devote themselves. Lord Palmerston has 
been said—and has been said, as we imagine, with truth—to 
be fond of office, and to have enjoyed office nearly twice as long 
as any other living statesman. We confess that our ideal of a 
perfect statesman, & priori, would be a statesman who had been 
always in office under a free government; that is, a statesman 
who had always possessed the national confidence. 

It is somewhat in the same way tliat public judgment appears 
to oscillate between regarding Lord Palmerston as an aristo- 
cratic and a liberal statesman. It is true that these terms of 
contradistinction, in their true import, are wide enough of the 
mark ; but they are sufficiently intelligible to stand in the place 
of a long periphrasis. No doubt Lord Palmerston entertains, in 
the abstract, tolerably marked aristocratic prepossessions. No 
doubt he has sometimes given expression to them in a manner 
which some other statesmen, gifted with the same prepossessions, 
would have been reticent enough to avoid. Lord Palmerston 
has once or twice, we suspect, conveyed an offence to certain 
classes, by expressions in the House of Commons, which Lord 
Derby has had the rhetorical cireumspection to repress. But no 
one, nevertheless, questions that Lord Derby is much more of 
an ‘aristocrat,’ to use the common and unpopular phrase, than 
Lord Palmerston. The plain truth is, that though social dis- 
tinctions must inevitably exist in such a country as this, there is 
nothing that arouses more jealousy than any reference to them 
by men of old family and ancient estate, more especially if they 
are noblemen, and yet more if they are ministers into the bar- 
gain. ‘There is probably no country squire of even three gene- 
rations who does not think quite as much of social distinctions 
as Lord Palmerston. In this year of grace, 1861, every man, 
whatever his calling or station, is resolved to be a gentleman. 
Every man is equally resolved to assert the social postulate, that 
all gentlemen are equal. As the American journals lately 
phrased it, in order to reconcile with their republicanism the 
court which they were paying to the young Prince of Wales, 
‘Every man in his true state of development is morally a 
prince” We very gravely doubt, however, whether Lord Pal- 
merston, even in his most esoteric social prepossessions, would 
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go further than this,—that he would regard a man of good 
family somewhat as he would regard a thorough-bred dog, or 
a thorough-bred horse, in its relation with others of the same 
species. He would presume, as between the man of old family 
and the man who aspires to found a family for himself, the for- 
mer animal to be, cwteris paribus, the best. Probably every 
country squire would, rightly or wrongly, say the same. The 
mass of the public may differ with Lord Palmerston, and may 
consider that the analogy does not hold. This is a question of 
social zoology, into which it would be apart from our object to 
enter. But whatever may be Lord Palmerston’s views in mea- 
suring the mass of one class with the mass of another class, few 
men appear more ready to pay homage to real ability, wherever 
it presents itself, than Lord Palmerston. 

The Whigs, it is true, have always been an exclusive party ; 
and although Lord Palmerston was not originally a Whig, he 
can hardly be supposed to have brought much ‘independent 
Liberalism’ from the ranks of the Tories. But the conduct, 
nevertheless, of Lord Palmerston towards Mr Huskisson can 
be no more forgotten than the conduct of Lord Lansdowne 
towards Mr Canning. In respect of what is called social pre- 
judice, Lord Palmerston here stands out in marked contrast to 
the late Duke of Wellington. If the Duke disliked Mr Canning— 
whom, however, he was compelled outwardly to respect, as well 
as really to admire—he detested Mr Huskisson without mea- 
sure, without disguise, without any qualifying sentiment. His 
Grace’s antipathy towards the former statesman may have taken 
the shape of envy—a sentiment which it is believed that even 
so great and commonly straightforward a man as the Duke 
could imbibe; and he could hardly forget that, let Mr Canning’s 
worldly wealth have been originally what it may, he could trace 
his descent as far back as the Duke himself. But there was 
nothing analogous in the political position of Mr Huskisson ; and 
that the Duke’s dislike to the latter was personal and not political, 
is to be deduced from the fact that his Grace maintained the most 
friendly relations with Lord Palmerston, who uniformly iden- 
tified himself with the opinions of Mr Huskisson. But while the 
Duke ejected Mr Huskisson from his Cabinet, apparently because 
he would not tolerate a representative of the mercantile classes 
within its pale, Lord Palmerston made common cause with the 
retiring minister, and withdrew from a Cabinet in which Mr 
Huskisson was no longer allowed a place. No minister who 
would act thus could well be said to assert his social prepos- 
sessions injuriously in the government of the country. 

There is another characteristic on which public judgment 
seems sorely perplexed. As some will have it that one who is 
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aristocratic in his social prepossessions must be illiberal in his 
political conduct, so there are others again who seem to regard 
a joke as incompatible with a real aim. A statesman whi jests, 
it is sometimes said, can hardly be in true earnest. We have 
often thought John Bull rather a heavy animal,—in fact, some- 
times almost approximating upona bore. There is no doubt that 
he objects to the mixing up of pleasure with business on very 
sound grounds; but we confess we are disposed to look upon it 
as rather an advantage in a minister who can work twice as hard 
as any of his colleagues in executive business, and can sit twice 
as long in the House of Commons as any other member, except 
the poor dumb Speaker, that he never loses spirit any more than 
he loses heart. We certainly never met with a joke on the part of 
Lord Palmerston which has betrayed the slightest tendency to 
trifle away a political question. The aim of Lord Palmerston’s 
jokes, as rhetorical weapons, is commonly to show up an adver- 
sary. In this way, we have no doubt that every session suftices 
to instil some rivalrous feelings towards the Prime Minister, on 
the part of members whose speeches in opposition to his policy 
have demanded his reply and provoked his satire. Let members 
of Parliament be as forgiving as they may, the fact remains that 
no one likes to appear ridiculous. But in all this sarcasm of 
Lord Palmerston’s there is never anything ill-natured. In truth, 
the manner which charms the audience, seems, for the moment, 
almost to disarm the words, even to the member who is in pro- 
cess of decimation. The satiric sparkling of his brilliant eye, 
the fascination of his smile—which seems to incarnate humour 
blended with good feeling—serve to reach to the heart of his 
audience simultaneously as the words fall on the ear, and, some- 
what like the alchemist’s power of changing substance, so to 
change their purport or modulate their meaning. 
We must acknowledge that, if this manner ever conveys 
a notion of want of earnestness, we prefer it incomparably to 
the late Sir Robert Peel’s strained and unnatural assumption 
of transcendental motives. Hardly less do we prefer it, also, to 
the acting solemnity of Lord Derby, who is well known in private 
life to be a habitual and almost wearisomely incessant joker. 
But it may perhaps be wondered, why, if all this be so, Lord 
Palmerston is more often at loggerheads with certain Radical 
members than Lord John Russell, Mr Gladstone, or even Sir 
John Pakington and Mr Disraeli. We wonder at the event 
hardly less. But the truth seems to be, that there are certain 
Radical members whose first instinct, when they enter Parlia- 
ment, apparently is to run full tilt at Lord Palmerston. The 
result commonly is, as may be expected, that the less dexterous 
knight gets unhorsed; and Radical ‘cherubs and seraphs’ no 
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more like to be ‘rolling in the flood’ than any other cherubs and 
seraphs. Hence there is on the next occasion a fresh encounter, 
in the hope of better luck and retrieved glory. Mr White, the 
newly-elected member for Brighton, presents the latest addition 
to a long succession of victims. At the close of last session he 
undertook to measure swords with the Prime Minister during 
the Fortification debate, and a very sorry figure he made at the 
close of the encounter. It has been very much so with Mr 
Bright. He has been more than twenty years in the House 
of Commons, and the power of debate which he has recently 
assumed, enables him commonly to hold his own, and his ex- 
perience now deters him from throwing himself open to the 
overwhelming attack which a repetition in Parliament of the 
egregious mistatements which he palms off upon provincial 
assemblies would inevitably produce. But when he first entered 
the House, it seemed to be his first instinct to attack Lord Pal- 
merston. Each recoil brought a desire for a fresh encounter, 
and thus, one may say of his attacks and of those of some of his 
allies, as the Duke of Wellington said at Waterloo of the French, 
that ‘the enemy came on in the old style, and were driven off 
in the old style’ 

We have lately had a remarkable instance of the national, as 
contradistinguished from party, character of Lord Palmerston’s 
popularity. It must surely have somewhat disquieted Mr Bright 
to witness Lord Palmerston’s victorious irruption into the manu- 
facturing districts last autumn,—to see him effecting conquests, 
annexing the hearts of great cities, receiving the homage of tens 
and hundreds of thousands, undoing in an hour all that had been 
done by innumerable platform declamations, and by the most 
laborious organization that had ever been put into practice for 
the perversion of political opinion ; while poor Mr Bright, though 
the champion of the working man’s public rights, unable to 
raise a finger in arrest of the triumph, was, if we mistake not, 
engaged in the sublunary occupation of retrieving the conse- 

uences of a strike among his workmen for better wages! It is 
a not the country people,—not the Conservative party,— 
not the old Whigs alone, who are Lord Palmerston’s sup- 
porters. The busy thousands working in their smoky fac- 
tories, who fought for free trade against Sir Robert Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington,—finally against Lord Derby and 
Mr Disraeli,—while their nominal leaders would have striven to 
make the Anti-Corn-Law League the basis of a democratic 
revolution, are second to none in their earnest desire that Lord 
Palmerston shall continue minister. Lord Derby and Mr 
Disraeli, who lately conceded one point of the Charter—even 
Mr Bright, for whom the point of the Charter was conceded— 
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seem indiscriminately forgotten. The persevering efforts of Mr 
Urquhart to prejudice the working classes in those districts 
against Lord Palmerston’s policy, are yet more completely swept 
out of mind. These classes, no doubt, are not without a certain 
appreciation of Lord Palmerston’s administrative success. In- 
deed, there can hardly be a greater misrepresentation of their 
general turn of mind, than to suppose them led by the declama- 
tion of every agitator, and accepting every assertion from mouth 
to mouth. Those who have seen the humblest of the working 
classes, for example in the Manchester Athenzeum, reading the 
London as well as the provincial papers—the debates and the 
leading articles—with apparent intelligence; those who have 
spoken to them while so engaged, on some political question 
which the journals were discussing at the time, and have 
noticed the point and discernment of their remarks, will ac- 
knowledge that the working men of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are very apt to search for their own facts, and to form their 
own opinions. It is thus that we account for the undoubted 
truth, that the success of local demagogues—powerful as those 
demagogues may nevertheless be in exposing real abuses—is at 
this day but transient and superficial. The working classes, 
then, we say, are by no means disqualified from forming an 
opinion on the questions of the day. But what we believe 
chiefly actuates them, is their just conception of Lord Pal- 
merston’s national character and national spirit. This is the 
real source of their sympathy. They look upon him as the re- 
presentative of the public desire to promote the wealth and 
grandeur of Great Britain. 

But it is time to glance at the leading foreign questions in the 
settlement of which Lord Palmerston has taken part. This re- 
view carries us over a period of thirty-three years; for the rédle 
of representative of a liberal foreign policy was formally assumed 
by Lord Palmerston in 1828. One of the first problems pre- 
sented by this part of the subject, is the degree in which the 
policy which we have under consideration has been original, 
and the degree in which it has been imitative, how far Lord 
Palmerston has pursued a policy of his own creating,—how far 
his career has raised a superstructure to that fabric of political 
liberty, both in Europe and America, which serves to perpe- 
tuate the glorious memory of George Canning. The answer 
appears to be, that Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic career is nearly 
equally marked by either characteristic. If we look to the 
countries which Mr Canning’s untimely death left either imper- 
fectly delivered from their oppressors, such as Greece,—or to 
the countries which that event left imperfectly settled in their 
government, such as the South American Republics,—we shall 
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find that Lord Palmerston substantially carried into effect the 
policy of his predecessor. If we look, again, to the free settle- 
ments of which he was the chief author, in Belgium, in Portugal, 
and in Spain, we may also trace the extended application of the 
principles of which Mr Canning was the founder as well as _ the 
representative. We hope that we may soon be able to add the 
establishment of a definitive Italian settlement, to the liberal 
triumphs which illustrate the principles of the one statesman, 
and reward the policy of the other. 

But if, on the other hand, we look to the alliances which have 
been formed, or to the general principles for the maintenance of 
peace and security, by efficient provisions for the weak, and by 
efficient barriers against the strong, we have a policy stamped 
with the full originality of Lord Palmerston’s own mind. The 
French alliance, beyond a doubt the greatest single work of this 
minister, was an achievement without a precedent in the foreign 
policy of Great Britain. It was attempted, indeed, by Pitt in 
his Commercial Treaty of 1785, but if any fresh evidence be 
required of the deliberate insincerity of the French Government 
of that day, it may be found in the newly published journals of 
the first Lord Auckland. In previous periods of history—and 
almost without cessation from the Revolution of 1688 to the re- 
accession of the Whigs in 1830—hostilities with France, actual or 
contingent, formed the pivot on which the whole of our foreign 

olicy turned. Since 1830, on the contrary, peace with France 
cas become our invariable condition, and the basis of our poli- 
tical calculations. The wealth and happiness resulting directly to 
the two nations, and indirectly to a great portion of the globe, 
from this policy, are enormous. We cite the French alliance, 
not as an isolated instance of Lord Palmerston’s political origi- 
nality, but (as we shall yet show) as a salient example of it. 

The foreign policy of this minister may be assumed to have, 
in great degree, taken its direction from the actual circum- 
stances of Europe, when it was first put into practice in 1830. 
It is needful, therefore, to glance at our international position in 
that juncture. The most simple and terse designation of it is, 
that we were then without an ally in Europe. The France of 
the Legitimists, after having invaded Spain, was at the head of 
a conspiracy for the seizure of the line of the Rhine; Prussia, 
as an equivalent for the resulting loss of her trans-Rhenish 
provinces, was conspiring to relieve our Sovereign of the Hano- 
verian Kingdom; Austria was still writhing under the emanci- 
pation of Greece ; and Russia, at once resenting our opposition 
to the Treaty of Adrianople (1829), and contemning our 
inability to resist its conclusion, was conspiring also for the 
seizure of Constantinople. A desperate conflict between Great 
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Britain on the one side, and all the Great Powers of the conti- 
nent on the other, seemed imminent. The French Revolution 
of July 1830 first averted this danger, by expelling the statesmen 
of the Restoration, and the subsequent commotions in the capitals 
of Germany and the Low Countries compelled ambitious sove- 
reigns to be content with holding their own. Lord Palmerston, 
becoming Minister of Foreign Affairs in November 1830, found 
the plot of the spring of that year temporarily disorganized ; but 
if the previous isolation of this country had continued, there i is 
little doubt that it would have been soon resumed. The Duke of 
Wellington, indeed, and Lord Aberdeen, adopted the resolution 
to recognise the popular sovereignty of Louis Philippe; and 
Metternich, Hardenberg, and Nesselrode immediately followed 
the same course. But they did not attempt to go further, and 
the isolation of this country continued during the short remainder 
of the Wellington Administration. The isolation of England 
everywhere, the insurrection of nearly all European countries 
against their respective governments, the fall of many institu- 
tions, the jeopardy of all ,—these were the circumstances which 
presented themselves tow: ards the close of 1830. 

Lord Palmerston accordingly resolved to terminate these in- 
cessant conspiracies, to the prejudice of Great Britain, against 
settlements equally favourable also to the liberty of Europe, by 
securing the alliance of the Power whose complicity in them 
was essential to their success. He perceived that if France, 
Russia, and Prussia could together overthrow everything in the 
interest of despotism, Great Britain and France could together 
maintain everything in the interest of liberty, and also counten- 
ance liberalising movements, which should tend in the same 
direction. The. peace of the last thirty years, and the liberalis- 
ing changes of the last thirty years, have formed the common 
fruit of this resolution. 

We often find it stated by Conservative writers and rhetorici ans, 
that Lord Palmerston repudiated thé conservative alliances’ of 
this country, and created ‘revolutionary alliances’ in their place. 
This is the grievance of Sir A. Alison and of some other de- 
claimers. It would be hard to conceive any more inaccurate 
description of the foreign relations of Great Britain, at the 
period of Lord Palmerston’s accession to tlie Foreign Office in 
1830. We have already shown that this country had then not 
a single ‘conservative alliance’ to ov erthrow, and that its choice 
lay between ‘revolutionary alliances’ or none. But the mis- 
application of terms in this description of the two classes of 
alliances is yet more ridiculous. The ‘ conservative’ Powers 
here indicated are, of course, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and the 
France of the Legitimists ; the ¢ revolutionary’ Powers are thie 
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France of the Orleanists and the Bonapartists, and those minor 
kingdoms of the West, whose Governments were sympathetically 
reformed. Now, we have shown that the policy of the “ conser- 
vative” Powers in 1830 was incomparably more revolutionary 
than that of their opponents. The true contradistinction is to 
speak of despotic alliances and liberal alliances, or of aggressive 
Powers and reforming Powers. 

But it is beside our main purpose to insist on any such misappli- 
cation of terms. It is of more importance to consider whether 
any minister or any Administration of this country ever aban- 
doned the alliance of any continental Power, until after that 
Power had first abandoned the pledges and the settlements to 
which the honour and the interest of the British Government 
were committed. We have seen that the Tories had brought 
all their ‘ conservative, or rather despotic, alliances to an end 
before they left office in 1830. The only alliances then left 
open to England were with France and the nationalities called 
into active existence by the force and protection of the Anglo- 
French alliance. The struggle between despotism and liberty 
from that date divided Europe into two great parties, somewhat 
as the Catholic and Protestant struggle had divided her two and 
three centuries before. The result of this policy was the creation 
of a counterpoise in Western Europe to the despotism and 
aggression which had previously allied itself together in Eastern 
Europe. 

It may here be observed, that the Liberal (or, as it is mis- 
termed, the ‘revolutionary’) alliance of Lord Palmerston and 
Louis Philippe did not bring about any direct concussion with 
the constituted and established rights of any surrounding des- 
potism. We believe that there is no act of that alliance which 
would not bear the strictest scrutiny, according to the recognised 
maxims of international law. Great Britain and France did 
not intervene between the Belgians and the King of Holland 
until after Belgium had freed herself by her own act, and was 
then threatened by the Power from whom she had been divorced. 
Again, the Quadruple Alliance, in which Lord Palmerston 
took a foremost part, for the support of Queen Isabella, was 
concerted in the interest of the great majority of the Spanish 
nation against the priesthood and a large portion of the nobility; 
while the Queen’s Government had the best pretension to be the 
de facto Government, and the Queen possessed at least as plau- 
sible a hereditary title as Don Carlos. On the other hand, the 
suppression of the Republic of Cracow in 1846, which Prince 
Metternich attempted to defend upon these precedents, was an 
absolute invasion and conquest. 

If we were to define the policy of Lord Palmerston abroad in 
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few words, we should characterize it as directed to promote the 
welfare of Great Britain by the following cardinal aims :—1st, 
By maintaining, so long as it may be possible, an alliance with 
France; 2dly, By encouraging, commonly on the basis of that 
alliance, the liberal party in Europe and America, and so placing 
the different Governments on a wider and more secure founda- 
tion, and setting free public enterprise to pursue a natural and 
unchecked development; 3dly, By means of commercial treaties, 
such as those negotiated by Lord Palmerston with Turkey, Sar- 
dinia, Spain, Portugal, the Low Countries, and the United States. 
‘We may add to these, the reciprocity treaty with France, assign- 
ing to Mr Cobden a large share in its conclusion; 4thly, By 
preventing the undue preponderance of power in the hands of 
any one state, and especially so in cases in which either our 
European or our Asiatic interests were threatened; 5thly, By 
maintaining this country in degrees of naval and military pre- 
paration corresponding to the danger or exigency of each period 
of his administration. On these five points we may, perhaps, 
rest the whole of Lord Palmerston’s olen. 

We should thus greatly misapprehend what the French term 
‘la Politique Palmerstonienne,’ did we regard it as based in- 
variably on the French alliance, or as formed of a perpetual 
counterpoise of the West against the East. No statesman pos- 
sessed of large views can ever regard a particular alliance as 
comprehending more than means to an end; and when such an 
alliance ceases to offer such means, the minister must look else- 
where for a support to his policy. Once during the last thirty 
years—in 1840—France deliberately broke away from the 
principles which had bound her to this country. That breach 
between the two Governments occurred on what is termed the 
Turco-Egyptian question. Lonis Philippe and M. Thiers sup- 
ported Mehemet Ali in his encroachments on the Porte; and 
in order to maintain the Turkish Empire, and to preserve the 
peace of Europe, it was necessary to extinguish the intestine 
contest in the Turkish dominions, and to settle the question by 
the concurrence of the great majority of the European Powers. 
But ten years of alliance with France did not prevent Lord 
Palmerston from concluding a treaty with Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, at once in exclusion and in prejudice of France, which 
brought those Powers into the interest of Great Britain. This 
was the well-known Quadruple Treaty of the 15th of July 1840. 
Neither Lord Castlereagh nor the Duke of Wellington, in any 
period of peace, had so brought the three Great Powers of Eastern 
Europe into the alliance of Great Britain. Those who speak of 
our foreign policy since 1830 having compromised the support 
which we might obtain in emergency from Russia, Austria, and 
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Prussia, would do well to remember that a Liberal policy has 
done much more for their concurrence with us in emergency than 
a Tory policy had done. 

Indeed, it would be a great mistake to regard Lord Palmerston 
as a deliberate opponent either of Austria or Prussia. Lord 
Palmerston has always been desirous to maintain Austria as one 
of the great Powers of Europe, and rather to increase than to 
lessen her legitimate authority. But he has distinguished be- 
tween legitimate authority on the one hand, and her illegal pre- 
tensions and encroachments towards the Italian people on the 
other. In the same way, he has opposed the suicidal policy of* 
Austria towards Hungary, partly, indeed, because it oppressed a 
free people, but partly, also, because it was suicidal. So, again, 
he has supported every Liberal movement that the Prussian 
Government has made. And he appears to set a full value 
on the alliance of Russia, whenever that alliance is practicable. 

But the fact remains, that it has formed a great part of Lord 
Palmerston’s Oriental policy to restrain the encroachments of 
Russia; and thus, no doubt, the normal attitude of Great 
Britain towards Russia has been an attitude of opposition. 
This was rendered essential to the freedom of Europe, and 
to the safety of our Eastern possessions, by the enormous 
strides which Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Welling- 
ton had successively permitted the Russian Government to 
make, from the treaty of Bucharest in 1812 to the treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829. The insidious encroachments of Russia 
were experienced by this country in four distinct quarters,—as 
against Turkey, as against the Norwegian coasts and harbours, 
as against India, and as against our Chinese commerce.  In- 
deed, Russia is more threatening to us from her Asiatic than 
from her European preponderance. Her generals have com- 
manded against us at Herat; her envoys have counselled our 
exclusion from Pekin, and have just obtained fresh territorial 
concessions from the Chinese on the Amoor; and she has buried 
a whole nation of soldiers to establish her dominion between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, in order to paralyse Turkish resist- 
ance on the one side, Persian resistance on the other, and thus 
eventually to grow mistress of western Asia, and, perhaps, of the 
Indian peninsula. Lord Palmerston has certainly almost every- 
where, held Russia in check, and has in many cases driven her 
from her encroachments. 

The views of one English statesman, however, stand out upon 
this question in marked individuality. We allude, of course, to 
Lord Clanricarde, who was formerly our ambassador at St 
Petersburg, and whose singular success in reconciling the policy 
of Great Britain and Russia, in interests in which they were at 
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vital variance, seems to warrant his conclusion, that the alliance 
of the Russian Government may be made available to us in 
whatever encroachments we may hereafter be called upon to 
resent from France ; and that Russia, in fact, is the Power whom 
it ought in this juncture to be our leading object to conciliate. 
Lord Clanricarde may certainly speak with the authority of one 
who has succeeded where every other English diplomatist (unless, 
indeed, it were Lord Palmerston) has failed. The Duke of 
Wellington submitted, in 1829, to the imposition of the humiliat- 
ing treaty of Adrianople by Russia upon Turkey, because he was 
‘unable to arrest the ambitious policy of the Czar, except by war ; 
and Lord Clarendon, as he himself acknowledged, “ drifted into 
a war” with Russia in 1854, because he was unable to reconcile 
British interests in Turkey with the maintenance of peace. In 
the intervening Turkish question of 1840, however, which was 
at least as formidable and intricate—and more so, perhaps, con- 
sidering that France was ready to join Russia in a partition— 
Lord Clanricarde, with much of that personal influence with the 
Russian Government which marked M. de Caulaincourt during 
the first French Empire, was able to bring the Emperor Nicholas 
into the British alliance for the support of Turkey, against both 
Louis Philippe and Mehemet Ali. Such a precedent certainly 
entitles us to assume that the alliance of Russia may be culti- 
vated with success by this country, in spite of the insidious en- 
croachments of that Power on our distant interests. 

But it is time to pass from this rapid glance at the leading 
characteristics of thirty years of foreign policy, to the actual 
politics of the hour in 1861, and to the tendencies of Lord 
Palmerston’s present dictatorship. Lord Palmerston is said to 
be dictator, by reason of the unsettled position of Europe at this 
moment. What, then, is that position ? 

The truth is, that Europe is in the midst of all sorts of inde- 
finable perils. Few among us will venture to predict what the 
spring will bring forth. Will the moderation of Italy on the one 
hand, and of Austria on the other, result in a pacific recognition 
of the existing Venetian frontier, will that frontier be revised by 
mutual consent, or will war break out anew in tenfold scope 
and fury? And if the external question could be peacefully 
settled by the common wisdom and reciprocal abnegation 
of all, how shall the abnormal condition of the internal ques- 

. tion be determined, — how shall the tenacious clinging of the 
Pope to the last relics of his Carlovingian state, be reconciled 
with acknowledged rights and acknowledged demarcations of the 
great Italian kingdom ? or how, on the other hand, shall the final 

repudiation of his claims receive the sanction of those Great 

Powers who are most interested in their maintenance? 
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To the conflict of opinions, which is now imminently threaten- 
ing to break forth in a conflict of arms, there may be said to be 
six parties. There are, first, Garibaldi and his distinctive ad- 
herents; secondly, there are Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Farini, 
and those around them, hitherto ready, indeed, to put Garibaldi 
forward as a stalking-horse, and either to accept or disavow identi- 
fication in the movements of the Italian liberator, according to 
the success or the danger they present; thirdly, there is Napo- 
leon III. in single individuality, on whom more than on all others 
probably hangs the issue of peace or war; fourthly, we have 
Austria, whose power of forbearance and power of resistance 
must also enter into the result; fifthly, there are Russia, Prussia, 
and the minor German states, who may or may not become the 
allies of Austria; and, sixthly, there is our own Government, 
upholding non-intervention while the question is Italian only, 
but capable of asserting immense authority in the delimitation or 
result of a European war. 

Of these parties, all, with the single exception of the first, 
desire peace. The motives of each are obvious. The Sardinian 
Government wish to consolidate their new dominion, and they 
are ready to bound their ambition by their present fortunes ; 
although they may, nevertheless, be carried away by a popular 
movement, which they would be compelled ostensibly to lead as 


a condition of their existence, but which they may be unable to 
control. The Emperor of the French, again, who is sensible of 
having floundered into a military reputation through the very 
—- of his opponents, is unwilling to put himself to the 


peril of a new campaign. Austria shrinks instinctively from a 
collision in which she has everything to lose, and has nothing to 
oe Neither does Russia desire to see a Sclavonic insurrection 

indled on her south-western frontier ; and the policy of Prussia 
appears to lie in maintaining peace with all Governments but 
Denmark. , 

Bu? Garibaldi, and the Italian and Hungarian and Sclavo- 
nian nationalities, desire war; and unless a satisfactory com- 
promise of the difficulty shall be effected before spring sets in, 
there is good reason to apprehend that their choice will triumph. 
Before, however, we cling to the expectation of such a compromi-e, 
we must ascertain the necessary scope of its operation. We 
have spoken of a double question, at once a foreign and an in- 
ternal difficulty, to be arranged: the extension of the Italian 
kingdom beyond the Po and the Mincio on the one hand, and 
the formal limitation and secularization, if not even the extinction, 
of the Papal government on the other. The latter problem pos- 
sesses at any rate this facility, that it concerns a change which 
is finite and distinct. But have we really an assurance that the 
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former question is limited to an extension of the dominions of 
the House of Savoy to the foot of the Carnic Alps? or is it in- 
extricably commingled with a wide scheme for the common 
revival of the independence of all nations galled by the despo- 
tism of Austria? The test of this question lies in the sufficiency 
of the abandonment of Venetia by the House of Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine, to disarm the coming insurrectionary war. It is,by no 
means clear that Garibaldi and his adherents would not de- 
nounce a European arrangement based upon the cession of 
Venetia, as a capitulation of the rights of Hungary, and would 
not still pursue their resolution to make war upon Austria on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. 

But, assuming that the Sardinian Government possesses the 
power to give effect toa pacification founded on such a cession by 
Austria, what are to be the terms of compromise? We under- 
stand that the Austrian representatives at the Western Courts, 
while they readily acknowledge the wish of all Austrian statesmen 
that Venetia could follow the fate of the marriage-ring that was 
wont to be cast yearly by Venice into the Adriatic, distinctly 
declare that they hold it a point of honour not to accept pecu- 
niary compensation. If they will not sell Venetia, neither will 
they abandon her without at any rate a nominal territorial equi- 
valent. We believe that the only prospect of peace lies in such 
a compromise ; and that negotiations are at this moment in pro- 
gress for a settlement of the Italian question upon the basis of 
an exchange of territory. If they fall through—and they would 
certainly fall through, but that Austria is in no temper to insist 
on an absolute equivalent—there will remain apparently no arbi- 
tration but in war. 

If the Sardinian Government in its own territories were as 
absolute as the Austrian, and if the Austrian in its own interests 
were as clear-sighted as the Sardinian, the difficulty attending a 
pacific arrangement would be slight. The truth is, that it is the 
interest of the one to acquire what it is equally the interest of 
the other to abandon. The grounds on which Sardinia desires 
Venetia are obvious enough. A common race, a common lan- 
guage, a reciprocal sympathy, a country marked out by nature to 
be one and indivisible, and a strong boundary—these stand among 
the leading motives of annexation. The reasons for which the 
same policy would consult the interests of Austria are almost 
equally simple. Italy has become the enemy of that empire, not 
from a spirit of rivalry, but from a sense of oppression. As soon, 
therefore, as the oppression is at an end, there is ground to appre- 
hend that the animosity will cease also. But France is, has long 
been, and will long remain, the rival of Austria. We have be- 
fore remarked in this journal, that it is one European aim of 
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Italian unity to close the most frequent battle-ground of those 
two Empires. With a view to this result, we proposed the neu- 
tralization of Italy—a scheme which the example of Belgium 
must encourage Europe to impose, in any general congress that 
may yet be held. There would then remain no other Austro- 
French theatre of war (except it were at sea) but in the heart 
of the Germanic Confederation, whose hostility, while true to the 
principles of its origin, France will scarcely have the temerity 
to provoke. The Carnic Alps would form a stronger frontier 
for Austria than the Italian rivers, and the abandonment of 
Venetia would relieve her of as great a drain of men and money 
as the Caucasus and the Crimea have proved to have been to 
Russia. 

Lord Palmerston, so long ago as the session of 1852, recorded 
his opinion in the House of Commons, that Austria, by hold- 
ing the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, “added nothing to her 
strength, and very much to her contingent danger.” We remem- 
ber that these observations were vehemently resented at the 
time by those English journals which were the partisans of the 
Austrian cause, then not unpopular in this country. But Lord 
Palmerston, by adhering to convictions, which time has proved 
to be just, has now witnessed the conversion of the journals that 
had so indignantly arraigned them. We observe also, that some 
of those periodicals which, only two years ago, were foremost in 
defending the tyranny of Austria and the Italian Dukes, and in 
deriding the notion of secular government in the Papal States, 
are now paying obsequious homage to the Sardinian Court. 

The external frontier of the Italian Kingdom once determined, 
we do not conceive the remaining difficulties to be great. The 
fall of Gaeta must in itself exhaust the Bourbon element in the 
question. There will then remain only the Papal one, so far as 
the extinction of existing sovereignties is concerned. The difli- 
culty arising at this point may be stated to be this:—The cen- 
tralization and consolidation of the Italian Empire require that its 
capital should be fixed at Rome; for political tradition and admi- 
nistrative convenience would give to an Italian sway emanating 
from Rome, a sanction before which every other Italian capital 
would instinctively sink its pretensions to the level of a provincial 
city. But this aim is irreconcileable with the temporal authority 
of the Pope, even within the narrow sphere which it embraces. 
It is alleged, also, that his very presence at Rome—his power not 
only secularized, but even extinguished—is incompatible with 
the parliamentary government of Italy at that capital under the 
House of Savoy. Meanwhile, it is also asserted, with probable 
truth, that the whole Catholic world would resent the radical 
measure of his removal from Rome. 
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But this difficulty is surely not insoluble. In the first place, 
the temporal power of the Pope must go, if only because the 
French army of occupation must go. That power then ex- 
tinguished by the mere municipal act of Roman citizens, who 
will now tolerate no compromise of secularization, there will re- 
main only his spiritual power and his spiritual presence. Why 
should these be incompatible with the sovereignty of Victor 
Emmanuel and an Italian Parliament at Rome? Why should 
not the Vatican continue to survive in all its gloomy pomp, like 
a Faubourg St Germain? Why should not Antonelli hold a seat 
in that Parliament, if electors will choose him, and confront 
Cavours and Farinis, as Montalembert was wont to confront 
Molés and Guizots? Ifthe Greek Patriarch could remain at 
Constantinople during four centuries of Moslem rule, much more 
may the Pope remain at Rome beside a Catholic Sovereign. 

But if all our schemes of pacification should fall through, then 
war will be revived; and if war be revived, can it still be local- 
ized? The utmost that we can predict, is the shape that it will 
first assume. It is hardly to be doubted that the initiative will be 
taken by the Garibaldians ; for, as we have said, the Garibaldians 
alone desire a renewal of the war. Their aim is undoubtedly, 
with the support, covert or active, of the Sardinian fleet, to com- 
mence simultaneously a bi-lateral attack on the Austrian do- 
minions upon either coast of the Adriatic, and so to rouse and 
succour the Hungarians on the one side and the Venetians on 
the other. Then the great war of nationalities, foreshadowed 
through the past year, is likely to begin. Italians, Hungarians, 
and Sclavonians, will probably rise together. 

This grand scheme of general national independence may be 
disconcerted either before or after a passage of arms, either by 
the prevention of the maritime Powers, or by the victory of 
Austria and her allies. We think that the British and French 
Governments, by acting in concert, might now arrest this mighty 
danger. They might declare the Adriatic mare clausum, occupy 
it by a joint fleet, and seize all vessels bearing contraband of 
war. And we question whether the Garibaldians, without the 
possession of a sea common to both shores of action, would dare 
the attempt. 

But if Garibaldi contrive to renew the war as we have de- 
scribed, what then? Will Russia again crush, and perhaps this 
time appropriate, Hungary? Will Austria, still respecting the 
Mincio and the Treaty of Zurich, cross the Po; and if so, will 
she be defeated by the Sardinians alone, or will she re-establish 
the Italian despotisms that have been thrown down? Will France 
then advance to protect an Italian kingdom which she has not 
created, and which, beyond the Mincio and the Po, she is not 
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bound in honour to sustain? Will Prussia and the rest of the 
German Confederation hold her in check; or if they do not, 
will the German armies cross the Rhine while the French armies 
cross the Alps, while the Austrian armies cross the Po, and 
while the Russian armies cross the Carpathians ? 

Here is a drama too wild to follow, and one which we may 
never witness. But if it be played out, it will present a grand 
struggle for the reorganization of Europe; and while we can 
divine so little of its scope, or of the aims of each Government 
when war begins, we can form of course no notion on which side 
victory will turn. There is, however, yet a hope that war will 
be stayed, either by the diplomatic arrangement or by the mari- 
time intervention of neutrals. It is now much to be regretted 
that the tergiversation of the French Government on the Savoy 
question should have occurred, to weaken its alliance with this 
country. For it is to Lord Palmerston that that Government, 
and nearly all other Governments, now look to preserve peace. 
Whatever may be the issue of the proposals and compromises 
now confided to his mediation, there will still, we hope, remain 
the more stringent alternative of measures of maritime repres- 
sion. For ourselves, we shall not be drawn into the vortex of 
actual war until the jeopardy of our interests shall compel us to 
intervene. But it will be a fearful calamity to the world, if two 
distinct classes of hostile passions should prove so triumphant as 
simultaneously to paralyse the industry and trade of Europe and 
America. 

In this phasis of foreign affairs, it is of the utmost importance 
that Lord Palmerston should be maintained by Parliament in 
the position of calm, unquestioned superiority which he now 
fills. He is at this moment more than ever the statesman of 
the crisis ; and his continued recognition by the country in that 
position, will also illustrate to the despotic dynasties of Europe 
the capacity of parliamentary government to combine the 
double advantage of authority and freedom. 





